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From Moor Isles. 


A LOVE STORY. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


Autor or ‘THE First Vion,’ ‘ HEALEY,’ ‘ PROBATION,’ 
‘Kira anp Kun,’ ‘ THE WELLFIELDS,’ ETO. 





PART IIL 
Cuapter VIII. 
ELISABETH IS DISAPPOINTED. 


O* the Friday morning, the day after that scene at Jessamine 
Lawn, Elisabeth Reichardt and Felix Arkwright sat to- 
J gether in her house, over, it must be confessed, an inordinately late 
( breakfast. There had been a supper party the night before, at the 
house of one of their musical friends, and to-night, Elisabeth was 
having a farewell reception for her friend at her own house. 
Perhaps neither of the good souls had the courage to face the 
prospect of a quiet evening ¢éte-d-téte, with the parting of the 
morrow standing before them. Old Mr. Reichardt, who had, in good 
old German fashion, had his Friihstick, literally his “ early bit,” 
long ago, and had, ever since, been diligently employed in the 
perusal of his English and German newspapers, had greeted them 
as they came down, one after the other, with some little jest about 
the late hours they kept; had talked over last night’s concert, 
and congratulated Felix on his rendering of a certain song of 
Schumann’s, which was a great favourite with the old gentleman ; 
and now he rose to make his usual excursion into town, to hear 
the news of the business in which he no longer took an active 
part—to call at his club and see the latest telegrams, and inci- 
dentally to colleet a little gossip and furnish himself with an 
appetite for lunch. He said a friendly Auf wiedersehen to them, 
and took his departure ; leaving them alone. 
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There was silence for a time between them, as they proceeded 
with their meal. Elisabeth smiled to herself every now and then. 
Felix was rather grave; and drank his tea and consumed his fish, 
in a business-like manner. At last Elisabeth, with a certain look 
of effort, said, 

“ And do you actually mean, my good friend, that you are going 
away without a word or a sign to the little one?” 

Felix looked up, and the expression that crossed his face showed 
that this topic had been discussed between them before; and that 
he was now reminded of it—not altogether pleasantly. 

“T told you so, Lisa, didn’t 1?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t believe you. It was just after your arrival— 
just when you were hurrying off to rehearsal, and I supposed you 
had not time to add the qualifying clause.” 

“ There is no qualifying clause. I meant what I said.” 

“T still cannot believe it. Icannot imagine you doing anything 
so—so uncomfortab‘e for me.” 

He smiled slightly. ‘I know you have a great confidence in 
your own power of getting just what you wish for, and that the 
confidence is as a rule well-founded. But if you wish for this, 
why, disappointment awaits you. And I don’t see exactly why it 
should make you uncomfortable.” 

“It makes me vicariously uncomfortable. I suffer for Ines.” 

‘Quite unnecessary. Ines knows nothing about it.” 

“You imagine that they don’t read the newspapers at Madame 
Prénat’s ?” she said, with withering emphasis. ‘I can tell you they 
do, even though they may be printed by steam, and full of lies.” 

“Well?” 

“ And do you suppose Ines ever takes one up, without looking 
through it to see if your name figures in it?” 

“Tf she ever was guilty of such folly, let us hope that a: year’s 
experience has cured her of it.” 

He spoke rather coldly, and looked as if he would prefer to 
change the subject. Elisabeth, however, had had this topic on 
her mind for some time. She had chosen this method of opening 
it out, as it were, and she intended to go on with it at all risks. 
But, intimately though she knew Felix Arkwright, his character 
and disposition, privileged friend and confidante though she was, 
she still felt a little trepidation, as she went on ; 

“A year’s experience of what, Felix ?” 

“Of the fact that she can get on very well without me, and 
that there are other people in the world quite as interesting as I 
am; which was what I intended her to learn.” 

‘Well, you know, I call that rather assuming things to have 
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happened, while really knowing nothing about it. How do you 
know that the year’s experience may not have had just the 
opposite effect ?” 

' “Not likely,” was the brief reply. 

“Nothing more likely,” retorted his friend, decidedly. ‘“ Re- 
member, I have seen her since you have. I called, as I told you, 
the last time I was in town, and had her to dine with me at my 
hotel. I saw nothing to show that she was in the least changed. 
Felix, I'm going to say something to you which I know you will 
resent, at least, I’m afraid so. If you don’t like the thing, you 
must look to the motive that prompts it. You are going away 
for a long time, and to such an immense distance, that I should 
hate to have anything not quite clear and plain between us—do 
you see?” 

He nodded, but did not look altogether pleased as he threw one 
arm over the back of his chair, and instead of looking at her, 
fixed his eyes upon the fork with which his other hand trifled. 
Elisabeth leaned forward, her elbows on the table, her hands 
<lasped, and looked earnestly at him. 

“You know,” said she, “ that I have never asked you why you 
took that particular course with Ines a year ago. I felt you did 
not care to talk about it; I felt it would be presumptuous in me 
to approach it; but, Felix, you know, as well as I know—your 
looks have told me many a time that you understood me when I 
looked at you—you know, I repeat, that that girl is in love with 
you.” 

She had spoken, and her steady look did not reveal the nervous- 
ness she felt. For a single instant the hand of F-lix which was 
balancing the fork on one of its fingers, shook; the fork fell 
upon the table, he pushed it away from him, looked directly at 
Elisabeth, and replied gravely— 

“T know that a child of seventeen, with a lively fancy and an 
exaggerated sense of gratitude for what I have done for her, may 
have unconsciously allowed herself to think a little too much 
about me. Since you speak about it, I can—to you—not to any 
one else. She had not the cunning or the experience to hide it. 
She was over-grateful, poor little thing! It is not a weakness 
one often meets with; such things will happen, I suppose, now 
and then, but if they are taken in hand in time, no harm comes of 
them ; and I took it in hand in time.” 

Mrs. Reichardt sat listening to this discourse with an in- 
describable expression on her face. It was not laughter; it was 
not sadness; it was not mockery: perhaps it contained a little of 
all three of these things. 
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“Since you say you will speak of it to me,” she said gently, 
“which I appreciate in you as a mark of confidence, tell me 
exactly how you took it in hand, and what effects you expect to 
follow from your course of action.” 

“T took it in hand by committing her into Madame Prénat’s 
charge, and explaining to that lady that I wished Ines to ‘ come 
out,’ in a certain sense; and I decided not to see her again for a 
couple of years. Two years between seventeen and nineteen will 
make as much difference in her as twenty, or at any rate, ten, 
would, when people get to our age, Lisa.” 

“ Still both under forty, my good sir; not at all too old to have 
susceptibilities and emotions of many kinds. However, I now 
understand you better; you admit the fact that I urge, though 
reluctantly—I am not much surprised at that. And you did not 
wish to make a fuss about it; to hurt her feelings, or to lay bare 
her secret to any one else—in that you were right, and I like you 
for doing it. Whether what you have done will have the effect 
you anticipate, that’s another thing altogether. Par exemple, 
why not have let her come to visit me now and then ?” 

“Because I thought it best for the separation to be complete— 
that’s all.” 

“H’m! One can’t always cure a bad habit by one single effort 
of will. And you told Madame to take her out a good deal? 
Why, I wonder?” 

“Because I know the society Madame frequents is beyond all 
suspicion—it is very good society; you know that—neither the 
fast and fashionable, nor the outrageously rich and vulgar. I 
felt that if she met any one under Madame’s wing, and fell in 
love with him, and he with her, it would be certain to be all 
right.” 

es You take my breath away. ‘Talk of women being such 
trusting creatures! But I see your motives; they are excellent. 
And suppose she goes out and meets people, and does not fall in 
love with any one else?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tf so, it cannot be helped. She could have no better home than 
with Madame Prénat—with her she shall remain; she will learn 
that I am her friend and well-wisher always. And it is not as if 
she had no brains. Ines will never die of ennui, especially in 
that house.” 

“But,” Elisabeth persisted, gently but firmly, “suppose she 
not only does not fall in love with any one else, but dees continue 
to be in love with you?” 


“T wish you would not speak in that way—making a child’s 
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passing fancy into a serious thing. She will not do anything of 
the kind.” 

She shook her head, with the same look of mingled sweetness 
and bitterness of feeling. A man—the kindest-hearted of men— 
even her friend Felix, dealing single-handed with the mystery of 
a girl’s heart—it filled Elisabeth with wonder, with pity, and 
with a little mournful amusement also. 

“Ah, well, let a man get into his head the idea of a system,” 
said she, “and when facts go against that system, so much the 
worse for the facts! Stay, Felix,” she added, seeing a look 
approaching to anger in his face, “ don’t mind that. I think it is 
awfully good of you to have endured this catechism from me; 
but one thing more. You may say what you please, but it is 
possible that things might turn out in that way—she might only 
have grown fonder in absence, you know. She is not a fickle 
nature ; and at nineteen Ines Grey will be as beautiful a girl as 
you or any one else could wish to see.” 

“Well?” 

“You say you mean to see her again at the end of the time. 
That may be wise in you, or it may not. But do you mean that 
supposing that were the case, which I have imagined possible, 
you would not marry her yourself.” 

“No, I should not marry her myself.” 

“Do you mean that you would let some false notion about 
difference in age, or taking advantage of her, or something 
quixotic of that kind, step in, and spoil your happiness ?” 

Felix was silent for a time, looking down at the table, with an 
expression Elisabeth could not understand. She watched him in 
some anxiety. The idea of the possibility of this marriage had 
haunted her, as a kind of pleasant dream. It had delighted her: 
she had pondered over it many a time, though she had never 
before spoken of it. She wondered, now, at her own audacity in 
going so far, but the matter—especially the matter of the 
happiness or unhappiness of Ines Grey—was one which lay very 
near to her heart. What did that look of Felix mean? What 
would he say? She was prepared to fight to the death any 
scruples he might entertain, of the kind she had mentioned. At 
last, he looked at her. 

“Not in the least, my dear Lisa. I am not such a paragon as 
you seem to think me. I feel quite sure that if I wanted to 
marry her, I should perceive dozens of reasons for doing so, and 
should be vastly hurt and offended at her ingratitude, if she did 
not see her way to complying with my wish, but—my dear 
woman, don’t look at me in that horror-struck, reproachful way— 
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I don’t want to marry her. I never shall want to marry her. I’m 
not in love with her, if you will kindly try to believe me. She is 
a sweet child, it would be impossible to find a sweeter child 
anywhere, Many a time I have congratulated myself that she 
was my sweet child, and from the very nature of the case a child 
she will always remain to me.” (Elisabeth, with almost super- 
human self-control, refrained from retorting, “for all that,she failed 
to see nothing but a father in you.” She had her ends to gain, 
and was silent.) “I could spend weeks with her, and thoroughly 
enjoy her company and her cleverness, and her dainty ways, 
and be glad she is so pretty—lI like beautiful things—but my 
pulse would never beat faster for the tenth of a minute all the 
time, nor should I ever feel hotter or colder for her proximity 
or her absence. When I parted from her—you will think me a 
brute, but it is the plain and simple truth—it was because I saw 
that in her enthusiasm, she ran a danger of being somewhat 
unhappy about me; and as I had not the least intention of being 
unhappy about her, it seemed to me in the highest degree unkind 
el 

“Put danger in her way. Well, I have courted this disclosure. 
I have brought it on myself, and it serves me right. I don’t 
know whether it is what I might have expected, or not, but I 
could cry—yes, I could cry—with disappointment.” 

“Tm very sorry, but what can I do?” 

“Nothing. You are always so horribly sane and clear and 
certain in all your views and intentions. I could scold you, oh! 
how I could scold you. So like a man, to begin a romance and 
never finish it. As for Ines, my heart bleeds to think of her.” 

She rested her chin on her hands, and tears actually did rise to- 
her eyes, and burnt there, though they did not overflow. She 
had spoken rather too plainly, in her chagrin. 

“Your heart bleeds for her—I am sure I don’t know why,” he 
said ina tone of extreme vexation. ‘Surely there would have 
been more cause for it to bleed if I had played fast and loose 
with the child. I haven’t. I have acted as straightly by her as 
| 

“It’s difficult to find a parallel case,” she said, laughing vexedly. 

“You can surely give me credit——” he began. 

“Oh, yes, yes. You have behaved like a man and a gentleman, 
Felix.” (Was there a touch of raillery in the words, “like a 
man” ?) “Under the circumstances I suppose there was nothing 
else for you todo. AndIam sure you have been very patient, 
and you must be left to carry out your own experiment to the 
end. But one hates to be put in the wrong, and have one’s hopes 
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dashed to the ground. Thank heaven, Ines herself suspects none 
of this.” 

Here her footman came into the room with an envelope on a 
waiter, and. went to Felix. 

“ A telegram for you, sir. Will there be any answer?” 

He tore it open, and read it. There was a moment’s pause. 
Then— 

“ Well, of all the nuisances that could have happened—no, no 
answer. Read that, Lisa,” and he gave it to her as the man left 
the room. 

It was before the days of “sixpenny wires,” and the message 
ran : 

“ Mrs. Lauriston, Birmingham, to Mr. Arkwright, Queen Street, 
Irkford. My son very ill typhoid. Must give up journey. 
Great regret.” 

“Why, that is your companion that was to be, isn’t it—young 
Lauriston ?” 

“Of course it is. My go-between, factotum, dme dammnée, every- 
thing. Percival is no good in anything but the barest business 
matters. And a good fellow too, I counted on him absolutely. 
By Jove, but I’m sorry for this. They are very poor, you know, 
and the lad isa hard-working lad. His salary was evidently a 
great object to him, andI meant to have given him many a hint 
about his voice, and how to begin his career. I am sorry.” 

“T shall inquire into it,” said Elisabeth, promptly. “ Why 
must they go and be living in Birmingham? I wonder how soon 
he would be fit to go out to you, if you could get a substitute in 
the meantime ?” 

“Oh, I suppose I could get on, somehow, without any one, but 
it is such a frightful bore having either to see people—people 
who sometimes make such asses of themselves, or to say you 
won’t see them. And he really understood about it, and he liked 
me, too, and Iam sure[ liked him. It was worth anything to 
see his delight at the prospect of seeing the world under my 
auspices. Well, typhoid is typhoid. The unlucky young beggar, 
to go and get it just now.” 

There was a perturbed silence ; Felix flicking the telegram 
impatiently to and fro, Elisabeth thinking profoundly. 

“ Must he be a gentleman by birth and education ?” she asked. 

Felix laughed. “ Well, I should prefer it, I must say. Iknow 
what you are thinking of,” he added, looking severely at her 
rather conscious face. ‘“ One of your beloved Reedley’s protégés. 
I dare say he could find half-a-dozen who would be willing to go, 
but I want help, not hindrance.” 
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“ You had better take Ines, such a child, and yet she would be 
a help,” said Elisabeth, sweetly and maliciously. “Or give up 
the undertaking altogether.” 

“No, I mean to go through with this. If they think it worth 
their while over there, to pay to hear me, in their usual style, I 
shall be almost at the end of my road by the time I get back. 
Besides, I want to see the Great Republic.” 

Elisabeth shook her head. It was no secret to her, though it 
remained a mystery, that Felix Arkwright was not in love with his 
profession, though he might be with his art. She had at her com- 
mand all those worldly goods for a portion of which he was working, 
and she sometimes wondered what he would say, if she told him 
she would like to divide them with him—and remain free. but 
the immediate question was, not his feelings about his profession, 
but the means by which to find him a substitute for the secretary 
and companion who had been taken ill in so untimely a manner. 

And at this juncture, the footman again made his appearance. 

“'There’s a young person, ma’am, who says you know her, and 
she is very anxious to see Mr. Arkwright. I was to say her name 
was Ormerod, and her business was very important.” 

“ Alice Ormerod!” cried Elisabeth. ‘She wished to see Mr. 
Arkwright ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I’ve taken her into the library.” 

“What does this mean? Felix, come!” 

They went out of the room together. 


Cuapter IX. 
ELISABETH DISAPPROVES. 


ALicE was indeed waiting in the library, but still standing up, 
where the footman had left her. Her face, though calm in ex- 
pression, was very pale, and there was something in her eyes and 
on her mouth, telling of mental suffering, severe suffering. Elisa- 
beth saw it at once, and at once said to herself, “The young 
man has been behaving badly, but what can she want with 
Felix?” Felix saw it too, but what he felt was that this young 
woman was not at all like the young woman he remembered 
seeing at Moor Isles, and that, either from ill health, or some 
other cause, her beauty was much diminished. That was his first 
feeling. 

“ Alice Ormerod, I’m glad to see you,” said Elisabeth, heartily, 
as she shook her hand. “What brings you here, though?” And 
then seeing a sudden, pained look cross the other’s face, she 
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quickly added, “But never mind. I’ve glad you have come. 
My servant said you asked for Mr. Arkwright. Here he is!” 

“T made so bold,” Alice answered, in a trembling voice, as her 
eyes timidly and for a moment rested on Felix’s face. She had 
fancied that she remembered him so vividly and exactly, that he 
was the most approachable person she had ever known, and that 
it would be so easy to speak to him. But now, as she stood 
face to face with him, under these different circumstances, 
and saw how gravely he looked at her, she suddenly felt 
him very formidable and imposing; and as the nature of her 
errand flashed through her mind, and the recollection that these 
two persons, kindly, well-meaning, were perfectly in ignorance of 
what brought her there, they seemed to swim before her eyes, and 
for a moment her courage failed. But only fora moment. Straight 
and out-spoken she had been born; so she would live, so she would 
die. And after one moment, during which she met the steady gaze 
of Felix, with an equally steady one of her own, and felt as if a 
wave of a cold sea had passed over her, she was herself again. 

“Tt was in the newspaper that I saw Mr. Arkwright was here,” 
she said, “at least that he was in Irkford, and I thought he might 
be staying with you. It’s the greatest chance that I ever found 
it out. It’s the greatest wonder that things should have happened 
just as they have, and I hope neither he nor you will think me 
very impudent if I asked to speak to him alone—if he has the time, 
that is. It’s a matter of great importance to me, at any rate—and 
to some others,” she added with a sigh. 

Elisabeth had been holding her hand and looking at her all this 
time, and she now turned to Felix and looked at him. 

“You can spare the time, Felix, can’t you?” she asked, and he 
saw that she very much wished him to say yes, despite the smile 
in her eyes which she could not quite repress. There was some- 
thing so artless in Alice’s simplicity, that if they had not both 
realised by now, that she was in great distress, the smile would 
have appeared on their faces, as well as in their eyes. 

“T wonder what in the world she can have come for,” Felix 
speculated. ‘“ But I suppose I shall hear what she has to say. 
It’s rather a miscellaneous programme, this, just before setting off.” 

And aloud he said, “ Yes, certainly, I can give Miss Ormerod a 
little time, if her business is urgent.” 

“Tl make it as short as I can,” said Alice humbly. 

“Then I will leave you,” said Elisabeth, turning away. 

“Look here, Lisa,” he said hurriedly, “don’t utilise the oppor- 
tunity to send for half-a-dozen candidates for Harry Lauriston’s 
place, do you understand ?” 
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“T understand,” she replied in a tone more of sorrow than of 
anger, as she shook her head, and saying to Alice, “I shall see 
you again before you go,” she left them. 

“Won't you sit down?” said Felix, pushing forward a chair, 
and looking attentively at the girl. Her cheeks were a little 
flushed now, and he saw her strong and simple beauty assert it- 
self once more. And her distress, so bravely battled with, moved 
him. 

“Thank you,” said she, “but I don’t know whether I can sit 
still to tell you what has happened.” 

Nevertheless, she did sit down, and clasped her hands, from 
which she had taken the gloves—the unwelcome restraint neces- 
sitated by a journey to Irkford. 

“You remember, sir, I expect, the day that you and the two 
ladies came over to Moor Isles, and had dinner and tea with Mr. 
Brian ?” 

“Perfectly,” he said. He too, had seated himself beside a 
table, on which he rested his elbow as he faced her. 

“T thought you wouldn’t have forgotten, for all you have so 
many engagements and so many friends. Eh, sir, but poor Mr. 
Brian did think a deal of you! He was never tired of talking 
about you.” 

“Did!” echoed Felix,startled. “ You speak as if he were dead.” 

“Oh, no, no! He’s alive, thank God And yet,” she 
added quickly, raising her clasped hands together, and then letting 
them fall again into her lap, “I don’t know why I should say, 
thank God ! I think it would have hurt me less to see him in his 
grave, than brought so low as he is now.” 

No tears came into her eyes as she looked at him, but an ex- 
pression infinitely more sad than tears overspread her whole face. 

“IT suppose I am to do something or other for that lad,” Felix 
said within himself. ‘There’s some great mess taken place, I can 
see.” Then aloud, but encouragingly. 

“T am very sorry if any misfortune has happened to him. 
What is it ?” 

“You are very kind,” said she, almost breaking down at his 
tone of interest. “Perhaps you'll remember too, that before you 
left that evening, a young man and his sister came in, and sat 
down to table, and had tea with you?” 

“Yes, I remember that, too, very well.” 

“Well, sir, all Mr. Brian’s friends were sorry he had so much to 
do with that family. They are not a good family. There’s bad blood 
inthem. They’re not true,and they are not honest, and their friends 
are like themselves. Oh, never believe that it was his nature, of him- 
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self, to have gone with such people. It was because he had fallen 
in love with her. If she had been true and honest, it would have 
been all right, whatever the others might have been, but she was 
like the rest of them—false. They do say you could never depend 
on a Barraclough, man or woman, keeping their word. Even if it 
went against their own interests, sometimes it seemed as if they 
had to be false. She was false. She played him up and down, and 
led him on, and wouldn’t say yes or no, and let him keep coming 
to the house, and made him believe she was going to take him 
sometime or other, and all the time she was promised to another 
man—one that had a power over her; and this man and her 
brother just set to work and took advantage of his love for her, to 
make him play cards and billiards, and things I don’t understand 
—nor he either, poor lad! They wanted him out of the way, and 
to ruin him was the only plan that came into their minds. Well, 
he wasn’t strong enough to lead that kind of a life, and he got 
quite mad—quite, quite mad. Mr. Brian hasn’t been in his right 
mind this many a week.” 

She paused, and choked down some kind of a sob, while Felix 
sat and listened, and wondered what it was all leading to. Somehow 
it did not sound as if it were going to be an appeal for money ; 
but what then could it be? She went on by-and-by. 

“Tt had to come to an end at last, that kind of thing. He 
went up there last night, and as he doesn’t generally come in till 
nearly morning, Mrs. Stott, that’s his old servant, was surprised 
when she heard him open the door before twelve o’clock. She had 
gone to bed, but she heard him come in, and go into one of the sit- 
ting-rooms, and then she heard him groan, and then all was quiet. 
She was frightened—too frightened to go down, but she never shut 
her eyes, to sleep, you may be certain, and she got up very early, 
between four and five in the morning, and went downstairs, and 
though she was very frightened, she went into the parlour, and 
there she found that he had never gone to bed, but was thrown 
down in an armchair, just as he’d come in, and he was sleeping 
and groaning in his sleep, and Ferran, his dog, had his nose on 
his knee, and was looking up into his face most pitifully. She 
didn’t dare to waken him up, but she stepped across, and told me 
and my father, and we went to his house—we were sure there 
was something very wrong. And they said that Id better go in 
and awaken him. Mrs. Stott thought he might be angry with 
her, if he saw her first thing. So I went into the room, but he 
had just opened his eyes, and when he looked at me, I do think, 
for half a minute, he didn’t know me. And then he says, ‘ Why, 
Alice, what time o’ day is it? Have I been asleep?’ And then 
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he saw the lamp, and that it wasn’t daylight, and he sat up, and 
looked about him and at me and shuddered. I just said Mrs. 
Stott had been afraid he was ill, and had sent for me, and I said 
didn’t he think he’d better go to bed, and try to get a little sleep. 
He only laughed at that, and then—oh, sir, I thought my heart 
would ha’ broken. It all came back to him, and he said sud- 
denly, ‘Alice, I’m going away from here, and I must tell you 
what’s happened, that some one may know what has become of 
me.’ And then he told me how they had played, and played, and 
betted so high, he said; I’m sure I don’t know what he means, 
but at last he got desperate, hoping to beat this man—Law, his 
name is, and he staked the very house that he lives in—Moor 
Isles, sir, that he loves better than anything in this world, except 
the woman that’s brought him to this, and he lost it. That 
sobered him, I know. But as if that wasn’t enough, he went to 
say good-bye to her, and then this other man, who has no more 
pity than a tiger, and who wanted to get him out of the way, for 
once and all, turns round upon her, and forced her to confess that 
she had ever so long been engaged to be his wife. Ay, it seems 
impossible that such wickedness can be, but what I tell you is 
every word true.” (And indeed, Felix did not doubt a syllable of 
her story.) “ He told me all this, and then he said death was much 
better than life, for such a fool as he had been, and he was going 
away—he didn’t know where—over the moors, or anywhere, and 
perhaps he might die if he stayed away long enough.” 

Again she paused. 

“And you?” asked Felix. “ Why did he choose you to tell all 
this to—about his love for this other girl, and all the rest of it ?” 

For a moment, but only for a moment, her face flushed pain- 
fully. She was past any coyness of concealment. 

“T hope, because he knew he could trust me in anything, and 
ask anything from me,” she said. “I’m his oldest friend. We 
were playfellows together when we were little children; and we 
were like brother and sister when we were boy and girl, and since 
we've grown up, I’ve hoped for nothing so much as his happiness. 
And he has always been true to me—as his friend. That is why 
he told me.” 

“ And you have come to tell it all to me—why ?” he asked, not 
unkindly, but almost reverentially. 

“Yes, sir. I came to you, not because I’ve any claim upon 
you at all, but because I trusted you when I first saw you, and 
knew that you had a kind heart, and were true. When Mr. 
Brian had got a little quieter, but before I'd called the others in, 
he said to me again, ‘Eh, Alice, where can I go to be furthest 
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away from all this? IfI could put fifty thousand miles between 
me and Thornton, I think I could even wish to live again.’ Well, 
a sudden thought came into my mind. I said to him that he 
must bear up, and have patience for a day, and I thought perhaps 
I could manage for him to goa long way off, if it wasn’t fifty 
thousand miles. I’d read in the paper the day before all about 
what you were going todo. Mr. Brian thought all the world of 
you, sir, and I’ve just come to tell you all about it, and ask if 
you'd let him go with you.” 

Felix stared at her for a moment. 

“Let him go with me!” he at last ejaculated, and then, silent 
again from excess of astonishment, once more sat and gazed at 
her. He had had a good many experiences of different kinds 
during his career, but not one quite like this, and he began to 
wonder whether he had not heard wrongly. 

Alice, however, soon set him right on that point. 

“Yes, let him go with you,” she repeated resolutely, as she 
looked at him earnestly. ‘“ He must go away, or else he'll either 
kill himself, or something bad will happen between him and those 
two men that have fleeced him so. He can’t go alone—at least, 
it would be a very bad thing for him to go alone. He can’t hire 
any one to go with him—he has played away too much of his 
money for that. But he won’t be dependent on your charity, sir, 
either. He has told me all that has happened, and there is some- 
thing left—just because he wasn’t able to get at it in a minute ; 
and we'll see to that. We want to save him.” (She spoke as if 
it were all settled and arranged. Felix could not guess how 
suffocatingly her heart was beating.) ‘He'd be proud to go 
anywhere with you, and I’m sure he might be able to do some- 
thing or other to help you. At first he may be a little sad and 
low, but he'll remember what is due to you. And you mustn’t 
think,” she added, with almost painful earnestness, “ that because 
he has been gambling with these men, and has nearly ruined 
himself, that he’s fond of low company. No; he never was. He 
never did like drinking or anything bad, till he fell in love with a 
bad woman—such a woman’s place ought to be amongst other bad 
women,” Alice went on with remorseless outspokenness, “and not 
in what people think is a respectable house, where everything 
seems as if it was what it ought to be. That’s what has ruined 
him—not love of bad company. He'll do nothing to disgrace you. 
I can answer for that. And now you know everything, and it’s in 
your power and in your hands to save him, body and soul, if 
you'll undertake to do it.” 

“To save him, body and soul.” As she ceased speaking, these 
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words echoed in Felix’s ears. A noble task, no doubt, he thought, 
hardly able to repress a smile, as the humour of the situation, of 
whose very existence Alice was unconscious in her earnestness, 
presented itself to his mind. The only thing was, he was not a 
missionary, given over to the saving of reckless, passionate young 
men’s souls and bodies; and he felt very little inclination to turn 
missionary in this particular case. The idea of setting off on his 
tour accompanied by the blighted young man brooding over his 
blasted hopes and perfidious love, was by no means a pleasant one 
to him. He would feel him a responsibility, and a frightful bore 
—this last was what Felix most keenly felt—a bore—such a bore 
as had perhaps rarely fallen to the lot of mortal man. He did not 
suppose that Brian, accustomed to be his own master, lead his 
own life, consult himself alone as to his actions, would be of the 
slightest use to him in the capacity of useful companion. No. 
If he undertook the thing it would have to be without any hope 
of reward, save the proverbial one rendered by virtue to itself. 
If he undertook it, it would be—his eyes again searched Alice’s 
face, and he felt it very keenly—it would be because he was too 
soft-hearted to send this young woman away with, so to speak, 
her confidence betrayed, her purpose, which was pure and un- 
selfish, frustrated, and her hopes disappointed. With what an 
effort she must have strung herself up to seek this interview and 
ask this favour! She had put on an undaunted front, but Felix 
knew that it must have cost her a tremendous effort to go through 
with it. In hope, in trust, in the fervour of love and self-sacrifice 
she had come ; her errand was to send away the man she loved— 
to let him go now, away from her—not selfishly to keep him near 
her, and make use of the revulsion which the other woman’s 
deceit might have produced in his mind—what would she feel if 
she had to return with all her passionate endeavour fruitless, so 
much eager effort useless? What a dreariness there would be— 
what a hopelessness over those two houses this night! As this 
aspect of the case came strongly into his mind, there came also 
the feeling, undefined, but convincing, that he would not send her 
away empty-handed and aching-hearted. She was a brave 
creature, he said to himself, a simple, true-hearted woman. In 
Felix’s own character there was perhaps something of the same 
generous, uncomplicated simplicity of feeling and action. But 
as aman of the world he felt that it would not do to make 
unreserved, unconditional promises. 

“T don’t know about saving him,” said he. “People generally 
have to save themselves, you know. But, supposing I were to 
consent, do you think he would come?” 
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“Yes; I can answer for it—he would.” 

“T will tell you—it is a singular coincidence, that I have this 
morning had a message to say that the gentleman who was going 
out with me to help me in various ways, is ill with fever, and has 
to give up the journey. Now,I cannot take a useless person 
with me. I want some assistance from my companion ; he would 
have to write letters, see people, and make himself useful in 
various ways. Do you suppose that your friend, in his present 
condition of mind, and accustomed to consult no one but himself 
as to what he will or will not do, would be able or willing to 
submit to orders, and perhaps give up his own wishes for my 
convenience—for that is what it comes to when one person agrees 
to make himself useful to another.” 

“T'll put him on his honour,” said Alice promptly, “and I’m 
certain the bare idea of getting away, and having something 
quite different to do and to think about from what he’s ever had 
before, will be the saving of him. Besides, he does think a deal of 
you, as I told you. It’s been clouded over lately, but it will come out 
again when he’s free from what has been making him so mad.” 

Felix bowed gravely, thinking within himself that to be held 
in such high esteem was not always the most convenient thing in 
the world. But he had swiftly made up in his mind to do what 
this young woman wanted him to do, and he was not going to 
spoil the concession by making it ungraciously. 

“Well,” he said slowly, but not unkindly. “ You know him, 
or at any rate you ought to know him and his character well. 
You speak as if you understood him, and I am sure you have his 
welfare at heart. I liked the lad very much, I must say, when I 
met him, and I am truly sorry he has fallen into such bad hands. 
I think I will do as you wish, Miss Ormerod, with this reservation,” 
he added raising his hand quickly, as she was about to speak, 
“that I do not by any means pledge myself to take charge of 
him or even to keep him in my immediate party all the time I am 
away, or under all circumstances. You will excuse me if I speak 
plainly, and remind you that I am going abroad in a public capacity, 
not a private one. I am bound to fulfil my engagements to the 
public, whatever may be the state of my private affairs, and should 
I find at any time that young Holgate caused me trouble, or in 
any way interfered with my arrangements, I should feel myself 
perfectly at liberty to tell him that we must part company, and 
that he must rely upon himself and his own resources. You un- 
derstand me, I dare say?” 

“ Yes, indeed, sir, I do; and he will understand too. Oh, sir, 
there’s things that one person can do for another, that no thanks 
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can pay for; nothing but our lives can show we are grateful, and 
you are doing such a thing for me now, and for him, and for all of 
us, to-day. And——” she made a sudden pause. The colour 
rushed over her face, the tears to her eyes. She looked at him in 
affright, and half whispered ; “ Eh, I seem as if I only just knew 
what l’d done. What must you have thought of me?” 

For the first time during the interview she saw him, not as a 
strong abstract power, able to get her what she wanted, but as a 
man, a very human man, a man with whom she had been pleading 
desperately for the man whom she loved, and it suddenly rushed 
over her mind, he had understood it all, as plainly as if she had 
told it to him in so many words. She felt as if she would choke, 
and suddenly stood silent. 

“ What must I have thought of you?” he repeated, smiling. 
“Nothing but good, you may be sure. Whatever becomes of 
Brian Holgate, he will not have wanted for a good woman’s in- 
fluence. Do not be troubled about that.” 

“But,” she interrupted—she was standing up now, and stam- 
mered out, “ you won't tell him allI said, sir. He might think 
I'd been too bold on his behalf, and r 

“T shall tell him nothing that you would not wish him to hear. 
What will you say to him? It is as well that I should know.” 

“ Just that I came to see you, and that your secretary couldn’t go 
with you, and I asked if you’d try him, and that you consented.” 

“Very well. That will do, and now, to consider the business 
part of the matter, I suppose you know that the Batavia sails to- 
morrow at two in the afternoon. I had already taken a berth for 
the gentleman whom I mentioned to you. So it will do very well 
for him. I will see to the transaction, do you understand ? ” 

“Yes, sir, I understand.” 

“Very good. Then let him be at Liverpool, and at the Cunard 
wharf, not later than half-past twelve to-morrow. And I think 
that is all, I need not keep you any longer. Would you like to 
see Mrs. Reichardt again before you go?” 

“No, not to-day; I'll see her another time. I couldn’t talk to 
any one till I’ve got this all settled,” she said, and Felix almost 
laughed to himself at the relief he felt at hearing this—he did not 
want Elisabeth to hear what he had done till Alice Ormerod had 
left the house ; and, with a guilty kind of feeling, he reconnoitred 
the country before letting Alice out. The hall was empty, the 
house was quiet; he was ashamed of himself for not having the 
courage to ring the bell and have her shown out in orthodox 
fashion ; but it was much easier and, above all, much quicker, to 
walk across the hall with her, and himself to open the door for 
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her. He answered her silent look of gratitude and tremulous 
emotion—half joy, half sorrow—with a smile, and a kindly 
pressure of the hand. She walked quickly away, and then he, 
feeling very much like a schoolboy who has been on a clandes- 
tine errand to the larder, returned to the sitting-rooms, and 
wandered from one to another of them, in search of his greatest 
friend. 

He found her at last in her own sanctum, craved an audience, 
and was admitted. She'was at her writing-table, but turned round 
as he came in. 

“Well, do you want me to go down to her, or do you wish 
first to explain what her business was with you?” she asked 
cheerfully. 

“She has gone. Insulting though you may feel it to be to 
yourself, the truth is, she said she did not wish to see any one 
else—this time—after we had settled matters.” 

“What was her trouble then? Something that you could 
settle without my assistance, it seems. Oh, and Felix,” she 
added, briskly, “I have thought of a secretary for you—an 
excellent one. Yes, one of Mr. Reediey’s young men—you are 
always so nasty about Mr. Reedley’s young men, or I should have 
sent him word straight }away to come here at once.” 

“Tt is a mercy -you did not. It would have caused a complica- 
tion, for I have just engaged a—well, I don’t know whether 
secretary is just the right word—a companion, we'll say. Not 
one of Mr. Reedley’s young men, but one recommended by Miss 
Alice Ormerod.” 

“ What on earth do you mean?” 

“Our friend Brian Holgate is to go out with me.” 

“Brian Holgate? What nonsense are you talking, Felix?” 

“Tt is not nonsense at all.” He briefly related the story of his 
interview with Alice, and what she had asked, and what he had 
consented to, and added, “It will be a bore, that’s the worst of 
it—a frightful bore; otherwise it will answer well enough, I 
daresay.” 

If he had hoped to avert the expression of her opinion by 
speaking in this off-hand way, he failed signally. She was silent 
for a few moments, looking at him. Then, slowly— 

“Do you mean to tell me, sir, that this is serious—this tale I 
have heard, and not some wild and far-fetched romance?” 

* Perfectly serious. Why not?” 

“Because it is simply and utterly mad, and you are usually a 
sane person—usually—I don’t say always.” 

“ Mad—what nonsense!” said the much-tried man, who was 
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leaning with his back against the mantelpiece; and he moved his 
foot uneasily to and fro. 

“Tt is mad, and it is nonsense. Don’t really tell me you are 
committed to this thing, and can’t get out of it.” 

“T have no wish to get out of it,” he assured her, but not with 
very great heartiness. Then with more decision, “But if I had, 
it is impossible. I have passed my word to her, and there is no 
going back from that.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, lifted her hands from her lap, and 
let them fall again with a mixture of annoyance and resignation 
in her expression. 

“Tt is too bad—it is beyond everything,” she said. 

“T don’t understand you. You used to profess the greatest 
interest in this very young man.” 

“Perhaps I did. I don’t say that I am not interested in him 
even now. It’s a very sad tale, I’m sure,” said Elisabeth, with a 
sympathetic sigh. “ But that is an entirely different thing—that is 
not the same as for you, Felix Arkwright, to set off on this journey, 
on which you will be criticised and interviewed, and talked about, 
and have everything belonging to you dragged into the greatest 
publicity, with a man who has just gambled away nearly all his 
estate, out of weak love for a bad girl, and who is just in the first 
despair and depression of the catastrophe. Itis you who will have 
to look after him, instead of having in him a useful person to 
take all worry and trouble off your shoulders.” 

*“T am not so sure it will be so bad as that,” he said. “It 
will be a bore, I don’t deny. But if I don’t mind y 

“Tf you don’t mind, I do,” she ,told him, her colour rising, and 
her eyes filling with tears of vexation. ‘“ You are indifferent 
about appearances very often, I know, and so am I—about myself, 
but not where you come in, Felix. You can’t make yourself into 
a mere private person, travelling for pleasure, and you ought to 
have some regard for your entowrage, for our sakes, if not for your 
own. I wanted all belonging to you to be perfect, and beyond all 
criticism, while you are over there. And now—you have let this 
creature be hooked on to you in this style. There’s something so 
utterly incongruous about it. I could ery with vexation.” 

When Elisabeth got so far as to call a person suffering from 
misfortune, a “creature,” she must, indeed, have been deeply 
perturbed. 

“ Believe me, Lisa, I shall be equal to the emergency. I knew 
you would be vexed ; and I’m sorry, but I am not quite unversed 
in the ways of the world, after all. Your friend Alice put it very 
justly, when she said it might be the saving of him, body and 
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soul. I gave her to understand that if I found him troublesome, 
or interfering in any way with my convenience, I should feel at 
liberty to send him away at once.” 

“Tt is done,” was all that Elisabeth would say. “ And it can- 
not be undone. But I hate it. I am certain no good will come 
of it, and if it were not your last day here, I would quarrel with 
you.” 

“Don’t do that,” he said humbly, but smiling at the same 
time, in a way that increased her exasperation; so that she 
cried— 

“Well, after this, never preach to me about acting on impulse, 
and saddling myself with all kinds of unprofitable burdens—never, 
sir. Nothing that I ever did could approach the recklessness of 
this.” 

“Then you admit that you have done reckless things ?” 

“T admit nothing, except that you have called some of my 
actions reckless, while I know certainly that this of yours is sheer 
insanity. I have a good case against you now,” she added 
triumphantly. “Ines was always a sore subject with you. By 
the use of your superior masculine overbearing strength, you 
bullied me out of alluding to that business in any but the 
most respectful way. But this—eleven years later—so much 
older, and no wiser—no more prudent, no more attached to your 
own interests—you shall not bully me out of this. Ill punish 
you with it many a time when you are so odious about my Mr. 
Reedley. So there! I dare say you will have saved the young 
man from destruction. I shall say no more about it, but I utterly 
disapprove of it.” 

With which she held out her hand. He came forward, stooped 
over it; carried it to his lips. 

“This kindly hand,” said he, “ has ever treated me more gently 
and generously than I deserved. And I don’t think its owner 
means to strike me very hard, even now.” 

“Its owner is a weak-minded, silly woman, where her friends 
come in. And you have struck me hard enough this morning 
—and twice over. First about Ines, and now this. Well, 
well!” 
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Exisabetn’s party that evening was a brilliant success. It was 
not a very large gathering—indeed, she said she hoped it resembled 
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the entertainments spoken of by one of Miss Austen’s heroines 
as “small, but very elegant.” There was some music, but not too 
much; some allusions, not to the coming parting but to the pro- 
spective triumphs of the singer who was going away from them. 
Felix sang one or two songs of a rigorously cheerful description ; 
and Elisabeth performed a perfect tour de force of brilliant execu- 
tion (execution and nothing else, as she herself said) on her 
violin; a fantasia, dazzling, and quite devoid of sentiment or of 
anything but—execution. There were some very pretty women 
present, and there was a very fine supper to be eaten, and very 
good champagne to be drunk. And just before the last-named 
event—the eating of the supper, took place,a young girl who 
was present, implored Elisabeth to get Felix “ to sing ‘ Auld lang 
syne,’ or ‘Home, sweet Home,’ or something like that, dear Mrs. 
Reichardt. They say he can sing ballad music as beautifully as 
he does everything else.” Elisabeth tapped her arm reprovingly 
with her fan. 

“What an idea, child! As if such things as this had any 
connection with ‘Home, sweet Home!’ He is not going to 
‘Home, sweet Home,’ but to America, to New York; the thing I 
have just been playing, exactly foreshadows in music what his 
career over there will be. You should never try to mix tears 
with laughter, it spoils the unity of things. And you must see 
that British ballad music, and Frenchified New Yorkism, don’t go 
together.” 

The young lady blushed deeply, and was fain to withdraw, and 
hide her diminished head, feeling as if she had done a very stupid 
thing. It was not Elisabeth’s way to mortify the smallest or 
most insignificant of her fellow-creatures in this manner, but as a 
matter of fact, she was in a nervous agony lest any ill-advised 
person should actually prefer such a request to Felix, and lest he 
should comply with it. It would, she felt, have been quite too 
much for her. But luckily, no such catastrophe occurred. The 
lively evening was kept up till a late hour, so that when her last 
guest was gone, she felt quite justified in pretending to be over- 
come with sleep and weariness—in apparently stifling a yawn; 
and with a kiss to her father-in-law, and a fleeting touch of her 
fingers on those of her friend, hastened away to her room. 

They were all late the next morning, and there was not 
opportunity for much talk before it was time to go to the train 
which was to take them to Liverpool. 

“Don’t you think it will tire you very much, Lisa?” he asked 
her casually, when she said it was high time to go and put on her 
bonnet. 
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“No, I don’t. Ithink it would be much more tiring to sit here 
thinking about it until der Vater returned to tell me all about it. 
And I don’t care ”—with sublime inconsistency—“ if it should be 
ever so tiring; I am going to see the last of you, Felix, at 
Liverpool, and mind you don’t forget to telegraph from New York.” 

He said no more. She went and put on her bonnet, according 
to her word; her carriage came round, and they drove down to 
the Irkford station, where they found several friends awaiting 
them who went with them to Liverpool, and there, of course, more 
were assembled. Elisabeth felt her composure returning ; there 
was safety in numbers. It goes without saying that a friendship 
like this of Elisabeth and Felix had not been carried on without 
many a speculation on the parts of those who witnessed it, as to 
whether it would not, should not, must not, end in a marriage; 
and they, being neither children nor simpletons, were perfectly 
aware of these speculations. Had such a thought existed, on 
either side, the alliance must quickly have come to an end; but 
no such thought did exist, and their friendship remained—a joy 
and a consolation to both. At this moment the thought which 
chiefly agitated Elisabeth’s mind, was not one connected with 
herself or her own privileges, but a totally different one. She, 
Felix, and her father-in-law were alone in the cab which conveyed 
them from the Liverpool station to the landing stage; here was 
her opportunity. She was just about to speak, when Felix 
observed— 

“TI wonder if poor Holgate will be there allright. Rather a sell 
for me, if he should not turn up after all.” 

A shade came over her face, and a smile at the same time. 

“Oh, dear, I had quite forgotten him; and you must go and 
bring him back to me just now, of all times! Of course he will 
be there. That proverb about a bad shilling is the truest one that 
was ever made.” 

He laughed. 

“T must certainly keep him out of your way, or you will frighten 
him into going back.” 

“T wish I could. But a truce to your Holgates! Listen, 
Felix; I have something to say to you, and this is the only 
chance for me. I shall be writing to Ines in a day or two, and, of 
course, I shall mention having seen you off on this occasion, and 
equally of course, she will have read all about your departure in 
the papers ever so long before. But in my letter may I not give 
her your love, and say that you told me to wish her good-bye?” 

He was on the point of answering “ Oh, yes, if you like”; but, 
happening to look at her before he spoke, he was struck with 
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something of eagerness and excitement in her face and eyes, and 
his words were arrested. He paused a moment, then said— 

“Now look here, Lisa, my compact with that child was that 
absolutely no communications should pass between us—neither 
word, nor letter, nor message. She is prepared to carry out her 
share in the bargain like a Spartan. What would she think of 
me if I were the first to break them—the conditions I had myself 
laid down?” 

“She would think it adorable of you, I’ve no doubt.” 

“You are a very trying person, sometimes, and for quiet, 
persistent determination to have your own way, I don’t know 
your equal,” he said, his colour rising; “but as I should very 
much object to her thinking anything I did adorable, I must beg 
you not to break the agreement that we made with each other ; 
it will be altogether without my sanction if you say anything of 
the kind to her.” 

“T don’t know how you can be so—so granite in your obduracy,” 
she said, vexedly, leaning back, and looking crossly at him. 

‘‘ Leave me alone,” he answered her. “Iam convinced that I 
am doing right, and that it will all turn out well in the end; and 
if you leave it all to me, you won’t be responsible if anything 
should go wrong.” 

“No,” said she; “but I am not happy about it. It haunts me 
sometimes,” 

To this he made no reply, and just at this moment their cab 
pulled up with a jerk; they had arrived at the wharf, and a porter 
threw open the door. 

“ Batavia,” said Felix, briefly, glad to change the subject. 

“ Batavia—this way, sir. The last tender’s waiting, and you 
haven’t too much time.” 

And indeed they had not; they had scarcely hurried on to the 
tender, and assembled themselves in a group, when the whistle 
sounded, and they were off. Then Felix bethought himself 
suddenly of his promised travelling companion, and with a start 
and a muttered exclamation, he moved a little aside from his 
friends, reconnoitring the other groups present. Elisabeth 
guessed at once the reason of his moving away, and her jealous 
eyes followed him. He had not far to go. Then Elisabeth saw 
him accost a young man who had been standing alone, and who 
now made a step forward. They shook hands; Elisabeth looked, 
and despite her vexation, partly real, partly assumed, over this 
part of the business, she started and felt, first astonishment, then 
pity as she began to admit to herself that she supposed this must 
be their pleasant host, Brian Holgate, but that if she had met 
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him in the street she would assuredly have passed him without 
recognising him. She recollected a kindly-eyed, smiling lad, with 
a fresh colour and a cheerful aspect; she saw a still-looking man 
with a thin face, very white, and with eyes that seemed to have 
sunk far back into their sockets—mournful, haunting eyes. He 
looked so old, quite calm and self-possessed ; but he reminded her 
of a man she had once seen who had just passed the turning- 
point in a fearful struggle between life and death, in what had 
been nearly a mortal illness. Brian Holgate’s face had just that 
expression, she felt—as if the foe had been choked and flung aside, 
but as if another such victory would be far worse than a defeat. 
Perhaps, knowing the circumstances, she read something more 
than would have been apparent to an ignorant onlooker; but be 
that as it may, the feeling described seized her strongly. A very 
slight smile crossed his face as Felix came up to him. The artist 
also had felt a shock as he encountered those changed eyes of 
Brian’s. It was not in his nature to do things by halves, and he 
held out his hand cordially, saying— 

“We came so late that I had not time to look for you before, 
I’m glad you have come, and we will have some talk a little later, 
on the steamer, shall we?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Brian, quietly. ‘ Pray do not notice me till you 
have said good-bye to your friends. I preferred to come alone, 
and I will gladly wait till you are free.” 

Felix assented, and was turning away when Elisabeth came up. 
Her vexation—what there was of it—had disappeared; it never 
lasted long in the presence of grief or misfortune. Felix was 
surprised at the pleasure he felt when he saw her come forward, 
with the look of kindness on her face which he knew so well. 
She too went up to Brian and held out her hand. 

“You remember me, Mr. Holgate, I hope?” 

“Oh, yes!” Brian’s hat came off, and he made a profound 
bow, but like all his words and his actions, it seemed mechanical. 

“ Go away, Felix,” she said, smiling, to him; and, as he turned 
back to his friends she continued, “ Since you are going with him, 
Mr. Holgate, no matter under what circumstances, I want to tell 
you that I hope you will do what you can to help him. You will 
find him so easy to get on with—so kind and so considerate ; 
remember that there are some of us over here who would break 
our hearts, more or less, if anything really bad were to happen to 
him. Will you?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Reichardt ; whatever lies in my power I will do, so 
long as we are together.” 

“ And bring both him and yourself safely back to us ?” 
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“No doubt he will come safely back to you. As for me, I shall 
never return to England.” 

“Oh, yes, you will!” she said, gently. ‘“ Perhaps there are 
people whose hearts would break for you as well as for him.” (He 
looked at her a little defiantly.) ‘You will come back. We 
shall see you again.” 

Brian was silent. In his mind’s eye he saw the scene of the 
morning—the cold, dull, autumn dawn, the hurried preparations ; 
the last look over the fields and hills which he had loved so well; 
Sarah Stott’s woebegone mien; his own words to Alice— what- 
ever you do on my behalf, Alice, will be right to me, and far more 
than I deserve”—and her pale but composed countenance, her 
unbroken self-possession ; her unfailing presence of mind up to the 
very last, when she had laid her hand upon his shoulder, kissed 
him gently, and said, “ Good-bye and God bless you, Brian, in all 
your undertakings.” And then the departure. He did not 
remember much since that moment of Alice’s kiss, it seemed to 
him that from that instant all his past was past—dead and buried, 
and that never more would he wish or try to revisit the scenes in 
which it had been acted. 

“T won't talk to you,” said Elisabeth, still more gently. “I 
only wanted to tell you that I have never forgotten how kind you 
were to us that day, and I shall never forget you. I shall always 
expect Mr. Arkwright to tell me something about you, when he 
writes. And I shall not be long in going over to Thornton, I 
want to see Alice Ormerod again.” 

He smiled a little. “She'll be very glad,” said he. ‘She 
thinks a deal of you, and has often said so.” 

Shaking his hand again, she wished him health and prosperity, 
and returned to her party. They had steamed into the shadow 
of the Batavia’s great black hull; half-an-hour later, the crowd of 
passengers on board the big liner were leaning over the taffrail, 
exchanging hand-kisses ; waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and 
whispered last words, with tear-dimmed eyes, and in broken 
voices with the other crowd on the deck of the rapidly diminish- 
ing tender, as it relentlessly flew up the river to the town again. 
Then it was gone, and so far as most of them knew, before any of 
those dear hands could again be clasped, or lips kissed, or voices 
heard, twice three thousand miles must be measured, and all the 
perils of the deep encountered. 

Felix, as he turned away, and looked seawards, had a little un- 
easy feeling in his heart for a moment, no more. 

“T almost wish I had said yes, to Lisa, when she asked for that 
message.” 
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Che Romance of History. 
v. 
BENYOWSKY. 


OTHELLO’s narrative sums up, with singular exactness, the story 
of the strange career which we are now about to trace. The 
history of the Count de Benyowsky is a tale 


“Of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of being taken by the insolent foe 
And sold to slavery.” 


It is a tale which, as it tells 


“Of his redemption thence, 
And portance in his travel’s history,” 


whirls the reader round the globe, through every kind of peril and 
adventure, through scenes that change at every instant like the 
aspects ofa dream. It is this swift succession of events so varied 
and so striking that imparts to Benyowsky’s story its peculiar 
colour of romance. He is the Candide and the Monte Christo of 
real life. 

He was born in the year 1741 at Verbowa, the family estate in 
Hungary, was baptized by the names of Maurice Augustus, and, as 
the son of a magnate, was brought up at the court of Vienna. 
The fortunes of his early years were well adapted to call forth 
his character. His father was a general of the Emperor’s Horse ; 
and the boy, being destined for the same profession, received at 
fourteen the rank of lieutenant, marched against Prussia, and 
fought in four pitched battles before he was seventeen. While he 
was absent in Lithuania, his father died, and he became the 
Count de Benyowsky. But his brothers, during his absence, seized 
on his estate. He instantly flew home, raised and armed a party 
of his vassals, and drove off the birds of prey. But the interloping 
heirs had friends at court. He was accused as a rebel and a 
rioter. His castle and domains were taken from him by the State 
and given over to the clutch of the usurpers. In anger and 
disgust he turned his back upon his country, and having a desire 
to study seamanship, repaired to Amsterdam, and thence to 
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Plymouth. There he found time to learn, not only how to sail 
a ship, but how to play a game of chess, and how to twang the 
harp. 

He then resolved to see the world; but as he was about to step 
on board a vessel bound for the West Indies, the States of Poland 
sent him an appeal to join their confederation against Russia. 
His bold, restless, and adventurous spirit leaped at the proposal. 
He crossed to Warsaw, took the oaths, and held himself in instant 
readiness for action. But before he was required to draw his 
sword he chanced to fall into a fever, while staying at the house 
of a gentleman of Zips named Hensky, was nursed back into 
health by his host’s three daughters, fell in love with one of 
them, and married her. The honeymoon was scarcely over when 
he was summoned by the States to Cracow, which a Russian force 
was marching to besiege. Without venturing to tell his bride 
where he was going, he tore himself from her embrace, and rode 
away upon that fatal enterprise which was destined to prove 
fruitful of so many strange vicissitudes. 

Benyowsky was now twenty-seven; a soldier and a sailor, 
master of a handsome face and figure, a constitution made of iron, 
manner which, according to occasion, could sway the minds of 
men or steal away the hearts of ladies, a ready wit, a tongue 
which spoke six languages with equal ease, a spirit to which peril 
and adventure were as the breath of life. Such a man was 
likely to turn out a dangerous enemy. And so the Russians 
were to find. 

He arrived at Cracow just ‘as Count Parrin, with the Russian 
force, appeared before the walls. He was at once appointed 
colonel-general of the cavalry; and speedily his troop'of horse 
became a name of terror. Provisions from the first were scarce, 
and soon ran very low. Benyowsky dashed out of the town, 
stormed and took the fort of Landscron, and fought his way again 
into the city with thirty prisoners, a herd of oxen, and sixty 
baggage-waggons heaped with grain. The Russians, stung with 
rage, drew close their lines of siege. In vain. Benyowsky, with 
his troop, stole out at dead of night, swam across the Vistula, 
gained the open country, collected waggons in the villages, and 
loaded them with spoil. The point was then to lodge them in the 
town. It was three o’clock at night, and a dim moon was rising. 
Benyowsky placed the convoy with a party under Baron de 
Kluscusky, set himself at the head of the remainder, and dashed 
upon the camp. The Russians, as he expected, flew forth like 
angry hornets. His charge was beaten off, half his little band 
were killed or taken, and he himself was cut down from his 
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saddle, wounded in two places, and secured. But meantime the 
Baron had slipped softly through the lines, and the waggons 
were all safe within the city. 

Benyowsky was ransomed for a thousand pounds—a disastrous 
bargain for the Russians—and returned into the town. When 
next he issued forth, he was alone and in disguise; but six 
hundred troopers were prepared to join him at a given signal. He 
made his way to Lublau Castle, beguiled the governor with a glib 
pretext, and looked about him at his leisure. His plans for 
seizing on the fort were ready, his six hundred men were on the 
march, when their commander let the secret slip within the 
hearing of aspy. The spy flew with the tidings to the governor. 
Benyowsky was instantly made captive, and sent in irons to the 
Aussian general. 

A band of his own troops released him on the road. At the 
head of these he set himself to scour the country, his ranks 
swelling as he went. The Russians, in reprisal, put a price upon 
his head, and sent out a party to secure him, dead or living. 
Benyowsky kept his scouts on the alert, concealed his infantry in 
a wood beside the road near Sokul, and himself lay watching with 
his troopers opposite, behind a little hill. All one day and half 
the night he lay in ambush. At length, in the grey light of 
morning, the scouts came rushing in. The enemy, three thousand 
men, were marching down the road. Benyowsky watched his 
moment, darted out of his retreat, and killed or captured the 
whole party. 

At last a troop of Cossacks came upon him by surprise at Szuka. 
They had with them a howitzer, stuffed to the muzzle with old 
iron, stones, and rubbish. This piece was fired off in the 
skirmish, and Benyowsky was struck down by the hail of missiles. 
Stunned, bruised and bleeding from no less than seventeen 
wounds, he was seized by the exultant enemy, and carried off 
in chains. 

And then began his tribulations. 

Wounded as he was, no surgeon was allowed him. He was fed 
on bread and water; he was forced to march all day in heavy 
chains. His guards at first were bound for Kiov; but discovering 
when they reached Polone that their prisoner was dying, they 
were obliged to leave him in the hospital. As soon as he began 
to mend, his chains were once more fastened on him, and he was 
conducted to the dungeon of the city fortress. 

The dungeon was a den, far underneath the ground, where 
eighty captives were cooped up together. No ray of light could 
penetrate the darkness; sighs, groans, the noise of clanking 
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chains alone disturbed the silence. The den was never cleaned ; 
the foul air cherished pestilence ; and in one corner stood a pile 
of noisome corpses, which grew larger day by day. Within this 
fetid hole, dolorous as a pit of the lost souls in Malebolge, 
Benyowsky wore away three weeks of living death. 

On the twenty-second day of his captivity the survivors, leaving 
thirty-five dead bodies in the den, were led forth into the Place of 
Arms, where several hundred prisoners were assembled. These 
were chained in rows together, and started on the march to Kiov. 
The hardships of that journey were such as would have tasked a 
strong man in full health; and Benyowsky was half-famished, 
wounded, limping on a crutch. The roads were steep and 
rugged; but the prisoners were beaten forward by the guards 
like cattle. To increase their miseries, the commander of the 
guards turned out a greedy thief, who stole the prisoners’ bread, 
sold it, and put the proceeds in his pocket. At nightfall, he 
accepted from the villagers, among whose huts the prisoners 
ought to have been quartered, petty bribes to leave them 
undisturbed; and Benyowsky and his fellow-captives were 
lodged on the bare ground and left to shiver in the snow and 
rain. The result was such as might have been expected. The 
road was strewn with dead and dying. Out of near nine hundred 
prisoners who left Polone, less than a hundred and fifty scare- 
crows crawled, half-alive, into the gates of Kiov. 

Benyowsky, on arriving, fell into a fever, and for ten days was 
raving in delirium. The moment he began to mend he was sent 
forward to Cazan. There he was lodged in the house of a gold- 
smith named Vendischor, and found himself at liberty to move 
about the town, to pay visits and make friends. 

A bold idea struck him; he would organise in secret all the 
exiles in the city, attack the governor and the garrison, and 
regain his freedom viet armis. He went instantly to work. One 
by one conspirators were sworn; the design grew, and promised 
well; when one night two of the intriguers quarrelled. One of 
them went straight to the governor, revealed the whole plot, and 
named Benyowsky as the leading spirit. 

The next night, about eleven o’clock, as Benyowsky was just 
stepping into bed, a loud knocking was heard at the street-door. 
He lighted a candle, wrapped himself in a dressing-gown, went 
downstairs, and opened the door. An officer with twenty soldiers 
stood without, who had been sent to take him. A curious freak 
of fortune saved him. The officer, who did not know his features, 
took him for a servant, and demanded whether the Count de 
Benyowsky were within; then, without waiting for an answer, he 
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sratched the candle from his hand, and darted up the stairs to 
seize his prisoner. Benyowsky, left alone below, took in the 
situation at a glance. He drew his dressing-gown about him, 
and slipped away into the night. 

He hastened to the house of Major Wynblath, one of the 
companions of his plot. The two resolved to risk their lives on a 
bold venture. They stole out of the town, procured horses at the 
nearest village, and giving out that they were officers with 
despatches ffom the governor of Cazan, got safely to St. Petersburg. 
There they found a skipper due to sail next day for Holland. 
They booked a passage with him for five hundred ducats, and 
arranged to meet at midnight on the bridge across the Neva. 

Midnight came; the fugitives were at the bridge. The skipper 
was behind his time; but in a few minutes they descried him 
coming. He appeared to be alone; but as he stepped up to 
Benyowsky, twenty soldiers started out of the darkness at his 
back, knocked them both down, and made them fast. The honest 
skipper had been seized with a suspicion, and had sold his 
passengers for a round sum to the police. 

Benyowsky, separated from the Major, was conducted to the 
fortress and locked up in a solitary cell. The place might have 
been a dungeon in the Tower of Famine. For three days, not a 
soul came near him. He had neither bread nor water. When at 
the close of the third day a gaoler entered with a pitcher and a 
crust, he found a gaunt-eyed spectre, weaker than a child. 

The ghost was dragged before the Council, questioned, and 
again remanded to his cell. But his fate was sealed. Ten days 
later, in the dead of night, an officer with seven soldiers opened 
the cell-door, clothed him in a dress of sheepskins, loaded him 
again with chains, and led him forth. Outside the fort, a two- 
horsed sledge was waiting. Benyowsky was placed upon it, a 
soldier took the seat beside him, and the horses instantly flew 
forward into the darkness of the night.’ 

By the tinkling noise of sledge-bells on the road behind him, 
the Count judged that he was not alone; and when day dawned 
he discovered that the train was one of sixteen sledges, which 
were carrying six prisoners, under a guard of Cossacks, across the 
vast Siberian regions of eternal ice to life-long exile in 
Kamchatka. 

The distance from St. Petersburg to Kamchatka is, as the crow 
flies, full four thousand miles. The journey through that arctic 
wilderness was, at the best of times, a task of many months and 
of the bitterest privations. Sometimes the exiles were so happy 
as to pass a night among a nest of Tartar huts; but in general 
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they encamped among the snow. When provisions were in plenty, 
they broke their fast on fish or horse-flesh, with a pitcher of 
mare’s milk ; but more than once they were reduced to birch-bark 
sopped in water, while the horses fed on moss. At first their 
course lay over boundless level plains of snow, broken here and 
there by grim low hills and swept by icy whirlwinds, over which 
they passed in sledges, sometimes drawn by horses, sometimes 
flying at the heels of elks. Then the road ran through gigantic 
woods and over mountains where no sledge could travel, and where 
they tramped on foot, frozen with the cold and dropping with 
fatigue. On one such mountain-top two of the conductors sank 
down beside the way, and never rose again. Thence they 
moved through rugged passes where the sledges could be only 
drawn by dogs. To drive a team of dogs requires much practice ; 
and so Benyowsky, who knew nothing of the art, discovered to 
his cost. More than once sledge, team, and driver went rolling 
down a precipice together from a height of sixty feet. Luckily, 
the snow was soft and yielding ; and man and beast were hoisted 
out again, scared, bruised, and shaken, but with no broken bones. 

At last, in spite of every misadventure, they arrived at Okotsk 
on the coast, whence they were to cross by ship to the peninsula 
of Kamchatka. They embarked; the ship weighed anchor ; but 
scarcely was she out of sight of land when the captain and the 
officers broached a brandy-cask, and speedily were all as drunk as 
pipers. The mate was in the hold in irons; and in this position 
of affairs a storm sprang up, which raged with increasing fury 
every hour, ‘The crew were helpless; no officer was capable of 
giving orders. In the middle of the night, the main-mast sprung. 
The captain, roused by the uproar, came tumbling up the hatch- 
way from his drunken sleep, was struck by the falling wreck of 
spars, knocked down the steps, and broke his arm. The shock 
aroused him to a sense of danger; and, finding that the Count 
could navigate the ship, he gave him charge of her, and went 
below. All that night Benyowsky kept the ship before the wind. 
Next morning the gale slackened. A stay was stretched from 
the mast’s stump to the bowsprit; a foresail was rigged up ; and 
Benyowsky, finding the ship manageable, began to think of 
attempting to escape. He first endeavoured, but in vain, to gain 
the crew. Then he placed a lump of iron on the binnacle, which 
falsified the compass, insomuch that the ship appeared to sail due 
east, when in reality she was sailing south. How this device might 
have succeeded is not known; for unluckily a gale of wind sprang 
up from the south-west, which drove the ship directly to Kam- 
chatka, and into the harbour of the river Bolsha. 
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The prisoners were disembarked, and taken up the river in a 
boat to the town of Bolsoretskoy Ostrogg. Here they were 
conducted to the fortress, and the rules of their life in exile were 
explained to them. They would be set at liberty, supplied with 
a musket, a lance, powder, lead, an axe, knives, tools for building 
cabins, and provisions for three days, after which they were 
expected to maintain themselves by hunting, in the dreary wastes,. 
ermines, wolverines, and sables. Every exile was compelled to 
report -himself once daily to the guards; and disobedience to a 
guard was punished by starvation. 

The little village of the exiles was situated at a league’s 
distance from the town. It consisted of eight cabins, in which 
lived fifty men and women. Thither the Count and his com- 
panions were now led, and were received into the huts of their 
fellow-exiles until they should be able to build cabins for them- 
selves. Benyowsky was quartered in the hut of M. Crustiew— 
a person of much influence among the exiles. That evening, as 
they sat before the fire, with brandy, tea, and caviare beside 
them, Benyowsky began to sound his new companion on the 
chances of escape. Crustiew had a few books in his cabin, among 
which was ‘Anson’s Voyages.’ It was natural that such a book 
should have suggested the sole project of escape which in truth 
was possible. To attempt to cross the awful wilderness through 
which they had come thither was quite hopeless. But Crustiew 
believed that it might be possible to seize a ship, and to escape 
by sea. Benyowsky listened; and from that moment the design 
was never absent from his mind. 

Next day the governor, whose name was Nilow, sent for 
Benyowsky to the fort. An agreeable surprise awaited him. 
Nilow, hearing that the Count spoke several languages, desired 
to appoint him tutor to his family, which consisted of three 
daughters and a son; Benyowsky being still to occupy his cabin in 
the exile village, but to be exempted from the duties of his 
comrades, and to receive the pay and rations of a soldier. 

The Count accepted the proposal with great willingness. But 
the scheme had a result which neither he nor Nilow had foreseen. 
Next day he met his pupils, gave them their first lesson, and 
afterwards amused them with an account of his adventures. The 
youngest girl, Aphanasia, a lovely damsel of sixteen, listened as 
Desdemona listened to Othello, and with a like result. Aphanasia 
fell in love with Benyowsky. 

Chance, as it happened, was to throw them still more intimately 
together. Aphanasia’s mother desired her to learn music, and 
Benyowsky undertook to be her music-master. Unfortunately, 
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the Count could only play the harp; and no harp existed in the 
whole peninsula. Benyowsky, in this predicament, volunteered to 
make one. He formed the frame of wood, twisted strings of 
deer’s gut, and produced an instrument which, although in his 
own phrase “not very lively,” enchanted all the people at the 
fort, and Aphanasia most of all. She and her harp thenceforward 
were inseparable companions; and her passion for the giver fed 
itself in secret, and grew stronger day by day. 

Nilow, a drunken brutal despot, had betrothed his daughter to 
a rich Kuzina, as drunken and as brutal as himself. Benyowsky 
heard this story. He could not marry her himself; but he 
determined, if it were possible, to rescue her from the Kuzina, 
whom she detested heart and soul. 

Meantime, he chanced to make acquaintance with a Hetman of 
the Cossacks named Kolassow, who had lost large sums in playing 
chess for wagers. Discovering that Benyowsky was a skilful 
player, Kolassow matched the Count against two wealthy mer- 
chants, Casarinow and Csulosinkow. Benyowsky was to play 
a set of fifty games against whatever champions these two might 
choose to bring. The games were played; the stakes were 
heavy, and Benyowsky and his backer swept in several thousand 
roubles. But this result, though gratifying, was one which 
very nearly cost the Count his life. 

Csulosinkow was the first who took his losses badly. One 
night he lay in wait, together with his cousin, as Benyowsky was 
returning to his cabin. The pair sprang out upon him, armed 
with knives and bludgeons. Benyowsky had no weapon but a 
stick, and in the first instance he was badly wounded. By 
good fortune, with one blow, he split the cousin’s skull; and 
at that Csulosinkow fell upon his knees and roared for mercy. 
Benyowsky let him go,—and himself crawled homeward to 
his cabin, where during the next ten days he lay in bed. The 
eousin died. 

Casarinow took a stealthier method of revenge. On New Year’s 
Da, the prisoners arranged a humble festival among themselves. 
Casarinow sent them, on the occasion, a present of some sugar, 
which the exiles put into their tea. The sugar had been 
poisoned ; and in a few minutes the whole company were rolling 
on the ground in horrible convulsions. Benyowsky, who had 
only sipped his cup, found himself quaking like a man with ague. 
Copious draughts of whale-oil gave the sufferers relief. But one 
of them, who had drunk largely, died on the spot, while another 
recovered only from the jaws of death. 

The sugar was suspected. A sample, wrapped up in a piece of 
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fish, was tested on a dog and on a cat. The animals went into 
strong convulsions, and in ten minutes both were dead. 

Next morning Benyowsky called upon the governor, and ac- 
cused Casarinow of the crime. Nilow was at first incredulous ; 
but Benyowsky hit upon a simple proof. Casarinow was invited 
to drink tea at the fort that afternoon. He came; the tea was 
brought, and Casarinow was about to put it to his lips when 
Nilow mentioned, with a careless air, that he had received his 
sugar from the exiles, who had passed it to him as a New Year's 
gift. Instantly Casarinow turned as white as ashes. ‘“ Why, 
Casarinow,” said his host, “ you look ill) But drink; the tea will 
cure you.” The wretched man put down the cup, and turned 
away. His guilt was manifest. Nilow made a sign, the guards 
rushed in, and he was seized and dragged away to prison. 

This adventure was well over. But another cause of trouble 
was at hand. One of Benyowsky’s fellow-exiles, Hippolitus 
Stephanow, had caught a glimpse of Aphanasia, and had lost his 
heart. Bursting with envy, he saw the Count rise into favour. 
Thenceforth, to plot and cavil against Benyowsky became the 
business of his life. He began by insulting him among the 
exiles; then he challenged him to fight. The Count accepted. 
The assailants met with broadswords, and Stephanow was speedily 
disarmed. Benyowsky spared his life; and Stephanow broke into 
a flood of gratitude, which afterwards, as will be seen, turned 
out to be worth nothing. 

While thése events were passing, the Count’s resolution to 
escape had never for an instant faltered. He had formed, in 
secret, a council of the exiles, of which he was himself the ruling 
spirit. He was waiting only for an opportunity to play a 
desperate game ; and at last the chance arrived. 

A captain of the name of Csurin was in harbour with his ship, 
with which he was engaged to sail to Okotsk. Csurin had fallen 
in with a damsel of Kamchatka, whom he desired to carry off ; but 
he durst not sail to Okotsk, where a process was abroad against 
him on a charge of having mutinied two years before. In this 
predicament Benyowsky gained his ear. It was not difficult to 
persuade a desperate man to share the lot of men as desperate as 
himself. It was agreed to man the ship with Benyowsky’s 
comrades, and to escape, if possible, together in the darkness of 
the night. 

The risks of the attempt were great. And everything depended 
on success. If the attempt failed, the adventurers would wear 
away the remnant of their lives in chains and dungeons, and the 
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a chance so golden could on no account be missed. Benyowsky 
resolyed to get on board, if it were possible, without awakening 
suspicion—but, if he were discovered and opposed, to fight to the 
last man, and either reach the ship or perish. 

Preparations for the attempt at once began. But before every- 
thing was ready an incident occurred which nearly ruined all. 

Ivan Kudrin, one of the conspirators, proposed, like Captain 
Csurin, to carry off a wife. The object of his choice was 
Aphanasia’s maid. In deepest secrecy he told his charmer of his 
purpose. She, bursting with importance, revealed it to her 
mistress ; and Aphanasia heard for the first time of Benyowsky’s 
project of departure. 

By this time, Aphanasia regarded Benyowsky as her lover. In 
this the Count was much to blame. His thoughts of Aphanasia, 
it is true, were those of perfect honour. He intended, if she chose 
to join the exile’s wives, to take her with them, and to save her 
from her fate with the Kuzina. But he had never told her that 
he could not be her lover—that he had left a bride behind him— 
a bride whose image in his mind, through all his dangers, led him 
like a star. When Aphanasia, drowned in tears, now burst upon 
him, crying aloud that she was wretched and forsaken, he told 
her his proposal for her safety; but he still told her nothing 
more. It is not easy to acquit the Count of dealing lightly with 
a singularly pure and simple heart. 

Aphanasia, however, was delighted. She vowed, not only to be 
secret, but to send him a red ribbon, should any sign of danger 
become apparent in the fort. 

A few days passed—and the red ribbon came. By whatever 
means, the governor’s suspicions were aroused. He was preparing 
to arrest the conspirators in a body ! 

The Count instantly made ready; the exiles were assembled, 
arms in hand, in Benyowsky’s cabin. It was a desperate 
enterprise; and the hearts of the little band beat high within 
them, as they awaited the beginning of events which were to end 
in death or freedom. 

The day—the 20th of April—was closing into dusk, when a 
corporal with four grenadiers was reported to be approaching 
from the town. The corporal came up to the cabin-door and 
called on Benyowsky to attend him to the fortress. The Count 
thrust his head out of a window and in a pleasant voice invited 
the corporal to step in and drink a glass of wine before they 
started. The corporal loved a glass of wine. He entered. 
Instantly the door was shut, four pistols were presented to his breast, 
and he was bidden, on his life, to summon his soldiers one by one 
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into the hut. As they entered, they were seized and bound; and 
in three minutes all five men were lying safely in the cellar. 

Four hours passed ; it was nine o’clock, and almost dark, when 
a strong body of soldiery, armed with a cannon, was announced to 
be approaching. A single cannon-shot would have sufficed to 
blow the hut and all within it into atoms. Benyowsky called 
upon his comrades. Filled with the fire of men whose lives were in 
their hands, they rushed forth upon the foe. The soldiers, panic- 
stricken at that furious onset, left the cannon and raced like hares 
into the neighbouring woods. 

Dragging the cannon with them, the conspirators stole forward 
to the fort. The sentinel, seeing in the dusky light a troop 
approaching with a cannon, imagined that his own companions 
were returning. He gave the challenge; but Benyowsky, with a 
pistol in his hand, bade a prisoner return the counter-word. 
The man obeyed; the sentinel let fall the drawbridge; the exiles 
rushed across it, blew down the grating with a petard, and burst 
into the fort. . 

Then the fight was fierce and brief. Nilow, refusing to accept 
his life, was in the act of firing his pistol at Benyowsky, when he 
was struck down. The guards, of whom twelve only had been left 
within, were killed or taken. And the fort was in the hands of the 
exiles ! 

By this time all the town was rising—at least three hundred 
Cossacks were in arms ; and soon a storming-party, with Kolassow 
at its head, appeared before the gate. But the ramparts were 
alive with fiery eyes, the bridge was up, the castle-guns were 
roaring. Kolassow was compelled to change his tactics; he drew 
off beyond the reach of shot, to the heights which overlooked the 
castle, and prepared to starve them out. 

But the Count was ready with a counter-scheme. No sooner 
was Kolassow gone, than he sent a band of men into the streets 
to gather the women and children together in the church. 
Nearly a thousand were soon mustered, and locked in. Chairs, 
tables, railings, doors, were broken up and piled at the four 
corners of the building. Three women and twelve girls were 
then despatched as envoys to Kolassow, announcing that unless 
the Cossacks instantly laid down their arms, the building would 
be set in flames and every soul within it perish. 

Benyowsky had relied on the bare threat to prove effectual; but 
time passed, and still Kolassow gave no sign. Benyowsky bade 
a pile be kindled. In an instant, as the flames shot up, the 
heights became alive with handkerchiefs and white-fluttering 
flags of truce. Soon fifty Cossacks, fiery-hot with haste, came 
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racing in advance, crying aloud that all the troops were following, 
and had laid down their arms. The aspect of the flames—-mere 
idle menace as it was—had wrought like magic. The Count 
received into the fort as hostages fifty-two of the chief townsmen, 
and ordered the church-doors to be thrown open. 

And now the Count was lord, not only of the castle, but of the 
town itself. He was able to complete at ease his preparations for 
the voyage. 

He had, during the assault, received a wound in the right leg; 
and he was forced to lie in idleness for several days. Stephanow, 
his ever-watchful enemy, chose this moment for an act of spite. 
He sent Aphanasia a letter, informing her that Benyowsky was 
already married, and offering himself as the avenger of her wrongs. 

Had Stephanow achieved the object of his letter, Benyowsky 
would have been but justly served. But Aphanasia’s passion was 
of that pure, self-sacrificing kind which is more common in 
romance than in real life. She went to Benyowsky, showed him 
the letter, and demanded of him, in reproachful accents, wherefore 
he had feared to tell her all. Her only wish was to be near him; 
since she could not be his wife, she would be his daughter—or 
rather, for the present, she would be his son. In order that she 
might be more useful on board ship, she meant to put on a 
boy’s dress. Aphanasia had her way. On the morning of 
departure she appeared on board, lovely, like Jessica, “in the 
garnish of a boy.” In accordance with her change of sex, her 
comrades changed her name, and from that moment she was called 
Achilles. 

It was the 11th of May, 1771, when the exiles, ninety-six in 
all, embarked on board of the St. Peter and St. Paul. Every 
other ship in harbour, which might be used in the pursuit, was 
set in flames. The hostages were sent ashore, the flag of Poland 
ran up to the peak; and a salute of twenty cannon, thundering 
from the portholes, proclaimed that the bold slaves had gained 
their freedom ! 

And then began “ the moving accidents” of sea. 

The ship stood out of harbour among masses of rough ice, through 
which at times a way was only to be forced by firing cannon at 
the floes. At night, the deck was covered with a sheet of ice two 
inches thick; and huge fires, flaming round the masts, were 
required to thaw the sails, which froze as stiff as iron. In spite 
of all precautions the vessel, battered by the floating bergs, 
sprang a leak; the pumps had to be kept going day and night ; 
and before the rift was stopped the crew were dropping with 
fatigue. Then the water-barrels froze and burst; Benyowsky 
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was compelled to limit the supply; and thereon Stephanow, still 
ripe for mischief, stirred up certain of the crew to mutiny. These 
men, in search of water, tapped a brandy-barrel by mistake, drank 
themselves into a frenzy, and staved in every water-cask but two. 
When, next day, the mutineers grew sober and realised their folly 
they turned on Stephanow in fury, and would have hanged him 
from the yards. The Count, however, once more saved the life 
of his insidious enemy ; and Stephanow was made a scullion. 

But the mischief was achieved. The ship was nearing warmer 
regions. No land was in sight; and food, as well as water, ran so 
low that a little bread made out of salted fish ground into powder 
was ail that could be served out daily. Famine forced the crew 
to strange expedients. At one time beaver-skins, chopped into 
mince-meat, were stewing in whale-oil; at another, twenty pairs 
of boots were boiling in the pot. On the 14th of July—nine 
weeks after their departure—the ship was still a fortnight from 
Japan; and the water was all gone. 

And now, for the first time in his career, Benyowsky gave up 
everything for lost. Ill health, following on his wound, had 
shaken him; and he believed that he was dying. He resigned 
his office as commander, gave some last instructions, crawled into 
his hammock, and lay down to wait for death. 

But in the middle of that night the Count’s dog Nestor was seen 
standing on the forecastle, thrusting out his nose at the horizon, 
aud barking like a dog gone frantic. Nestor was a prophet. 
When day dawned, a line of land was lying like a cloud on the 
horizon. It was a desert island, rich in fruit and game. In an 
hour the crew were shooting goats and boars, breaking open 
cocoa-nuts, and munching pine-apples and bananas in the wild 
and lonely woods. 

The water-casks were filled; the ship’s larder was replenished ; 
and the sails were once more given to the wind. A fortnight 
later the ship sailed safely into Usilpatchar Bay; and the voyagers 
found themselves surrounded by almond eyes and yellow faces, by 
gaudy fluttering dresses and twirling parasols. 

Benyowsky waited on the king. He found that potentate 
seated on a yellow sofa in a rich saloon, apparelled in a robe of 
blue and green, and girdled with a yellow girdle. The king 
received the Count with great hospitality. The visitor was 
invited to a royal feast ; and Benyowsky tried, but tried in vain, 
to eat a bird’s nest with a pair of chop-sticks. In return, he 
taught the monarch how to use a musket, with which his majesty, 
to his infinite delight, killed a horse at the first shot. 

The king presented Benyowsky with a jewelled sabre, a string 
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of pearls, and a box of gold and gems. The ship revictualled ; 
and the voyagers stood away for China. 

Twelve days later they touched in passing at the island of 
Usmay Ligon. Benyowsky put to land in the ship’s boat. A 
high sea was running ; the boat was swamped, and the crew were 
swept into the surf. The Count was dashed upon a rock, and was 
with difficulty dragged by his companions to the shore, where for 
some time he lay senseless, and to all appearance dead. But 
brandy and assiduous chafing were at length effective. His eyes 
opened, and he returned to life. 

The natives of the island had been civilised to some extent by 
a Jesuit missionary named Ignatio Salis, who had lived long among 
them. Ignatio was now dead; but his memory was still held in 
the profoundest reverence. His breviary, borne upon a carpet, 
was regarded as a talisman; his ashes rested in an earthen urn 
upon the altar of the nation’s savage temple. The present 
chieftain was a captain of Tonquin who had been Ignatio’s fellow- 
worker. This man, whose name was Nicolo, received the voyagers 
with great hospitality, placed huts at their disposal while the 
ship was undergoing some repairs, and did his best, indeed, to 
persuade Benyowsky to settle with him on the island. But for 
his wife at home Benyowsky might have yielded. He replied, in 
fact, that he must first see Europe, but that very probably he 
might then return. 

At this the natives shouted with delight. Nothing could content 
them but that Benyowsky should select a bride among the native 
beauties, to whom on his return he might be married. In the 
court of Nicolo’s house the old men of the tribe were seated in a 
circle. Seven women, veiled from head to foot, led forth into the 
circle the seven fairest virgins of the nation. The robes of these 
dark beauties were of silver satin, girdled with blue zones; their 
locks were loose and streaming, and were garlanded with flowers. 
Benyowsky was provided with a scarf, which he was enjoined to 
cast upon the object. of his choice. The Count, with much 
apparent circumspection, cast the scarf at one of the fair seven. 
Instantly, her companions began to dance about her in a circle ; 
and Benyowsky found himself betrothed to Tinto Volganta, which 
is by interpretation, the Luminous Moon. 

Again the ship set sail. Two days afterwards she touched 
Formosa. An exploring party landed, and came across a tribe of 
natives, headed by a Spaniard, Don Hieronimo Pacheco, whose 
appearance must have strikingly resembled Robinson Crusoe’s in 
his dress of skins. This man’s history was itself a dark and 
strange romance. He had been a Grandee of Manilla, had sur- 
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prised his wife in the embraces of a priest, had plunged his sword 
into the hearts of both, had fled in a small vessel manned by six 
of his own slaves, had landed at Formosa, and during the last 
seven years had been a savage chief. Don Hieronimo came on 
board the ship, and welcomed Benyowsky with great friendship. 
But meantime a party of the crew on land had come across a 
hostile tribe; and presently the ship’s boat was seen returning 
from the shore with several of the crew stuck full of arrows, and 
three men dead or dying at the bottom. 

Benyowsky had not meant to tarry at the island. But the 
slaughter of their comrades roused the crew to fury. The Count 
and Don Hieronimo put their men together, descended on the 
hostile tribe, slew a vast number of them, and burnt their village 
to the ground. 

Prince Huapo, one of the greatest chieftains of the country, 
seeing this achievement, offered Benyowsky a rich prize to march 
against his enemy, Prince Hapuasingo. The Count accepted this 
proposal, marched with forty men upon the nest of wigwams which 
Hapuasingo called his city, seized him as he was hiding, like 
Achilles, among his women, and brought him back a captive. 
Huapo, in his gratitude, presented Benyowsky with a massy pile 
of silver, gold, and jewels. This barbaric treasure the Count 
shared among his followers. “A generous gift”—as he remarks 
in point—* is worth a thousand speeches, of whatever eloquence.’ 

Once more the sails were spread; and thence the ship made 
way without adventure. A few days later, on the morning of 
the 22nd of September, she sailed safely into the harbour of 
Mecao. The escape was finally accomplished ; the voyage was at 
an end. 

Benyowsky claimed protection from the flag of France, and at 
once obtained a passage on the Dauphin. But before the exiles 
separated two misfortunes fell upon him. Stephanow, who had 
taken service with the Dutch Company, broke open the Count’s 
chest, robbed him of all the presents and mementos which he had 
gathered on the voyage, sold them for a trifle to a Jew, and 
disappeared. This calamity, however, was nothing to the deep 
affliction which now overtook him. Aphanasia, the angel of his 
deliverance, his adopted daughter, was seized with a swift fever, 
sank, and died. 

With this grief upon his spirit, Benyowsky sailed for France. 
He landed, waited on the Duc d’Aiguillon, and was at once 
invited to enter the French service. The Count accepted the 
proposal, and sent off an equerry to bring his wife from 
Zips. Through all his perils and adventures—in the battle 
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against Russia, in the den at Cazan, with the snow-surrounded 
sledges, among the exiles’ cabins, in the lands of savage tribes— 
her form had ever been a pole-star, cheering, guiding, glittering 
before his inner eye. She came with all the speed that could be 
urged ; and what that meeting was must be imagined. 

The Duc d’Aiguillon, at the King’s desire, proposed that 
Benyowsky should proceed to Madagascar, ,with the design of 
planting on the island a French settlement. No proposal could 
have better suited his adventurous spirit. A ship was fitted out; 
three hundred men were sent on board; and on the 22nd of 
March, 1773, the Count, together with his wife, set sail from 
Europe. It was the last and strangest venture of his life. 

The ship first anchored at the Isle of France. The Count was 
armed with letters to the governor, who was charged to aid the 
expedition with all requisite supplies. But Benyowsky, on 
handing in his papers, found himself received with howls of rage. 
The merchants of the Isle looked jealously on the projected 
settlement, which threatened to interfere with their own trade. 
Impediments of every kind were brought against him; and at 
length he was compelled to sail for Madagascar, without the stores 
be had expected, and with faint prospect of receiving more. 

He landed at Louisburg in Antimaroa. And his calamities at 
once began. 

That night the native chieftains, twenty-eight in number, came, 
attended by two thousand black retainers, to listen to his scheme. 
To this assembly Benyowsky painted in a speech of glowing 
colours the profit to be gathered from a trade with France. The 
dusky kings appeared to acquiesce, drank a barrel of the settlers’ 
brandy with yells of approbation, and dispersed. But next day all 
was changed. A chief named Siloulout demanded to confer with 
Benyowsky in a neighbouring wood. The Count sent forward 
spies; three hundred men were lying in an ambush, ready to 
murder him on his arrival. Benyowsky, with a troop, burst 
suddenly upon them, and sent them flying to the winds. Next 
day the river was dyed red with the heavy-fruited branches of 
the tanguin tree, which turned the water into deadly poison. 
Benyowsky cleared the river, burnt down all the tanguins in the 
district, and once more cheated his insidious foes. But thence- 
forward ceaseless vigilance was needed; and there were dangers 
against which no vigilance could avail. The climate, at that 
season, was, to Europeans, almost as perilous as a poisonous 
stream. A little village of log-huts was built with toil, together 
with a fortress and a hospital. The hospital was soon required. 
The air was charged with fever, the stores were poor, the stock of 
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drugs was scanty, and the colonists, by some strange oversight, 
had with them no physician. At one time Benyowsky and his 
wife, both stricken by the fell miasma, were lying at death’s door 
together. From the Isle of France no aid could be obtained. 
The recruits sent out, ostensibly to swell the little force, turned 
out to be thieves and cut-throats from the dungeons, or dying 
men out of the hopital. And in this position the tiny colony was 
compelled to keep perpetually alert against the Saphirobai and 
the Seclaves, two tribes which every day grew bolder and more 
insolent. 

For several months the struggle was kept up with heroic 
resolution. But disasters thickened ; the natives could be kept at 
bay no longer; the complete destruction of the settlers seemed 
inevitably at hand; when an event, unexcelled in strangeness 
among all the visions of romance, in an instant changed the scene 
as by enchantment. 

Benyowsky had brought over from the Isle of France an old 
half-crazy negress called Susanna, who had been sold in childhood 
to the French. Among Susanna’s fellow-captives had been the 
daughter of the Ampansacabe, the supreme king of Madagascar, 
Ramini Larizon. The race of Ramini were both seers and kings. 
They traced their proud descent from a kinsman of Mahomet, the 
Great Prophet ; and their power over their subjects was almost 
that of gods. Since the death of Larizon, sixty-six years before, 
there had been no heir to take the rank and office. His daughter, 
indeed, had, during her captivity, borne a son; but the boy had 
become lost to sight ; and the great and sacred name, at which 
fifty thousand dusky worshippers had once hushed their breath, 
now seemed to have become extinct for ever. 

But now there came a marvel. The lost heir was rediscovered. 
By certain marks which could not be mistaken, Susanna, who had 
lived in serfdom with his mother, had recognized his person. 
A vision from on high impelled her to proclaim the tidings. 
Raving like a prophetess in frenzy she began to cry aloud a word 
which made the ears that heard of it to tingle. The lost heir was 
Benyowsky ! 

The strange hallucination spread like wildfire. The tribe of 
the Sambarives, to which the Ramini belonged, rose up in tumult. 
One of their chiefs, Ciewi by name, was instantly despatched, 
attended by two hundred tribesmen, to invite the Count to take 
possession of his ancestral throne; and Benyowsky, at the very 
moment of despair, saw himself hailed king of fifty thousand 
savage warriors, every man of whom regarded him with an awe 
and reverence far stronger than the love of life. 
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He instantly accepted the position. The French had, in his 
eyes, betrayed and wronged him. He sent in his resignation to 
the Service, took off his uniform, and put on the skins and 
feathers of a savage king. The ceremony of his installation must 
have been a truly striking scene. Thirty thousand warriors were 
drawn up in a circle, tribe by tribe, in the midst of a vast plain, 
having the women in the outer ring. Before each tribe a ox 
stood ready for the sacrifice. Seven chiefs conducted Benyowsky 
from his pavilion to the plain; and as he came before them, the 
great multitude flung themselves together on their faces. The 
oxen then were slaughtered, the heads of spears were dipped in 
blood, and on these the warriors took the oath of loyalty by 
licking with their tongues the scarlet points. An aged chief 
placed in the new king’s hand an assegai by way of sceptre; and 
once again the vast assembly fell together on their faces, before 
the feet of the great white Ampansacabe. 

Nor was his royal spouse without her dignity. That same 
evening, before the beginning of the dances which were to last all 
night, the women of the tribes swore fealty to Queen Benyowsky, 
to obey her in all quarrels in which men had no concern. 

Such was the last strange change in Benyowsky’s fortune! He 
had been a captive in the lands of everlasting ice; he was now 
the sovereign of a kingdom where no snowflake ever fell. His 
power over his black subjects was supreme. It was for him to 
use it well. A scheme of great and wide beneficence arose before 
him. He resolved to civilise his nation; to found, in his own 
right, a trade with Europe; to bring into the island farmers, 
carpenters and blacksmiths, who should teach his people how to 
build and plough. With these objects, he resolved himself to visit 
Europe. The empire was committed to a council of the chiefs ; 
a brig, the Belle Arthur, was obtained and fitted for the voyage ; 
and amidst the tears and cries of the vast dusky throngs who 
followed with their eyes his fading sails, he put once more to 
sea. 

At this point the Count’s own ‘ Memoirs,’ which thus far we have 
been following, break off. The brief remainder of the story must 
be gleaned from various sources. The broken pieces, set together, 
came to this— 

The ship reached Europe safely. But the Count could find 
no State prepared to aid him, at the risk of war with France. He 
then resolved to try America; and at Baltimore he made arrange- 
ments with a firm of merchants, who supplied him with a vessel, 
the Intrepid, of four hundred and fifty tons and thirty guns; in 
which, with a rich cargo, he spread his sails again for Madagascar. 
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His wife, who was in weakly health, he was compelled to leave 
at Baltimore. She never saw his face again. 

Instantly on his arrival in his kingdom, he declared hostilities 
against the French. At the head of his black warriors, he first 
seized their store-house at Angontci. He then set off, attended 
only by a hundred men, to storm their factory at Foul Point. 
But the French had there a ship with sixty troopers, of which he 
had received no warning. On the morning of the 23rd of May, 
1786, they landed, and attacked him. 

The Count had barely time to throw up a redoubt, defended by 
two guns, when the enemy were upon him. The affair was over 
in a moment. He who had escaped alive out of so many perils had 
now reached his last. As the French rushed forward, firing in a 
volley, a musket-bullet struck Benyowsky in the breast. He 
instantly sank back behind the rampart. His black troops, seeing 
their king fall, fled panic-stricken; and the French soldiers, 
bursting over the redoubt, seized his dead body by the hair, and 
dragged it forth into the open ground. 
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Sonnet. 


Do Time’s poor tinsel pageants overcast 

Thy musing eyes with shadow of disdain ? 
Or unforgotten pangs of sorrow past 

Write on thy brow the sad record of pain ? 
Or is it thought entranced that oft conceals 

Thy soul’s pure lustre from the ceaseless crowd ? 
They mark but what the first accost reveals, 

And, shallow censors, deem thee cold or proud. 
They fathom not the bosom kind as fair, 

Where loving ruth, and tender pity dwell, 
The nature sweet and soft as summer’s air, 

Which, ever young, mocks Time’s malignant spell, 
O, happy they, to whom the shrine is shown, 


Enriched with treasure to the world unknown! 


W. D.S. 
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A Chapter on Proposals. 


(BEING A MAIDEN MEDITATION.) 





Tue day after to-morrow I shall be married to Herbert Fellowes. 
He is rather a prig. To my innermost soul and in this quiet 
room I need have no scruple in owning the truth. Yes, Herbert 
is rather a prig, he is a little slow, sometimes he is even tiresome 
and I can hardly hide my impatience, but for all that I am satis- 
fied enough at the prospect of marrying him. The man she loves 
best generally slips through a woman’s fingers, or is impossible,— 
or turns out a failure, which is worst of all. The man I loved 
proved himself contemptible, and married for money years ago 
an ugly woman older than himself. It was her age and ugliness 
that helped me through the shock—I fear they are a certain 
satisfaction to me still. If he had married a young and pretty 
woman, to whom his devotion was undoubted, it would have been 
so much harder to bear at the time, so much more humiliating to 
remember now. Well, that was spared me. 

I am going to marry Herbert, let me explain at once, because 
he is clever, well-off, fairly well-off that is, well-connected, well- 
placed, and on the whole, will suit me precisely. He is good- 
looking, tall, and pale, with scanty dark hair, a little severe and 
cold in manner, and after his own fashion, which happily is not a 
demonstrative one, he is much in love with me, that is, as much 
as he probably knows how to be. I like him, though, as may be 
imagined from these remarks, I am not in love with him. But it 
is time I was married. Iam eight-and-twenty. I am of opinion, 
an opinion formed from pretty close observation, that a woman's 
most fascinating age, that is as regards the best and cleverest 
men, is from five-and-twenty to five-and-thirty ; or if she wears 
well, and lets herself become neither commonplace nor dowdy, 
she can go on still longer, as long as she likes, if she is really 
charming, and has enough tact to prevent any discussion con- 
cerning her years; but then she must not bea spinster. For a 
widow I should be young, for a wife I shall be a charming age, 
not too old for girls to like and chum with, nor too young to 
entertain the old, the bald, and the learned. 

I am sorry to lose my freedom. I know that Herbert will give 
me rein enough; he would think it intensely bad form and 
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second-rate to interfere with me; he will, in fact, let me do 
pretty much as I like, unless I want to talk in public, which I 
should abhor, or to flirt violently, which I never shall. It 
amuses me to think how puzzled he would be to know what to do 
with a wife who took to violent flirtation. He would think it so 
undignified, and that aspect of it would trouble him more severely 
than any other. But he knows he can trust me, though I have 
had my fling even at violent flirtation, and if he did not trust me 
absolutely I do not think it would ever have occurred to him to 
marry me. 

Still, give me as much rein as he will, I shall be tied; obliged 
to go where he goes, dine with him, talk to him, study him, be 
identified with him, obliged to a certain extent to behave as he 
behaves, and already the thought bores me, and if the thought 
does this, 1 wonder what the reality will do in ten, in twenty 
years’ time! But long before then all strong feelings will have 
died out, they are fast dying now; the old strong feelings of 
passionate love, of maddening like and dislike. Thank God! 
Soon I shall exist placidly enough, caring for the things that 
money and position can give or take, and for none other. Thank 
God once more, I shall be glad when that time begins—the time 
when all keen emotions are dead, all feelings not worldly, luke- 
warm. I thought it had begun already, but to-night has shown 
me my mistake. 

But I did not mean to be tragic, to be sombre, to inflict my 
own personal feelings on you, but rather to make merry at the 
expense of my old lovers, to show you how they expressed them- 
selves as they arrived at that crisis which found vent in an offer 
of marriage, a declaration of love—they did not always go together, 
though each has had the same end in view; but some have merely 
expressed love and left the marriage to be implied as a matter of 
course, and some have merely offered marriage and waited for 
acceptance before rushing into sentiment. To-night, making 
ready to leave my home, my mother’s home, for ever, I came across 
some bundles of old letters, packets of little remembrances that I 
feel it would be best to destroy. They were not meant for the 
chance eyes of a husband. There is one little bundle consisting 
entirely of offers of marriage. Once in a cold-blooded manner I 
put them all together, so that I might amuse myself by comparing 
them with each other, I will pull out one just hap-hazard before 
I go farther. 


“Drar Miss Vanporovay, 
“T don’t know how it is but I never get a word with you 
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now. Last night I felt as if I could have shot Cowley when he 
took you in to supper, and kept you hemmed up in that corner. 
There’s something I must say to you, something that deeply 
concerns my happiness—I hardly dare to hope that it also 
concerns yours, and yet I do, and you have sometimes been so 
kind to me that I cannot live any longer in suspense. ‘He 
either fears his fate too much,’ &c., &e.—you know the quota- 
tion. I know you are going to the Morton’s to-night—will you 
save the third waltz for me ?—I won’t say an earlier one, knowing 
that you’ are sure to get there late—and, instead of dancing, we 
will make our way to the garden. I send you some white roses 
with this; if you wear them to-night I shall hope that you are 
going to make me happy. 
“Yours devotedly, 
“CHARLIE F.” 


Dear old manly Charlie! I like his letter, be lets me know he 
loves me, but saves the absolute proposal for the evening, to take 
his refusal as best he can, or to draw all the jolly happiness possible 
out of its acceptance. I use those two words “jolly happiness ” 
on purpose, for they would have expressed his condition best as 
accepted lover; bliss and passion and transport, in their most 
romantic sense, he was not§equal to. He would have called them 
nonsense, and “ over-doing it, you know;” but, had I taken him, 
he would have been proud and frank and happy in loving me; 
have laughed and talked about his love, and the good times ‘we 
would have, the glorious chums we would be, his blue eyes full 
of happiness and defiance of everything else. Sentiment he 
could never have talked; but, in good honest manly fashion, he 
would have loved me all his life. Dear old Charlie! I might 
have done worse than to have married him. If he were in 
Herbert’s place now, I should bear the change well enough. But 
no, Herbert is more reserved and self-contained and cold. It is 
better as it is. 

-I met Charlie that night, though I did not wear his roses. 
We went into the garden and had it out. He stood up with his 
back against a post, to the top of which some coloured lamps 
were tied, and gnawed the little white pencil of his programme, 
chafing at my refusal. 

“ Why did you play the fool with me that time at Woolwich ? ” 
he asked. 

“T didn’t mean it,” I answered. “It was summer time, and 
there was the band, and the dances, and the Ariillery concert, 
and it was all so pleasant. I didn’t mean—to——” 
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“To what?” 

He looked tall and handsome, almost pale in the dim light. I 
began to feel ashamed. 

“ —T'o make you think I cared for you more than I did. Iliked 
you very much, and I do now, but I don’t want to marry you.” 

He was silent a minute. 

“T thought you did once. Do you remember that moonlight 
picnic over by Severndroog, when we sat on the old tower steps ? 
I thought you looked as if you cared for me then.” 

Something in his voice showed me that he cared a great deal 
for me still. That night at Severndroog! I remembered it, and I 
did like him too that night. We sat, he and I, on the white step 
of an old ruined tower. We heard the merry voices of the others 
straying through the woods. He had his arm behind me, almost 
touching my waist, but I pretended not to know it. His face 
came nearer and nearer mine. Perhaps if he had kissed me and 
proposed then, I should have been Mrs. Charlie now. But he 
didn’t. I think he would have thought it “rather like a cad” to 
try and kiss me, for he was not quite certain then that he 
wanted to propose. 

“T know—lI did like you that night,” I whispered. “I like 
you now, but Iam not in love with you. I don’t want to marry 
you.” 

He was silent for afew minutes, while I stood before him 
almost like a culprit. The sound of a waltz came from the house 
fifty yards off. We knew that in a few minutes it would cease, 
and the dancers come sauntering out to get cool in the lighted 
garden. He stood still gnawing the pencil till suddenly, with 
a quick movement, he threw it away into the bed of pinks 
beside us. 

“ Are you quite sure you mean it?” he said huskily. “TI shall 
never ask you again.” 

“Tam quite sure,” and there was ancther silence. The waltz 
was hurrying to an end. 

“ All right then; let us go back,” he answered doggedly. 

After my first refusal he flung no more words of love at me. 
When he asked me to marry him, he told me he loved me, but he 
would not say it again to a girl who had nothing to give him in 
return. He was my lover when he took me into the garden, but 
now he was too proud to remain my lover any longer. I was 
humbled and ashamed. I felt as if in his heart there was a little 
scorn that he could hardly bring himself to hide. We turned 
towards the house. We had come out arm-in-arm, we went back 
separate. 
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He married two years later. A year ago he divorced his wife ; 
she was unfaithful to him while he was in India. She prayed for 
his forgiveness, so the papers said, but he divorced her, though 
he made her an ample allowance. That was like him. I can 
imagine all he suffered, not so much for love of her, as for shame 
of her. He would feel so keenly her dishonour, the stain upon 
his name, the disgrace. But he would not love her still; for good 
and honest gentleman that he was, it was not given to him to lovea 
woman he could not respect. He would never let her want; he would, 
I think, have given her all that he possessed if it were necessary, 
but he would consider that it was his duty as an Englishman 
wishing to uphold the pure family life that is England’s character- 
istic, and has so much to do with its greatness, to put away from 
him, at any cost, a woman who was faithless. He is in India again 
now, @ good soldier and given over entirely to his work, so old 
Colonel Blewett told me. He never goes where there are women, 
but he is a keen sportsman, and some time ago wrote a paper in 
the Field on wild boar hunting. His letter has brought back old 
days very vividly. It has done its turn. Let it go into the fire. 

[have been, nay, I am (for it would be only absurd sitting here 
alone, and in this nameless confession, to pretend), a pretty woman, 
and what is much better (remember that, my plain sisters, and take 
comfort) a fascinating one. Women have generally liked me—often 
loved me—and men always ran after me. IfI have waited till eight- 
and-twenty to marry, it has been my own fault, and not from lack of 
offers, but rather that I have been so sated with them, that since I 
could not get the man of my heart, my head did not know which to 
bid me take. It is often so with women of my stamp. The girl who 
by a fluke gets one offer, thanks her stars for it, and settles down 
into comfortable and probably humdrum matrimony. The woman 
who gets a dozen or more, goes on refusing and refusing on the 
chance of one she will care for more than the rest, and perhaps at 
last settles down into spinsterhood, or marries at thirty-one a 
man she would have scoffed at five years sooner, while the 
humdrum girl who took her one chance thinks to herself 
complacently that probably after all she did very well when she 
married Mr. Brown, since her friend, who had always a crowd of 
men after her, either did not marry at all, or only at last by 
great good luck, and at thirty-one. Humdrum women no more 
understand women like me, or know what their lives, still less 
their caprices, are, than do those commonplace men who think 
that all women are dying to marry; that marriage is the one 
event of a woman’s life, No, lovers—and lovers who offer 


marriage—if they are as scarce as swallows in April to some 
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women, are as plentiful as blackberries in August to others. If I 
marry now, it is not because my lovers are on the wane, but only 
because I am weary of this chapter of life, and want to begin 
another, to which marriage is the introduction. 

I have had some up and downs in life. I have been left much 
to myself; have stayed with relations and friends; have been the 
daughter of a rich man, and had every comfort, and I have been 
the daughter of a poor one, and known pinching and contriving. 
Once, after my father was ruined, we were very poor indeed. I 
was a governess for a year, and did many things of which I am 
discreetly silent in these days; for when we unexpectedly came 
into money again, we carefully covered{up our tracks—the 
tracks of poverty should always be covered. Perhaps I have been 
a coquette. I think I have; but I have not been a very worldly 
or heartless woman. If I had I should have married a rich man 
long ago; but though I would have joyfully married the man I 
loved best on a starvation income, I have refused many good 
offers simply from sheer inability to play? hypocrite all my life 
long, and pretend what I did not feel, and now I am only going 
to make a fair match with a man who has fifteen hundred a year. 
I could have done better if I had been more mercenary. 

I have had a long career, from sixteen (when I had the dis- 
advantage of looking nineteen) to twenty-eight, always seeing 
people, quick and fairly clever, pretty and fascinating, of course 
I have had lots of offers. It would be odd indeed if I had not. 
Given a woman sufficiently attractive to win three men, she can, 
if she is only thrown in their way, win thirty or three hundred. 
The same things that win the smallest number will also win the 
largest. I have always been thrown in the way of people; I have 
often been the only young or single women in a company ; have 
stayed with clever bachelor uncles who entertained only their 
own sex; have been on board a P. & O. crowded with men 
going to India and I the only woman well and bright when all 
the others were hopelessly sea-sick; have stayed in country 
houses, as it has happened two or three times, when there have 
been large parties for shooting or hunting, and I the only girl 
perhaps, or—as I knew in my vain heart that after all only told 
me the truth—the only attractive woman in the house. 

Of course with these exceptional opportunities, I have had an 
exceptional number of lovers, and if a woman has lovers and is 
eligible, it is entirely her own fault if, at any rate, ninety per 
cent. of them do not propose. I say all this to show that my 
offers, if they have been many, have only been the matter-of- 
course outcome of my surroundings. To go back to a subject 
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on which I touched just now, and one that always makes me 
angry, I should like here at the end of my spinster career, when 
I can have no object in throwing dust in their eyes, to correct 
some fallacies that men have concerning women. I have no 
time to go into them to-night; but the chief one is that every 
other woman is anxious to marry every other man she meets. It 
is a base and wicked libel. There may be some reasons why some 
women who have neither brains nor courage to work, nor money 
wherewith to feed themselves, wish to marry as a profession, but 
the majority of women—young women especially—have no idea of 
the sort. A woman, if she is nice and has the natural instincts 
of her sex, likes admiration and tries to win it; she likes to 
think that men want to win her, but she rather shirks being won. 
She may be a flirt and try to draw men on, but an actual end, 
and that end matrimony, is much less in her thoughts than men— 
mostly vulgar-minded men—suppose. She may want to marry 
one particular man because she loves him, and even then it is 
chiefly because she wants to make it certain he will marry no one 
else, but after marriage in general she does not hanker. She 
may delight in lovers, but she rather dreads a husband until 
perhaps she reaches my age; then possibly the natural 
instincts of womanhood step in again and make things a little 
different. 

Perhaps she feels then as I do ;—that she wants to begin a new 
chapter; that she wants to send away the wearying crowd of men 
who flirt, who are in love, or pretend to be in love, and to settle 
down the centre of a home, the chief personage in a good man’s 
life; to make a place in which pleasant people can gather; to 
feel by-and-by the arms of little children about her neck, to hear 
the sound cf their pattering feet; to know that she is part and 
parcel of the world’s machinery, and helping to carry it on; to 
escape in fact the inevitable loneliness that overtakes her in late 
girlhood. This is what I feel. My girl-friends—the girls who 
came out when I did—are married or scattered; the girls who 
came out during the last few years look upon me as old, and yet 
I know that my chains bind more surely than theirs when once a 
captive bends his neck. A girl’s chains are often brittle thread 
from which a man can easily break away; but a woman’s are 
made of stronger stuff, and ifshe binds at all she binds fast. No, 
dear men, as a rule we do not want to marry you, though our 
mothers may wish to see us comfortably established. We only want 
to win you, to make you love us, and then we often enough grow 
tired of you. Was itnot Coleridge who said that most subtle thing 
of all regarding women ?—“ A man’s desire is for the woman ; but 
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a woman's is for the desire of the man.” It was always so with 
me. There was no excitement in old days like meeting a new 
and a worth-the-winning man who did not immediately succumb. 
I knew no inward peace till I had won him; I spared no wiles 
and cared for nothing but to hear him say he loved me. Then 
all the glamour vanished. Slowly but surely he became common- 
place, perhaps even tiresome, and his fate was—to make way for 
the next comer. 

You will hate me for this confession, but do not think, if it is 
any satisfaction to you to know it, that I have escaped punish- 
ment—that, as I have meted it out to others, it has not been 
meted out to me. If I have no heart to give my husband it is 
because it was burnt to a cinder for a man who jilted me—who 
cared for me as little as I, in turn, have cared for those who loved 
me well. You cannot get flame from ashes, and my heart has 
been ashes as far as love is concerned these years past now. A 
little heat is left perhaps; a little fire burnt to-night as I read 
his letters over and tore them into shreds. Oh God! if he were 
free, and all I thought him, and we were beggars, but together, 
how sweet would all the wide world be. But that dream is over. 
To-morrow is nearly here, and the morning after my wedding-day 
will dawn. Well, I shall be a good enough wife. Herbert is 
good and true, but cold; something of a prig, as I said a little 
while ago; yet if he could look into my heart, and see all that is 
there, I think he would be satisfied with the regard that is his 
share. I doubt if he knows that the high gods have anything 
more to give, and a man who wanted more would drive me mad; 
but I would not have married him. 

It was so strange to take out the packet to-night, and to read 
over for the last time the old chances, the old protestations from 
the lovers who are other women’s lovers now, who have long since 
doubtless forgotten me, who are, at any rate, making out life 
well enough without me. I wonder what they will say when 
they see my marriage in the Times? What struck me to-night 
was the different manner in which men proposed. It was amusing 
to compare their words, their ways of tackling a woman, as they 
would perhaps express it. It seemed a pity to lose all these 
variations on the old old theme, so it was just the proposals, 
nothing else, the proposals and manner of making them, that I 
wanted to tell you about before my lips must be silent concerning 
them for the rest of life; before nothing is left of the poor letters 
but a little heap of torn-up paper, or a few ashes that seem like a 
symbol of the heart they were designed to win. 

I think a man is a fool to propose in a letter. It is so much 
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easier to refuse him; indeed if a woman isa coquette it is ten 
to one that she does refuse him, for she thinks he will be sure to 
ask her again if she does not make her refusal too positive; and 
a verbal proposal is so much nicer to accept—if she means to 
accept him. I do not think I ever could have brought myself to 
accept a written offer. To me it always suggested lack of passion 
or lack of courage, either that the man did not think the woman 
worth the time and trouble necessary to get to her, or else that 
his courage not being equal to the occasion he took refuge in an 
envelope. No, “all true lovers about the world,” if you want to 
be accepted, propose by word of mouth; then if you be refused 
you can at least try the effect of such eloquence es you possess, 
and, if she cares for you, a little persuasion, a pathetic expression 
on your face, a pained tone in your voice, may carry all before it. 
Besides if you are accepted in a letter you miss all the rapture 
of first mutual acknowledgments; it is too absurd to enjoy them 
separately, one at each end of the post; and, above all, you miss 
that first passionate kiss of love that loses half its fire from not 
being administered at the moment of betrothal. 

Yes ; it is amusing how proposals vary, curious to compare the 
different methods men have of getting through the important 
moment. The old lover, the young, the cocksure (to use a 
masculine, but, for all that, excellent word), the rather con- 
descending-slightly-afraid-he-is-throwing-himself-away lover, how 
interesting they all are to think of to-night, as 1 sit here alone 
by my maiden fireside, thinking them over, probably for the 
last time. 

I had my first offer when I was sixteen—just sixteen and a 
month; though, as I said just now, I looked nineteen at least. 
It was from an old gentleman of sixty-three, an old and corpulent 
sixty-three. The aunt and uncle with whom I was staying 
thought as he was rich and I was one of ten children of an 
extravagant father it would be an excellent thing if I took him. 
They encouraged him to that end, as I saw afterwards in looking 
back, and tried to interest me in him by telling me how kind he 
was (and that was true), how rich and of how much importance 
in his county. One day I took up a newspaper, and saw that he 
and another magistrate had sent a tramp to prison for three 
months. I implored him with tears in my eyes to let him out 
again, and was indignant when he treated my distress as a joke. 
He brought me a big box of bonbons shortly afterwards, and 
when I took them he thought that I had forgotten the tramp, 
but though I ate them, they were too nice not to eat, it was with 
a shudder. I remember his proposal as well as if it were but 
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yesterday. There was a large rambling garden to the house, and 
in one corner of it a summer-house with a seat and broken-down 
table. I sat there reading Longfellow’s poems, and was lost to 
everything else. Suddenly before me stood Mr. West, smiling a 
beaming smile. 

“My uncle and aunt are both out,” I said, jumping up. “ They 
have gone for a long drive.” 

He looked at me and smiled again. His face was red, his eyes, 
always a little watery, glistened more than usual. He hesitated 
a minute, then entered the summer-house and sat down beside 
me, for I had sat down again, holding my book in my hand, with 
my fingers between the leaves to keep my place. 

“T didn’t come to see them, my dear; I came to see you,” he 
said with rather a knowing air, and smiled again. I looked at 
him with a certain amount of deference, as I might have looked 
at my great grandfather, for to sixteen, sixty-three is extreme old 
age, and I devoutly wished he would go away. “ What are you 
reading ?” he asked. 

“¢ Evangeline.’ ” 

“Fond of reading ? ” 

“ Very.” 

“‘ And what else do you like?” he asked in a benevolent tone, 
leaning forward a little. 

I drew back, for his horrid breath came on my cheek. 

“Riding!” I exclaimed. “Oh,I love riding,” and I clasped my 
hands, and thought of my dear little horse in the stable at home. 

“T should like to give youa mare that I have,” he said. “I 
should like to give you anything,” he added, coming a little 
nearer, “ don’t you know I should?” 

I tried to draw back a little further, but the wall behind 
prevented me. I felt uneasy at his nearness, but I had not the 
faintest notion that he was trying to make love to me. 

“ But I have a horse,” I answered, “a darling; papa gave him 
to me, and he is called Tinko.” 

“Don’t you think you would like one from me better?” 

I looked at him in surprise. 

“No,” I said, “ I shouldn’t.” 

He took no notice of that candid remark. 

“You are so pretty,” he almost whispered ; “do you know how 
pretty you are?” and he lowered his face and tried to bite my 
ear. I thought it exceedingly nasty of him; but still no idea 
of matrimonial intentions crossed my brain. I felt awkward 
however, and wished he would go away. “Do you know why I 
came to-day?” that second whisper suddenly alarmed me. 
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“No,” I answered, shrinking away but keeping a careful eye 
on him. 

** Because I wanted to see you alone. I knew they had gone 
out. I saw them go,soI came. I wanted to tell you what a dear 
little girl you are. Do you think you could be happy with me? 
I would give you everything your heart could desire.” 

T looked at him in wonderment. I was not so very unsophisti- 
cated, even at sixteen I had my flirtations, though not with great 
grandfathers, I had had them for two years past. It dawned 
on me then very clearly that he was making love to me. I 
looked at him again and.felt ashamed of the idea—that fat old 
gentleman making love tome! Old Mr. West, with the red face 
and white waistcoat and silk pocket-handkerchief—it was too 
absurd. I dismissed the notion in a minute, and wondered 
instead if he wanted to adopt me. Papa had so many children, 
and a distant cousin had once wanted to adopt one of us, perhaps 
Mr. West wanted to do the same. Perhaps one of my sisters 
might like it, I thought, or better still one of the boys; but I 
should prefer to stay with my own kin. Then he went on— You 
would like to be an old man’s darling, wouldn’t you?” he asked, 
and put his hand on mine. It was trembling, and :the trembling 
putting all ideas of adoption to flight, fairly frightened me. “I 
would be very kind to you. You should have everything in the 
world.” 

“Oh, Mr. West, what do you mean ?” I cried in desperation. 

“Don’t you think you could like me, I am not so very old,” he 
said, almost pantingly, for I think he began to feel that his suit 
was not going to prosper. “Iam not so very old and I would 
brush up and look younger. I may live for thirty years yet, and 
I would take you about everywhere, and—and—you should have 
dogs and horses—you like animals, don’t you?” 

** Yes, I like animals, but ” for I still could not believe my 
senses. 

“ Do you think you could marry me——’” he stopped short, for 
he saw the expression of almost horror on my face. 

“No!” I cried. “Marry you! Oh, Mr. West, why you are 
older than papa.” That remark sobered him for a moment, and 
before he had time to go on the truth burst from my frank and 
youthful lips. “I would rather die than marry you.” I 
remember to this day the look of pain that came over his face and 
how the redness seemed to be merging into a leaden grey. 

“T am not so terrible, am 1?” he said. 

“No, no,” I answered, striving from sheer kindness not to 
shrink away from him; “ but I couldn’t marry you, Why, I am 
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sixteen and you are an old man. You must be older even than 
Uncle Charles.” He looked at me appalled. 

“T would give the world to be younger. But if I am so old 
you wouldn’t be troubled with me for many years,” he pleaded, 
“and I would take care that you were well provided for.” I burst 
into tears, this last touch finished me. To bring before me not 
only matrimony but a suggestion of death, of wills, of money, of 
all that the middle-aged and old talked about and took such 
eager interest in. Oh, it was cruel! 

“ Don’t, don’t,” I cried, “oh please dcn’t—I would rather die, 
I would indeed,” and breaking from him, I fairly ran to the 
heuse, while it flashed across me as the one comforting result of 
his time of life that he really could not run after me. Poor old 
man, I have often thought of him since, trying to bribe me with 
the chance of his dying when he had found that the chance of his 
living was of no avail. Well, he died five years ago, and left his 
housekeeper, whom he married in the last year of his life, six 
hundred a year, provided she did not marry again. It was odd 
how that first experience aged me. A child went into the 
summer-house that day, but the girl who raced breathlessly into 
the house and hid for hours in her own room, recognised clearly 
enough that she stood on the brink of womanhood. 

After Mr. West I went to the other extreme and had a very j 
young lover, Willie Graham, the rector’s son. I was often at the } 
rectory, and we had all manner of games, for the house was 
overflowing with children, mostly little ones, and we were all 
young enough to play together occasionally ; indeed, I think the 
big ones enjoyed a game of hide and seek as much as any. There 
was a wood at the end of the rectory-field, full of brake and briar 
and tangle beneath, and thick with leafy boughs overhead. Two 
people, summer-time, a tangled wood with pathways through it 
flecked with the sunshine glinting through the trees, the soft 
notes of birds too tired after the mad delight of spring to do more 
than chirp their sweet content, the hum of busy insects, the 
perfume of honeysuckle now and then straying past on the breath 
of the western breeze—how is it possible to help making love 
unless you are old, or ugly, or married, or the most disagreeable 
people in the world. What a dangerous number is two, and 
those two young andaloneina woodin July. Willie was eighteen, 

a dear boy, with the bluest eyes and sweetest voice imaginable, 
We always played together, and paired off and talked of books, 
poetry mostly, which we were just beginning to like, and when 
we were tired of playing at being grown-up and sensible, we 
went bird’s nesting or flower-gathering, or anything else that 
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suggested itself. He had a rich uncle, and in consequence lots of 
pocket-money, so when he went to the town he always brought 
back sweets for the little ones and chocolate for me, which he hid 
in his pocket till we could escape to the woods and sit beneath a 
tree or stand up close together with our backs against some old 
trunk while we merrily ate our secret feast. He was so good to 
me,—dear Willie. He kissed me once beneath a tree while we were 
still a little chocolately, and Iam glad he did, for that boy and 
girl kiss of years and years ago marks one of the happiest days 
that I remember. He went off to Oxford before I had gone 
home to my own people. His father took him up, and on the 
way they stayed a night in London with the rich uncle, and 
Willie wrote to me from his house. We had not been able to 
take leave of each other in private, for there had been a storm 
that had prevented our planned meeting in the wood—* our wood 
and for the last time,”—so were obliged to say good-bye before 
the assembled family. I have kept the letter he sent me from 


his uncle’s among the proposals, though it hardly amounts to 
one. 


“My paruine Kataueen, 

“T was awfully cut up at not saying good-bye to you 
properly, so I send this to tell you that you are a little darling, 
and mind you contrive to be there at Christmas, or else get me 
invited to your place in town as you said you would. I hope you 
won’t forget me, and I want to propose that we be engaged at 
Christmas, that is, if you care for me enough. I shall never like 
any other girl half as I do you, you little ducky. I can’t think 
how I am going to get on without you. Uncle Tom is a nice old 
boy, and has given me a tenner. I shall send you a present soon. 
We are going to the theatre now, so I won’t say any more. 

“Your loving, 
“ WILLIE 
“P.S. Mind you write to me. 
eee ee 


Poor dear Willie. I did not respond to the request about being 
engaged, for I thought people who were engaged had to be very 
true and not to talk to any one else, and to behave with great 
gravity; but I wrote to him and signed myself his loving 
Kathleen, and put one very little cross in the corner. He came 
to my mother’s dance in the winter, but we were each rather taken 
up with somebody else, though I think we both tried hard to be 
true, chiefly because we were ashamed of forgetting so soon. I 
did not see him again for two years, and then he had become very 
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religious, almost austere. Heis a High Church parson now, goes 
about in a cassock, and lives in a clergy-house with his three 
curates. They say he intones beautifully ; but I could never bring 
myself to go and hear him. I knew that all the time I should be 
thinking of the woods and the rabbit-holes and chocolate creams, 
and it would be so wrong in a church. 

All the next spring I was in London, was presented at seventeen, 
and went out a good deal, too soon really, for it makes a girl so 
tired of life when she is sent into the world as young as I was. 
But there were many of us at home; perhaps my father knew 
that a crash must come sooner or later, for he was fond of horses 
and racing, and lived far beyond his income, and my mother could 
never resist the pleasure of taking us out and of entertaining at 
home, so probably he wanted to get his girls married, indeed we 
know that he did. I enjoyed myself enormously however during 
my first season, though I only had one offer. Iwas too young for 
many men to regard seriously, for my mother carefully told 
every one that I was not so old as I looked. Men flirt with very 
young girls, but do not, as a rule, fall very seriously in love with 
them, and propose marriage. Proposals come much more easily 
between twenty and twenty-five than at any other time in a 
girl’s life, and I have heard “ taking” women say that the same 
period in the thirties is an equally good time; and in truth I 
know many married women of the latter age who, I feel sure, 
would have any number of offers if to-morrow saw them single ; 
though, of course, they would be older and a different type of 
men from those that gather round at the earlier age. A girl 
may marry straight off directly after she is out; for there are 
men who prize what may be called jirstness above all things ; but 
if she does not, she usually waits her two or three seasons before 
taking to matrimony. 

But if I had only one offer during my first season, my second 
one brought a good many, and I got entangled in what might be 
called an engagement late in September. I do not want to speak 
of it; for though I did not care for him much he was a dear good 
boy, far too good for me. I accepted him because my people 
wished it; because he was an excellent match ; because he loved 
me so; and because I, not knowing what love really meant, 
thought that I liked him. And I did. I should have married 
him, but his health broke down and he was hurried off to sea as a 
last chance, a chance that did not avail, for he died on the way 
out to the West Indies. It sobered me for a time, and was perhaps 
a reason why I did not marry while still in my teens, for though 
I never pretended to be violently in love, I thought it would be 
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some sort of disrespect to his memory to marry very soon after 
that last good-bye on board ship in the London docks. The 
engagement, if it could really be called one, was only settled at 
the end of September, and never announced at all; that I had not 
been very obviously in love previously is shown by the fact that 
other men proposed that summer. There were two offers through 
the post, besides others that do not concern me at this moment. 
Here are the letters, not wholly unlike each other, though one is 
much more passionate than the other. The first one perhaps is a 
fair type of what an ordinary nice man usually says under the 
same circumstances, that is, if he has recourse to pen and ink. 
They were both men many girls might have loved, educated, 
agreeable and gentleman-like. The first was particularly hand- 
some ; the second had excellent prospects, and is now in Parliament 
where he has the reputation of speaking little, but with singular 
accuracy, a rather rare quality in these days. I had flirted badly 
with them both, I fear, but I never could resist flirting, and in 
the London season everything is done in such a rush that things 
soon come to a climax. 


“ Dearest KaTuueey, (for I can’t say Miss Vanborough), 

“T hope this won’t take you by surprise. Indeed, I almost 
hope that you expect it, for you must know that I love you. I do 
indeed, love you, dear, with all my heart ; and if you care for me 
and will marry me, I shall be the happiest as well as the luckiest 
fellow on earth. Now that I have written it I feel as if I must be 
an idiot to think that a girl like you could care about me, but any- 
how here goes. I have been in love with you ever since Ascot. 
I never cared for any one else and never shall, and if you will try 
and put up with me you shall have the most devoted lover and 
husband in the world. Don’t keep me waiting for an answer, for 
Ican’t stand it, but send me alineatonce. Ihave been wondering 
all day how to blurt this out to you, and now I have done it; but 
no words can say how much I love you. 

“Yours always, 
“*G. E, 
“P.S. Iam not over well off; but you won’t mind that if you 
love me, and I think I can make thingsall right with the governor 
—only say you care for me and I will manage everything else.” 


Poor dear boy, no, he had no money. I knew he had none, 
and for that reason had not thought of his proposing. Well, he 
did not take my refusal much to heart, for he married a charming 
girl before a year was over, and appeared to be madly in love 
with her; they used to make me so angry, for wherever I went I 
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came upon them looking into each other’s eyes, and seemingly 
forgetting that the world held any one but themselves, Here is 
the other letter ; it is more impassioned than the last. 


“ DARLING. 

“To-night surely told its own tale to us both, AmIa 
fool, dear one, or do you love me as I am persuaded? I love you, 
darling, I love you more than I know how to tell you, and you 
know it, Kathleen—I have seen that you know it in your eyes. 
My darling, my precious darling, do you think you could give 
yourself to me for all your life long? I am a presumptuous 
fool to think it possible, but that look in your eyes and that 
whisper of yours to-night have made me delirious with joy and 
longing. Kathleen, I love you,I love you! Say you love me, 
darling—my sweet darling. Send me but one word and that 
word ‘Come,’ and I will be with'you as fast as the swiftest 
means can bring me to listen to the rest from your dear lips. 
With all my heart 

“Yours, and yours alone, 
“ PHILIP.” 


Poor Philip! I treated him badly, and he took it to heart at 
first, then he resented my conduct and disliked me, and could not 
hide his dislike nor, I fear, a certain amount of quiet scorn when 
we met in society. But indirectly I did him good, for he took to 
hard work to hide his disappointment. When I knew him he 
was charming, but idle; he is very different now,—a cynical, 
quiet, hardworking legislator who would probably curl his lip 
considerably if he could see his own impulsive love-letter. It 
is vastly unlike any composition he would indite in the present 
day. But if I unwittingly helped to make an industrious man of 
an idle one, I spoilt a charming one, and caused him some bitter- 
ness. I wish I had not looked up at him and dropped my voice, 
and been a heartless flirt instead of an honest woman. I would 
do better if the time came over again. Perhaps if the engage- 
ment to which I have alluded had not been looming I might have 
liked him better. I do not know. It was odd how anxiously I 
waited to fall in love, ever hoping that my heart would bound to 
some one of my admirers, but none had really affected it as yet, 
though one or two took my passing fancy,—a fancy that usually 
went off like a butterfly elsewhere as soon as a climax came in 
the shape of a proposal. 

There was rather an amusing offer the following season. It 
was from a plump and confident widower of about forty, a member 
of Parliament, and a very rich man. My father would not have 
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objected to him, but—I did. To nineteen forty is rather more 
than middle-age, and to “ middle-agers and oldsters,” as a girl I 
knew used to call them, I had ever a great objection. Besides, I 
have always felt a little disgust I could not help, at a great 
disparity of years between two people making love. There is an 
unutterable charm about youth, a fascination, a bloom, a spring- 
timeness that no subsequent charm can come near, but it is not 
for old or middle-aged men and women to take in marriage. I do 
not think a man should at most be more than ten or fifteen years 
older than his wife, and a woman should never be older than her 
husband, or I may qualify that by saying unless it is in excep- 
tional cases a year or two. I always had a shrinking that was 
unconscious, in as far as it started itself and would not be 
conquered, to old men and to men who were, say, even twenty years 
older than myself, if they tried to make love to me. They were 
designed to be uncles, fathers, and grandfathers, they might 
occasionally be cousins, especially if married, and with large 
families, but they must never, on any account, be marrying or 
love-making men unless it were with elderly spinsters and sober- 
minded widows. 

If they were bachelors they ought, I felt, to accept their 
position gracefully ; after all, surely nothing could be nicer (from 
a middle-aged point of view) than to be a well-conducted bachelor of 
benevolent intentions and generous impulses; he was privileged,and 
made much of, coaxed and petted, told one’s love troubles, allowed 
to give one presents, and even on one’s birthday or wedding-day 
to kiss one on the brow. What more could the heart of middle- 
aged or old man desire? Besides, no one says that he may not 
frisk round and flirt with women of his own standing. I often 
wondered as a girl, I wonder even now, what women feel like 
who are growing old, who are over thirty, over forty, even over 
fifty. Do their hearts ever beat quickly, is it possible at that 
terrible age to love still, and if they ever marry, and sometimes 
they do—do they care for their grey and bald admirers, how do 
they behave when they are engaged, and their love-letters—are 
they full of protestations and endearing names as those of youthful 
lovers? Of course I am thinking of the ordinary rank and file of 
women. There are some who are ever charming. I know a 
woman now of fifty, and I believe that many men love her with 
as true a love, though it be a calmer one, as any that stirred 
their hearts in by-gone days. Last year it was said that she 
was going to marry a well-known politician of about her own 
age. Perhaps she refused him, They are friends still; he is 
often in her drawing-room, and there is in her manner to him 
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just now and then, when she thinks that no one notices, a half- 
tone of tenderness as of a woman who is grateful to a man knowing 
that he has given her more than she can give him back. 

After all there are advantages in being fifty, and one is that at 
that comfortable age one’s lovers may develop into pleasant 
friends. My experience, which counts only up to eight-and- 
twenty, is that if a man has once declared himself it is love or— 
nothing. Love may develop into a sentimental silence, a fault- 
finding passion that never leaves one alone, or with a violent 
reaction it may bound past all sober friendship and become 
more or less bitter dislike. This only holds good of rejected 
lovers ; for it is only the generous, large-minded ones who wholly 
forgive and understand refusal—and they are often loved in the end 
with the best of all love given by women. I wish I could remember 
that I had refused Herbert, and he had asked me again, and even 
again, and at last without my helping it I had accepted him. I 
should have so much more sentiment for him, perhaps I should 
be in love with him—TI do not know. As it was, I accepted him 
the first time he asked me, after as much hesitation as he would 
putup with. I knew that he thought the whole thing too serious 
to tamper with, that Yes should be yes (and it should) and No, no 
(but it so often isn’t), and that in the former case it should be 
said with full knowledge of each other, and so deliberately that 
there should be no going back from it, and in the latter case that 
it was undignified to alter or to try to alter a decision. So that 
had I refused him he would have never returned to the subject ; 
he would have been exceedingly polite, rather silent and grave, 
and next time and for ever afterwards when we met, if he spoke 
to me at all it would have been in measured tones and on another 
subject. There are some people who know nothing of graduated 
light, of tones and half-tones, of all the shading that helps to 
make life a picture, of the little words and whispers that help to 
make it a melody. They want all things clear and well-defined, 
the bright light of noon, the pitch dark of night; through the 
dawn with all its rosy tints, even in the sweetest land, they sleep ; 
in the twilight they draw down the blinds and set before them a 
staring lamp that has no softening shade. Oh, fools! 

Why is it that as a rule fat men are so much more amorous than 
thin men? Is it that they grow fat on the pleasant pastime of 
making love, while more intellectual pursuits run to skin and 
bone? Many fat men are simply rather stupid, good-natured, 
and inordinately vain; they are generally the last, and it may be 
that the pleasant sensation of vanity is good nourishment. But 
it is surprising how often, given the opportunity, the talk of fat 
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men runs to flirtation or to food. Of course I don’t mean to say 
that a fat man always talks of various dishes any more than that 
his conversation with a woman usually includes an offer of 
marriage. On the contrary perhaps, knowing his own weakness, 
he is more chary of his proposals than are his leaner brethren ; by 
the same token he does not openly discourse on food, but he 
will amble off gently in its direction. He will tell you of the 
best dining places in every continental city he has visited, or 
remark on the wretched cooking here, the insufficiency of service 
there. Perhaps he will tell you of his: grapes or the size of his 
cucumbers, though grapes and cucumbers are not much in his 


‘way. He sometimes prides himself on his cellar, but he will 


oftener know the ingredients of an out-of-the-way curry, or have 
at his fingers’ ends the names of places where you can get choice 
and curious dishes. 

So in talking to women his conversation runs to little 
compliments, and a semblance of love-making; he talks of 
marriage, hedges round it, and smiles, and looks up to see if 
they are pleased. When he speaks of women, it is from the old- 
fashioned point of view that he considers them, for he is too fat 
to hurry on and catch up advanced ideas. A woman, he thinks, 
should be pretty, irreverent, saucy, and given to smiling and 
blushing. It is by a blush or a smile that men of his type are 
caught. She has no business to know anything about books, 
except in a superficial manner that will enable her to talk for five 
minutes only of poetry and novels. She should especially know 
nothing of politics. He does not like women with ideas of their 
own ; they ought to take them distilled and diluted from men in 
general, and their husbands in particular, When a woman is 
married, she should concern herself with her home and her 
children (quite true), and as for intellectual interests—nonsense ! 
No man wants to talk seriously with a woman. She should know 
her place and keep in it. Home is for women, and the world for 
men; clothes and children for women, books and politics for 
men. At a dinner-party, or in company, women should no more 
presume to express opinions on questions of the day than should 
men about bonnets; and if they attempt to do so, it is the duty 
of all sensible men to snub them. I have frequently noticed 
another curious trait; it is that after the first few indulgent 
minutes he diverts his conversation to his own sex, and will 
almost ignore mine, even in a party of half-a-dozen, for as a rule 
good breeding is not his strong point. There are exceptions of 
course, and I have known some charming ones. I am only 
speaking of the majority. If I were a girl, I would pray 
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Heaven to save me from a fat man. Well it has. Herbert is 
excessively lean. He thinks women quite as good as men, and 
will willingly discuss any subject by the hour together with them, 
totally forgetting their sex. To prettiness in general he is 
almost insensible. Flirtation is beyond him; yet he is an 
improving and most excellent companion. Oh, my dear Herbert, 
I am well-satisfied, you will suit me exactly! Five years ago had 
I been going to marry you my heart would have felt desolate and 
homeless; it would have cried out for warmth and shelter, to be 
spoilt and humoured and caressed, for less learning and more 
human love. But now, dear Herbert, I am very grateful for 
your passionless love, your intellectual regard. We shall be 
unfailing companions, a model couple, a quarrel will be unknown 
to us, as impossible as a rapture. 

Many fat men have made love, or tried to make love to me, but 
comparatively few have come to the point. Your fat man is 
cautious, and does not commit himself to a direct offer unless he 
is certain that he means it, and is equally certain that he will be 
accepted. As a rule he is certain of the latter, for modesty is not 
his besetting virtue; besides he is of the type that thinks all 
women are sighing for matrimony, longing for it as the one grand 
treat of their lives, and of a refusal it is difficult to make him 
believe the reality. 

But to return to my well-nourished widower. He was 
provincial, but had made himself a position in London as a 
politician. He-was very rich, and from the active part he had 
taken in an exhibition, and a visit from royalty, he had been 
made a baronet. I think he admired rather than loved me. He 
thought I should do; that I should receive his guests well, 
submit meekly to his training, and that in a measure, seeing that 
I was young, good-looking, and well connected, he would be proud 
of me. Metaphorically he walked round me before proposing, 
considered me well, and finally came to the conclusion that I 
should do. He spoke to my father before he spoke to me, though 
i did not know it, an unwise proceeding, and enough in itself to 
make a woman refuse a man out of sheer contrariness, and just to 
show that she had a will of her own. 

One afternoon my mother went out with my eldest brother 
Algie, who was at Oxford, but in town for the day. The rest of 
the family were too young to be in the drawing-room, and I was 
alone. The door opened, and my valiant widower entered. He 
was carefully dressed, his cuffs pulled well over his hands, a bit of 
white handkerchief showing from his breast pocket. He carried a 
bunch of roses. He gave a little nervous cough as the servant 
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announced him. He smiled as he came in. I laughed inwardly ; 
for in a moment it flashed across me that he had come to propose. 
My father had dropped a hint that 1 understood now; my mother 
had rather awkwardly refused my company for a drive that 
afternoon. I saw through the whole arrangement. 

“T thought I might venture to pay you a little visit, Miss 
Kathleen,” he said confidently. “I knew you were alone. I 
have brought you some roses. I believe you are fond of flowers.” 

“T love them!” I exclaimed ; for who can help loving a cluster 
of fresh-blown roses ? 

I went to a table and arranged them in a vase, while he 
watched me curiously. I felt that he looked at me critically, 
from the top of my head to the toe of my shoe. 

“How gracefully you have arranged those roses. You have 
wonderful taste,” he said with satisfaction. 

“Tt is very easy to put a few flowers in water,” I answered as I 
sat down opposite him, and prepared for conversation. 

“ Anything is easy to you, Miss Kathleen—at least anything 
that is charming,” he added. 

“T thought you were a hard-working member of Parliament, 
Sir John,” I said, not noticing his complimentary remark. 
“Why are you not at the House? Is there no afternoon 
sitting ?” 

“T had more important matters to engross me,” he answered 
meaningly. 

“You got through your speech last night I see.” 

His face beamed with pleasure. 

“Did your father tell you about it ?” 

“Oh, dear no! I read it in the papers.” 

“It wasn’t well reported—not given full enough. Those 
reporters never take the best points of one’s speech, and always 
spoil them if they do. It was very kind of you to take so much 
interest in me,” he said, evidently remembering suddenly why 
he had come. Then he drew his chair a little closer, bent over 
his hat, and finally puj it down beside him. “It was very kind of 
you,” he repeated lowering his voice. They always lower their 
voices as a prelude to a proposal. 

“No; not at all,” I answered. ‘I always enjoy reading the 
debates,” 

“Not a political young lady, I hope,” he said with a fat smile 
but a slight inflection in his voice to show that he did not 
approve of my sex meddling in outside affairs. 

“No, not particularly ; but one must know what is going on in 
the world.” 
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“ Does not your papa tell you ?” 

“Oh, no; he has no time. Besides, I like to read the papers 
for myself.” 

“Tf you belonged to me,” he said, carefully watching the effect 
of his words, “I should always tell you what was going on.” 

“You would be a model father, Sir John,” I laughed. 

“‘T hope I may be one some day, when I am your father’s age— 
or a little older,” he added. “I have not reached your father’s 
age yet, and so could hardly have so charming a daughter.” 

He stopped and looked rather awkward ; somehow, considering 
the business he had come about, the conversation had taken an 
unfortunate turn. 

But this paper is not concerned with proposals other than 
written ones, and I need not go on with poor Sir John’s 
declaration. He could not bring himself to take my refusal in 
earnest. He talked and softly reasoned for an hour, all the time 
evidently convinced that in the end I should give in. Luckily 
some cousins arrived unexpectedly, and he had to go away; but 
the following morning brought me this letter. I think in 
considering the matter over, it had occurred to him that with the 
perverseness of my sex I might have meant my negative, so he 
puts the worldly advantages of a marriage with him clearly 
before me probably feeling that then I should hold out no longer. 


* Dear Miss KatHueen, House of Commons, Tuesday Night. 

“ Knowing that a young lady often says no when her heart 
means yes, or when she only needs a little persuasion to make her 
change her mind, I venture to address you on the subject of our 
conversation this afternoon. As you can imagine I have not been 
unattractive to your sex, and I hope I shall not prove disagreeable 
to you. I am well off, have a good position and a title to offer, 
but no one has taken my fancy as you have. Indeed, dear Miss 
Kathleen, I cannot tell you much I admire you, and how truly 
I am prepared to love you. You should have no cause to 
regret accepting me. You should find me kind and indulgent 
in every way. You 'should have a liberal allowance, and as I 
should be proud to see my wife the best dressed woman in 
London, you would find me very lenient in the matter of 
milliners’ bills. I have already seen some diamonds which I 
should be delighted to have set for you, and, as your father will 
tell you, I am prepared to be most generous in regard to 
settlements. I should be proud of your beauty and grace, and I 
cannot help feeling, dear Miss Kathleen, that you would have no 
cause to be ashamed of me as a husband. I hope that you will 
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think the matter well over, and when I come and see you again 
to-morrow—as I shall venture to do at about four o’clock—that I 
shall find you alone, and have the pleasure of addressing you as I 
fondly wish. 
“Yours most faithfully, 
“Joun Kineston. 
“Miss KATHLEEN VANBOROUGH.” 


Poor Sir John! He did not regret me long. He married 
within six months a pretty girl of twenty, whom nobody had ever 
seen before. She is very quiet, and rather frightened-looking ; 
knows nothing of politics, and never expresses an opinion. She 
has a splendid diamond necklace, which she wears too often and 
to the wrong places, and her husband is evidently as generous as 
he promised to be concerning the milliners’ bills. 

It must have been quite a year before I had another offer through 
the post, for I think the nicest men always prefer to try their luck 
in person. But then I had a most absurd experience, and quite 
the most amusing of all my love-letters. There dangled round 
our house (the expression is Algie’s)a graceful and penniless 
young Frenchman. I mustfremark that at this time we were 
living extravagantly at Prince’s Gate; we had horses, and so on, 
a pretty place on the river, and general ease in regard to all 
money arrangements characterised us. Probably the Frenchman 
thought us very rich, and possibly he did not know that 
counting the many very young branches in the background there 
were ten of us to provide for. I met him in the autumn at a 
country house, where he distinguished himself as a sportsman 
(which a Frenchman seldom does), and by his fearless riding. 
He was much admired by my sex. He was a vicomte, and took 
care to let us know that his nobility was of the very first water, 
and I must do him the justice to say that his name was an 
old and distinguished one. His manner was really charming, and 
he knew well how to pay women all the compliments and 
attentions that seem to come natural to his race, without making 
either himself or any one else look ridiculous. 

The following season in London he was everywhere, and he was 
so polished yet so full of fun and animal spirits that everybody 
declared him to be delightful. He was so much the fashion and 
run after, that we really felt quite flattered at his caring to come 
a great deal to our house, and I was sorry when he took to 
sighing and bending low over my hand in a manner that 
suggested serious intentions. Matters threatened to come to a 
crisis at a ball, where after a long delightful waltz we had taken 
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refuge in a little ante-room in order to rest and get cool. 
Luckily, at the most important moment, when he had already 
expressed himself in fevered accents, and was awaiting my answer, 
he was swept away by a partner who had no intention of letting 
him off. Two or three days went by, and I hoped he had thought 
better of it, or proposed in another direction; but one morning 
on my breakfast plate there were two dainty-looking notes both 
directed in the same foreign hand. Of course I knew they were 
from my Frenchman, and felt piqued that he had been content 
to leave his questions so long unanswered. 

“Two letters, Kathey!” my brother Algie exclaimed; “and I 
believe they are both from the vicomte.” He and I were alone 
as it happened, for the others were not down. I opened one and 
tried hard not to laugh, for of course one should receive a fervent 
proposal seriously. ‘Come, let me see,” cried Algie. “I won’t 
tell.” And, leaning over my chair, he read my ardent lover's 
avowal. The punctuation and spelling are both his. 


“Dear Miss Katroiren,— 

“You may think it audacious of me to adress you in an 
epistle but I have taken tremblingly upon myself that resolution 
because I could no longer go on waiting in suspense. Thursday, 
at your cousin’s in the back boudoir, far from the noise of the 
dancers, when I was waiting for the prononcitation that was to 
give me life or death; abruptly an inquisitive lady appears and 
leaves your final decision unsaid. I know that I can offer no 
other thing but a glowing heart; and that an heiress like yourself 
has daily great offers; but Iam certain that one can live long 
and travel far without coming across a lover who loves as I love 
you! For I love you, I adore you, I bask in the rays which are 
shot from your perfidious blue eyes! O why did I ever set 
light upon you? But then my life would have been a day 
without sun and a night without moon. Before I knew you, I 
detested the English language ; but ever since I have heard it pour 
through your lips of rose, I feel asif the genius of that tongue had 
slipped into me, and metamorphosed me into an Englishman. 

“ Hanging myself in the meanwhile on a string of suspense, 
“T remain your burning adorer, 
“ VicomTe R DE P——.” 





“Do Frenchmen always sign their names with their titles?” I 
asked. 


“T don’t know. I am not in the habit of corresponding with 
them,” Algie answered. “ What are you going to do, Kathy ?” 
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“Poor boy! Perhaps he really likes me. I don’t think you 
should laugh at him,” I said, feeling sorry for my burning lover ; 
and then I laughed myself. 

“Let us see the other letter,” Algie suggested. 


I opened it, began to read, and stopped puzzled. It ran 
thus :— 


“Mon Curr, 


“Devine ce que je viens de faire? Ah, non, tu ne le 
devineras jamais! Eh bien, figures-toi, mon beau Clarmont, que 
je viens de faire une déclaration! A qui? A Mademoiselle de 
Fraismont? Non. A la petite de Varon? A... Non, tu te 
torderas de rire, mais je liche le mot, 4 une miss anglaise—une 
miss des plus anglaise et une anglaise des plus miss—e’est-i-dire, 
shabillant avec moins de gout qu’une couturiere de la banlieue, 
n’ayant aucune idée des convenances et horriblement riche, mon 
cher, une famille ou les pounds sterling et les guineas se trouvent 
dans tous les tiroirs. Comme tu dois bien le penser, c’est ce dernier 
article qui m’a décidé. J'ai écrit une lettre du caractére le plus 
britannique, car.tu sais que, vanité 4 part, je parle et j’écris cette 
langue comme un indigéne du pays. J’ai toutes les espérances du 
monde. Quoi? un vicomte, un francais, ayant la taille passable, 
mune moustache du dernier genre, et un abord satisfaisant, se 
verrait refusé d’une miss qui commence 4 le regarder d’un bon ceil 
—non, jamais de la vie cela ne s’est vu! 

“ Adieu, my darling, puisque je suis anglais, laisse-moi a mes 
rires et 4 ma cigarette. A propos n’oublie pas de porter, de ma 
part, une bonbonniére des plus coquettes chez la Marquise de 
Valport pour sa petite, dont j’ai la bonheur d’étre le parrain. 
Adieu, encore une fois, je te serre la pince. 

“Ton ami tout dévoué, 
« Raoun.” 


Algie went into fits of laughter. 

“ What does it mean?” I cried in despair. 

“Mean!” he shouted, “why don’t you see? He has been 
writing to his most confidential friend, and in sheer absence of 
mind directed it to you. Oh, you shall never hear the last of this 
Kathy!” 

That little mistake did for my French lover. Algie told the 
story everywhere. It was laughed over at the clubs, and the 
result was that the vicomte disappeared and was no more seen 
in London. 


(To be continued.) 
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Che House of Percy.” 


Te annals of the great Percies make a broad line in the page of 
national history. Their personal energy and social position placed 
them in the forefront of affairs ; and, though not always leaders, they 
were necessarily associated in all the foreign wars and home rebellions 
that might be a-foot—earning now an honourable death on the field 
of battle and now a shameful one on the scaffold. From 1407 to 
1586 six Earls of Northumberland and as many of their sons and 
brothers, came to one or other of these violent ends—including 
Hotspur who fell at the “ sorrie battle of Shrewsbury ”—that Ralph 
who “kept the bird in his bosom,” and whose last poetic words on 
Hedgeley Moor yet live in English literature—the two Thomases, 
those faithful adherents to the ancient faith, who would not bow the 
knee to the Baal of Erastianism and the Reformation, but preferred 
the Tower and the scaffold at Tyburn and at York to ease of living 
and slipperiness of conscience. Mr. de Fonblanque’s own summary 
of the family is too good to omit. 

“William Als Gernons, the Norman who made himself a home in 
the wilds of bleak Yorkshire, married ‘for conscience’’ sake the 
Saxon maiden whose lands he had conquered, defied the authority of 
Crown and Church, when they conflicted with his interests or his 
whims, and in his old age made his peace by ‘donning scollop-shell 
and sandal shoon,’ dying a brave crusader within sight of the Holy 
City; his turbulent and warlike sons and grandsons, the earliest 
champions of feudal rights against the royal power; Richard de 
Percy, foremost among the sturdy Barons who extorted the charter 
of English liberties from King John, and defied the pretensions of 
the Pope of Rome; the martial and chivalrous Lord of Alnwick, 
‘sober in peace and cruel in battail’; the first Earl of Northumber- 
land towering above his brilliant contemporaries, haughty, daring, 
and generous; rising to the highest pinnacle of subject greatness, 
and dying, sword in hand, an outlaw and a rebel; his splendid 
soldier sons, Hotspur and Ralph, and his politic and accomplished 
brother, Worcester, general, admiral, diplomatist, courtier, and 
statesman; the second Earl and his four sons, all of whom fell on 


* « Annals of the House of Percy. From the Conquest to the opening of 
the Nineteenth Century.’ By Edward Barrington de Fonblanque. 
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the battle-field in defence of the House of Lancaster; Henry the 
Magnificent, and in sad contrast with him, his suffering son the 
Unthrifty ; ‘Simple Tom,’ dying so calmly on the scaffold in de- 
fence of his faith, and ‘Cruel Henry’ sacrificed in the cause of the 
Scottish Queen; the Wizard Earl finding a solace for his long 
captivity in scientific studies, and his high-minded son, the Lord 
Admiral of England ;—where shall we find such another line of 
representative men ?” 

Of the women of the House not much has been recorded. Perhaps 
therefore the men have been all the more noteworthy. As the 
masculine force of the race did not go into the wrong channel the 
men were not emasculated by the preponderance of the feminine 
element, and the natural functions of the women were neither 
weakened nor distorted by the perversion of their energies. Three 
Percy heiresses only have carried on the succession in default of male 
heirs ; Lady Agnes, who married and merged into her own name and 
estate Jocelyn de Louvain, the brother of Adeliza, the Fair Maid of 
Brabant and second wife of Henry the First; Lady Elizabeth, who at 
twelve years of age was the nominal wife of the Earl of Ogle, at 
fourteen that of Thomas Thynne of Longleat, and who at fifteen— 
twice widowed and never wived—married the “proud Duke of 
Somerset ;” and that other Lady Elizabeth, whose husband, Sir 
Hugh Smithson, was created Duke of Northumberland in 1766. 

The first Percy who comes into the light of English history was 
William, surnamed Als Gernons or the Bearded. He was one of the 
Norman knights who followed in the wake of the Conqueror and 
helped to make our English what it is. He it was, who, having been 
given the lands of Emma of the Porte for his valiant service to the 
King “ weddid hyr that was very heir to them in discharging of 
his conscience ”—thus planting the roots of the family tree in a noble 
soil of either honour or love, or it may be of both. He did good 
work in the desolate country where he established himself; and 
among other things helped in the building and endowment of Whitby 
Abbey. For the Percy family was not yet Northumbrian. The 
recitalof William de Percy’s lands, which occupies ten and a half closely- 
printed columns in Domesday Book, gives Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
Essex and Hampshire, as the places where he holds his numerous 
lordships, but as yet nothing in Northumberland—that ultima 
Thule of such civilisation as these rude warriors knew—the very “ back 
o’ beyont” of all things. This Norman branch of the family came 
to an end with the Lady Agnes who married her royally connected 
Jocelyn of Louvain “upon condition that he shold be called Jocelyn 
Perey, or els that he shold bare the armes of the Lord Percy, and he 
toke the counsell of his syster, and he chose rather to be called Jocelyn 
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Perey than to forsake his owne armes—for so shold he have no right 
title to his father’s inheritance, and so of right the Lord Percy shold be 
Duke of Brabant, though they be not so indede.” This Lady Agnes 
must have been “a lady of virtuous life and conversation” by the 
inscription that was on her tombstone in Whitby Abbey. 


“ Agnes, Agnetis festo tumulatur, et istis 
Idem sexus, idem nomen, et una dies.” 


A Percy was, of course, one of the Twelve Immortals who forced 
the hand of King John at Runnymede, and made him sign the Great 
Paper which contained more than it expressed. To be sure this special 
Baron, Richard, was illegally holding the lands of his young nephew 
William ; but stalwart uncles in the prime of life, with boy nephews 
standing between them and a fine estate, were not very sympathetic 
guardians in those rough old times; and usurpation did not count as 
a sin when the governing law was Might is Right. Richard de 
Percy was all the more inclined to humiliate the King inasmuch as 
he had personal griefs against him. ‘“ His wife’s brother, William 
de Braose, having refused to surrender his children as hostages for 
his own good conduct to the Crown, had been banished the country, 
and in his absence the King had seized upon his wife and eldest son 
and caused them to be starved to death in a dungeon at Windsor.” 
Dame de Braose counted for something in the setting of this tragedy, 
for “when the messengers came unto Lord William de Breuse 
requiring to have his sonnes for the said purpose, his wyfe (like a 
quick and hastie dame) taking the words out of her husband’s mouth, 
made this round answer, ‘that she would not deliver her sonnes unto 
King John, who alreadie had slaine his own nephew, Arthur, whom 
he aught rather honorablie to have loved and preserved.’” As for 
that matter of the illegal holding it was ruled that when Richard 
died, his nephew William should come into all the lands rightly 
belonging to the Head of the House of Perey—to the exclusion of 
Richard’s own son. 

But William was of the race “ fainéant”; and perhaps in this case 
a private wrong was a public gain. 

Hunting was the business, and war was the pastime, of those rude 
days. William the Conqueror “loved the tall deer as if he had been 
their father,” and a man’s life did not count so much as a stag’s. 
The Percies were ever at issue with the Church about those rights to 
the chase which the one denied, and the other maintained, had gone 
with the grants of land to abbeys and monasteries. Henry, first 
Lord Percy of Alnwick, wrested this right from the monks of 
Fountains Abbey; he confirming all former material grants and 
they covenanting “to release to him in return all kinds of wild 
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beasts and birds of prey.” The young Lord had also permission 
to fortify his castles of Spofforth, Lekinfield, and Petworth ;—a 
necessary precaution in those lawless days of war and tumult, 
harrying and raids. 

All the Border counties were devastated by the continual incur- 
sions of the Scots. ‘Towards the end of the fourteenth century 
Froissart describes Northumberland as “a savage and wylde 
country, full of desarts and mountaignes, and a ryghte pore 
country of everything, saving of beestis, through the which there 
runneth a ryver full of flint and great stones called the water of the 
Tyne.” “Henry de Percy has Galloway to rule,” says an old 
chronicle (Et Henry de Percy ad Galway a guyer), as the recognition 
by King Edward I. of his share in the battle of Dunbar, which 
settled matters for a short time. He also with Lord de Clifford was 
appointed the king’s commissioner or “cheventain,” for negotiating 
peace with Scotland and receiving the submission of the Border 
chiefs. Robert Bruce the younger, and other of the powerful 
nobles of Scotland accordingly made their submission (June, 1296) 
offering to ‘“‘fayre les amendes haut e bas a sa volente, des ditz 
homecides arsons et roberies” ;—to which curious document the 
Percy attached his seal. Margery, the wife of Robert Bruce, and 
Christine, his sister, the wife of Christopher Lord Seton, were 
delivered as hostages to ensure the better keeping of this promise. 
At first they were ordered to be sent to the Tower of London, “ pour 
estre mise ilueques en kage, et que ele ne parle a nul homme ne nul 
homme a li, fors ceux que le conestable de la Tour assignera pour la 
garder.” Afterwards, however, Lord Percy had them in gentler 
charge; while the poor Countess of Buchan, another hostage, was 
confined in her cage in Berwick Castle. Wallace soon flung this 
truce to the winds and tore up the paper of submission ; and Henry 
de Percy went out to meet him. “ True and ay of great avail, sober 
in peace and cruel in battail,’—cruel, too, after the battle—the 
Percy hand was heavy in these wars which ended in the death of 
Wallace and his national canonisation ;—also in the rebuilding of 
Alnwick Castle and the establishment of the Percies, as an accidental 
note in the more important theme. Alnwick was one of the most 
strongly garrisoned castles in the North, holding an army of three 
thousand and thirty-seven men, besides forty light horsemen— 
“hobelars,” who rode “ hobbies ” or ponies. 

To enumerate all the doings of the Percies of Alnwick would be to 
write a catalogue of the current wars with France and Scotland, and 
to tell the stories of the favourites, Piers de Gavestone, Hugh 
Despenser, and Queen Isabel’s ally Mortimer. The brave old blood, 
which had forced that royal signature at Runnymede and signed 
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the famous letter to Pope Boniface VII.—wherein, defending “ the 
liberties, customs and laws of our forefathers,” the One Hundred and 
Four say they will not permit our Lord the King to do or attempt 
to do, even if he wished it, anything unaccustomed or unlawful,— 
justified itself by prowess in the field and by boldness in the council 
chamber. So time and the generations passed till Henry, the fourth 
Lord of Alnwick and first Earl of Northumberland, with his brother 
Sir Thomas, came to add to the glory of those perfect flowers of 
chivalry, the Black Prince and his father. Young Henry Percy was 
at that famous battle of Maupertuis when the King of France was 
taken prisoner and the Black Prince, mindful of the laws of courtesy 
and chivalry, served him, bareheaded, in his tent, as if he had been 
his squire and not his conqueror. One local army, led by Lord 
Percy into Scotland and lost by a ruse worthy of Cacus; Roxburgh 
taken by the Scots and its inhabitants massacred—in revenge, Sir 
John Gordon’s lands invaded and devastated, and again a Scottish 
raid for reprisals; the defeat of the English army in Brittany by 
Du Guesclin; the all but annihilation at Rochelle of the fleet 
in which Sir Thomas was serving under the Earl of Pembroke ; the 
Commons refusing to vote further supplies for royal extravagance— 
the very blood and life of the people given to be squandered on 
unworthy favourites and unprofitable wars—unless the demand and 
their yote were supported by bishops and lords, of whom Henry de 
Percy was one; the indictment and trial of Wyclif, where also 
the de Percy had his place; the rising of the London mob against 
this de Percy, once their idol, as five hundred years later it rose 
against the Iron Duke; the coronation of King Richard when the 
Duke of Lancaster and “ the Lord Percy riding on great horses before 
King Richard, as by virtue of their office, to make way before, used 
themselves courtiouslye, modestlye, and pleasantlye;” and the 
creation of the Percy as Earl of Northumberland per cincturam 
gladit ; these are a few.of the more salient actions of the great 
northern lord’s busy life, with ever the clash of arms resounding in 
his ears and the silken softness of peace accounted an ignobility 
unworthy of a brave man. Meanwhile Sir Thomas Percy had 
performed one of those marvellous acts of gallantry which made the 
English navy then renowned as one of the bravest and strongest in 
the world ; * and Harry Hotspur was born at Alnwick Castle on the 
20th of May 1366. 


* ««The Spanish ships,’” says Stow, ‘were to ours, like as castles to 
cottages,’ and Percy’s rudderless vessel, which now required all the efforts 
of a crew worn out with hunger, sleeplessness, and hard work, to keep her 
afloat, must have appeared an easy prey to the enemy who now swooped 
down upon her. But nothing was farther from the thoughts of the 
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When only twelve years of age Hotspur, already a knight, led the 
assault, under his father, of Berwick Castle, which had been surprised 
and taken by a band of Scottish marauders. When twenty, he 
crossed the Channel and “ made such ridings into the quarters about 
Callis that they never wish a worse neighbour.” By this time he 
was as warmly beloved as had been the Black Prince himself; and 
his very defect of speech set the fashion of a thickness or hesitation, 
which it was the “good form” of the day to adopt. Traps and 
pitfalls were laid for him for envy “because he had got a name 
amongst the common people to be a very hardie and valyant 
gentleman as well among Englishmen and Scotchmen;” but no 
harm came to the, at present, darling of Fortune—almost as well 
protected as was that Roman Son of Fire whom the Goddess Fortuna 
made her husband. Even when Douglas unhorsed and “laid him 
braidlings than upoun his bak,” he came to no worse plight than the 
knightly disgrace of having been worsted in combat; for “the 
Englishman that stode without the gate made for the rescue, 
recovered him on foot, and brought him forthwith back into the 
town.” It was Douglas who eventually suffered. He courted his 
fate insomuch as he taunted young Harry with the loss of his lance 
and pennon, saying: “Syr, I shall bear this token of your prowess 
into Scotland, and shall sett it on high in my castle of Dalkeith, that it 
may be seen far off. Syr, quoth Sir Henry, ye may be sure ye shall 
not passe the boundes of the countrye tyll ye be mett withal in 
such wyse that ye shall make none avaunt thereof. Well, Syr, 
quod the Erle of Dowglasse, come thys nyghte to my lodgyngs and 
seek for your penon; I shall sett it before my lodgyngs and see if 
ye will come and take it awaye.” On which taunt Hotspur, his 
brother Ralph, and their father the Earl, pursued the retreating 
army of Douglas, came up with them as they rested encamped near 
the castle of Otterbourne, and there, though the two brothers were 
taken prisoners, the Douglas was slain. 

“Of all the bataylles and encountrynges,” says Froissart, “ that I 
have made mencion of heretofore in all this my story, greet or small, 
this bataylle that I treet of now was one of the sorest and best 
foughten without cowardes or faynte hartes: for there was nother 
knyghts nor squyer but that did his devoyre and foughte hande to 
hande.... The Erle of Northumberland and his sonnes Sir Henrie 





English admiral than to decline the unequal conflict. Exhorting his men 
to expend their last remaining strength upon the enemy, and, if they 
failed, to die an honourable death, he attached himself by chains and 
grappling-irons to his formidable assailant, and gave the order to board. 
After a desperate hand-to-hand combat of three hours’ duration, Percy 
took the ship.” Vol. i. p. 127. 
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and Sir Rafe Percie, who were chefe sovereign capytaynes, acquitted 
themselves nobly.” 

As for Sir Ralph, the extract given by Mr. de Fonblanque is too 
good to be improved. 

“<« He entered in so farre among his enemyes that he was closed in 
and hurte, and so sore handled, that his brethe was so shorte that he 
was taken prysoner by a knyghte of the Earl of Moray, called Sir 
John Maxwell. It was dark, and he could not make out who he 
was when Sir Rafe was so overcome, and bledde fast; so at the last 
he said, I am Rafe Percy. Sir Rafe, reschew or no reschew? Iam 
Maxwell! Well quoth Sir Rafe, I am contente—but pray take some 
hede to me, for Iam sore hurte ; my hosen and my greues are full of 
blode.’ He was humanely treated by his captor, and finally handed 
over to the Earl of Moray, who was greatly pleased, and said: 
‘Makyrell, thou hast well won thy spurs.’ ” 

The battle of Otterbourne seems to have been transfused into the 
ballad of Chevy Chace, where : 


“The Persé leanyde on his brande 

And sawe the Duglas de, 

He tooke the dede man by the hande, 
And sayd, ‘Wo ys me for thee! 

To have savyde thy lyffe I wold have pertyd with 
My landes for years thre, 

For a better man of hart, nare of hande 
Was not in al the north countré.’” 


Fifteen years later Fortune withdrew her hand, and Hotspur’s 
hour of doom came. On the fatal plain of Shrewsbury the king’s 
army of twenty thousand men met the Percy’s of only fourteen 
thousand. But notwithstanding these were all “knyghts and 
squyers, and chosen yeomanry, And archers fine, withouten 
raskaldry,” the numerical difference was too great. ‘The most gallant 
warrior of them all could not win against such long odds; and 
though the effect of Hotspur’s charge was like “the fall of leaves 
under an autumnal gale”—though the battle raged for five 
hours, and the cry of “ Esperance, Percy!” met and overcame 
that of “Saint George, upon them! ”—the tide at last turned; 
and when the shout arose, “Hotspur is dead! Long live the 
king! Hotspur is dead!” the day was over, the “sorrie battle of 
Shrewsbury ” was lost and won, and the fiery spirit which had 
loved war as men love a mistress, was laid to rest for ever. 
“Hotspur is dead! His followers look around in vain for the 
waving plume and the uplifted sword they know so well. Never 
again shall they hear the ringing tones that have so often led 
them to victory; low lies their hero, trampled under the feet of 
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friends and foes, an arrow through his brain. ‘Young Harry 
Percy’s spur was cold.’” 

His uncle, Worcester, was beheaded on the field, and his head 
was placed over the gates of Shrewsbury ; Hotspur’s body, which his 
kinsman Thomas Nevill had buried, was exhumed and exhibited 
“bound upright between two millstones, that all men might see that 
he was dead.’ His head was then struck off and placed over the 
walls of Shrewsbury, while his quarters were distributed among 
different northern cities to be in like manner exposed.” The Earl 
of Northumberland, who at first submitted to the king and then 
rebelled, was overpowered, slain on Bramham Moor, and the 
prophecy (?), “Stirps Persitina periet confusa ruina,” seemed an 
accomplished fact for all times “. . . for his head, full of silver 
hoary hairs, was set on a stake and openly carried through London 
and set upon the bridge of that city.” When taken down it was 
found to be “as fresh as ever, and kept the same comeliness it had 
had when living.” But what was of more importance still, was that, 
as Mr. de Fonblanque says: “the first fatal blow inflicted upon 
feudalism was dealt by the sword which struck down the Earl of 
Northumberland on Bramham Moor.” Hotspur’s son, who had been 
taken to Scotland for safety by his mother, was restored to his title 
and estates by Henry IV., and the Percy phoenix sprang to renewed 
life from the ashes of the dead past. 

The battle of Towton Fields, where the third Earl and his brave 
young brother Richard fell—“two braver men, Ne’er spurr’d their 
coursers at the trumpet’s sound ”—left Sir Ralph the sole fighting 
survivor of that generation. The second Earl, Hotspur’s son, had 
had nine sons, of whom three had died in infancy; two had taken 
priest’s orders ; one, Thomas, had fallen at the battle of Northamp- 
ton ; and now the Earl Harry and his brother Richard at Towton 
Fields—leaving Sir Ralph to meet his doom four years later at 
Hedgeley Moor. He had made his submission to the king, when the 
decree of attainder passed against him, as against his dead brother, 
was reversed, and he received the governorship of Dunstanborough 
Castle. When, however, Queen Margaret made a second attempt to 
regain her lost crown, the Duke of Somerset and Sir Ralph Perey 
rallied to her cause. “When the Duke of Somerset heard these 
newes he without delaye refused Kyng Edward and rode in poste to 
his kinsman Kyng Henry the Sixt, verifying the old proverb, ‘ Kin 
will creepe when it may not goe’; with him also fled Sir Raulfe 
Percie and mony other of the Kynge’s friendes.” The two forces met 
at Hedgeley Moor, near Chillingham, where the wild white cattle 
with their pink eyes and nostrils are still to be found. The Lancas- 
trians were outnumbered, but though the rest all fled, Sir Ralph 
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stood his ground, and “ was there manfullie slaine.” We give in its 
integrity the following passage, which makes this threefold strain of 
indictment, defence, and description one of the most striking pages 
in the whole of Mr. de Fonblanque’s masterly work. 

“The act of attainder passed upon all the chief actors in 
Margaret’s last struggle, recites that ‘Ralf Percy, Knight, after his 
long abode in rebellion, was by our sovereign lorde taken benygnlye 
unto his grace . . . yet nevertheless unkyndlye rered werre agaynste 
the Kynge and surrendered the castles of Bamburgh and Dunstan- 
burgh to the said Henry the Kynge’s enemye.’ It is impossible to 
question the justice of the terms of this sentence, or to defend Ralph 
Percy’s betrayal of the trust reposed in him by the sovereign, whose 
pardon he had solicited and obtained. Yet some plea may be offered 
in extenuation of his offence. It is one of the curses of civil wars 
that the instability of national institutions which they produce reacts 
upon individual character, and so warps the moral sense as to tempt, 
and sometimes almost to compel, honourable men to accept, under 
political pressure, an allegiance which in their consciences they con- 
demn and repudiate, and which under altered conditions they feel 
bound to disavow. Never was this more commonly exemplified than 
in the Wars of the Roses, when ‘on neither side do there seem to 
have been any scruples. Yorkists and Lancastrians, Edward and 
Margaret of Anjou, entered into any engagements, took any oaths, 
violated them, and indulged their revenge as often as they were 
defeated or victorious.’ If the prevalence of this demoralisation 
among al! classes do not suffice to palliate his guilt, may not Ralph 
Percy’s last words plead for him? Loyalty to the House of Lan- 
caster, in defence of which his father and three brothers had fallen 
in battle, had been bequeathed to him asa sacred inheritance, and when 
the brave queen made her final appeal, he forgot all considerations— 
fealty, fortune, liberty, and life—all but his devotion to her cause 
and person. The desperate game was played and lost; he stood 
alone manfully prepared to pay the penalty, and glorying that he 
had remained true to the allegiance of his house, he cried with his 
last breath : 

“¢] HAVE SAVED THE Birp In wry Bosom.’” 

The fourth Earl, a proscribed fugitive, took refuge in Scotland as 
his father had done ; but he also was eventually restored to his lands 
and title, “the King sitting in his Chair of State in the Painted 
Chamber ” when the sentence of attainder was made void. This was 
in 1473. “In 1474 he bound himself by an indenture to render 
service to Richard Duke of Gloster ‘ at all tymes lawful and convenient 
when he thereunto by the said duc shall be lawfully requyred. The 
dutie of the alegauence of the said erle to the kynge’s highnes, the 
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quene, his service and promise to Prince Edward their first 
begoten son and all the king’s issue begoten and to be begoten, 
first at all tymes to be receyved and hadd.’” And when Richard 
came to the throne, on the death of his brother, the Earl of 
Northumberland, “ bearing the pointless sword which signified mercy,” 
stood as one of the attendant nobles, and in return was reinstated into 
all the lands that had been forfeited from his great-grandfather’s time 
onward. It was a perpetual see-saw of attainder and reinstatement— 
as now one party triumphed, and now success thought itself strong 
enough for politic forgiveness. The end, however, of this Earl was 
less glorious than that of many of his ancestors ; for he fell—not in 
fair fight, but by the hands of an angry mob—murdered at Cockledge 
for a quarrel scarcely his own. 

His son, the “‘ Yonge Lyon ” of Skelton’s verse—the “ Magnificent ” 
of later days—in his comparatively short life of under fifty years saw 
five sovereigns on the English throne, but he managed to keep on 
fair terms ,with all; escaping by heavy fines such punishments as 
he might have deserved for sundry offences, where may be his 
predecessors would have lost their heads. He was a splendid liver, 
and a man of superb appearance. When the King met the Archduke 
Peter at Calais, the Earl of Northumberland was in the royal retinue 
wearing “a large rich gowne of clothe of gold and the goodliest 
plumashes of whit Austriche feders that ever I sawe.” Again, 
three years later, when he conducted the Princess Margaret to the 
Border, on the occasion of her marriage with King James of Scotland, 
he, “the Erle of Northumberland was above all others,”—“ what for 
the ryches of hys cote, being goldsmyth’s worke garnyshed with perle 
and stone, and what for the costly apparel of his henxmen and galaunt 
trappers of their horses, besydes four hundred tall men well horsed and 
apparralled in his colours, that he was esteemed, both of the Scottes 
and the Englishmen, more like a prynce than a subject.” No wonder 
then, that with such expensive tastes and lavish outlay—adding two 
heavy bribes to obtain justice against influence and to obtain pardon 
for a free use of his right of guardianship—a household arranged and 
conducted on a princely scale—with an income of £2,300 a year and 
£80 paid for eleven and a half yards of cloth of gold for his own wear 
—no wonder that when he died, he left only twenty marks in money, 
and “neither beeves nor muttons nor salt-fish ” for the household or 
for the strangers who flocked thither for entertainment. “More 
money must be borrowed before the funeral,” says the Earl of 
Cumberland, writing to the Gentleman of my Lord Legate’s Grace ; 
‘else the household will break and ‘sparple’ which would be a 
dishonor while the body lies unburied.” 


My Lord Legate’s Grace, Cardinal Wolsey, had his hand on this 
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matter of the burial of the Magnificent. Among other things he 
ordered the Earl of Cumberland, to whom he sent his instructions, to 
forbid the attendance at his father’s funeral of the son and heir —that 
Lord Percy of saddest life and fortunes, known as the Unthrifty. 
It does not appear why this unfeeling prohibition was issued. Young 
Percy had been brought up in the Cardinal’s household, and it may 
be, had lately committed some boyish offence for which his master 
sought to punish him. In any case my Lord Legate’s Grace had a 
hard hand and a tight grip, and that kind of tyrannous adaptability 
which finds nothing too large and nothing too small for manipulation. 

Of all the Percies, this poor lad, this disappointed and unhealthy 
Henry, the sixth Earl, was the most to be pitied. Not he who was 
murdered at Cockledge, nor he who was hanged at Tyburn, nor 
assuredly one of those who fell on the battle-field bravely fighting 
for their cause, claims our sympathy so much as the boy whose life 
was wrecked by his fatal love, and who never found again the 
happiness which then was drowned in tears. In the important 
question of Anne Boleyn’s guilt, or Henry’s—her sin of unchastity 
or his of lust and cruelty—Mr. de Fonblanque has crossed swords 
with Mr. Froude; but this controversy does not come within the 
scope of our paper. All that we have to do with it is, that so far as 
young Lord Percy is concerned, the annalist proves without question of 
doubt that no such precontract of marriage had existed between him 
and Anne as to invalidate any subsequent marriage on either side. 
It had been a pure and honourable love with him—the love of one 
who had more to offer than his hand alone, and whose state and 
name demanded unblemished honour in his wife. But though the 
King did not divorce Catherine of Arragon for some years after this 
attachment between the Cardinal’s page and the Queen’s maid of 
honour had been so rudely thwarted, he had already cast his lustful 
eyes on Anne as the future creature of the day. And Percy’s life 
was darkened, his health ruined, and his happiness destroyed for the 
licentious passion of one whom, to endeavour to whitewash, is to be 
the Devil’s Advocate with a vengeance! 

Percy’s unhappy love and yet more miserable marriage, and that 
terrible hour when he sat among the judges by whom Anne’s guilt or 
innocence was to be determined, form one of the most melancholy 
episodes in the whole series of these brilliant, turbulent, masculine 
lives. His death was in keeping with his life. At thirty-four years 
of age, worn out with suffering of mind and body, heart-broken, 
diseased, deserted, penniless, the most unhappy man of his time, he 
longed for the hour when all would be over. Death was to him no 
sorrow, but rather a solemn joy—no King of Terrors, but rather the 
beneficent Genius, twin brother of sleep, whose drowsy wand of 
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poppies and mandragora brought infinite relief from suffering— 
“dolorum omnium consolatio;” and the sad lover of those “sweet 
eyes,’ which did more than kindle a monarch’s amorous fancy, 
found rest at last when the lamp of day went out and the darkness 
of the night came down. So weary was he of life that, when the 
insurgents were clamouring for his head, and he was urged to show 
himself as a mere matter of safety, he answered: “ Let them strike. 
It would rid him of his pain.” 

One of the most dramatic bits in all this history, is that when 
this unfortunate man was told off to arrest his former master and 
lord, the Cardinal, who had once been so omnipotent. “These two 
lords (the Earl and the Cardinal), standing at a window by the 
chimney in my Lord’s bedchamber, the Earl said, with a very faint 
and soft voice, unto my Lord, laying his hand upon his arm: ‘ My 
Lord, I arrest you of high treason ;’ with which the Cardinal, being 
marvelously astonied, standing still both a good space without speak- 
ing.” Other members of Lord Percy’s family were also lashed with 
the fatal whip of misfortune. His uncle, Jocelyn Percy, was 
poisoned by three of his servants, and “his son and heir, Edward 
Percy, nine years old, is married to one Walterton—a sorry bargain, 
his blood considered.” The Earl’s brother, Sir Thomas Percy, joined 
in the rising known as the “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” headed by Robert 
Aske :—says the Spanish ambassador, ir revenge because the King 
would not make him his brother’s heir. On his death-bed the Earl 
left all his money to the King ; and, in process of time, Sir Thomas’s 
eldest son was restored to the title and estates as the seventh Earl. 
Sir Thomas himself was hanged at Tyburn; as his share of the 
punishments meted out to those who had sought to restore the 
ancient order of things, and to give back to the dispossessed what 
had once been their own. 

It was almost impossible for the Percies to leave state matters 
alone. They stood too high and were too powerful for neutrality. 
When Mary Stuart, like another Helen, set the world on fire for the 
sake of her grand womanhood, and Elizabeth was the Achaian host 
that overcame her, the Percy name was one of the bulwarks of her 
cause, and the Earl with his countess ranged themselves as her 
friends. This countess, Lady Anne Somerset, daughter of the Earl 
of Worcester, was one of those indomitable women whose courage 
and tenacity equal, if they do not surpass, the courage and tenacity 
of man. She seems to have been the ruling spirit in the North- 
umberland household, for the Earl “meant twyce or thryce to 
submit himself, but that his wyfe, being the stouter of the two, doth 
hasten hym and yncorage hym to persever; and rydeth up and 


down with the army, so as the grey mare is the better horse.” We all 
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know how that mad movement ended. Lord Thomas Perey— 
“ Simple Thomas ”—was proclaimed, and his arms and ensigns were 
cast down from his stall at Windsor, as sentence of his degradation 
from the Order of the Garter was read aloud. He himself was a 
fugitive, fain to take refuge with a notorious outlaw, John of the 


Syde, in “a cottage not to be compared to any dogge kennel in 
England.” 


“He is well kend, John of the Syde, 
A greater thefe did never ryde,” 


says Maitland ; and so the poor fugitives found to their cost. The 
Earl, forced to leave his wife to the care of these rough Liddesdale 
men, left her to spoliation and robbery. ‘‘ No sooner was his back 
turned than they set to work to pillage their guest, Black Ormestone 
setting the example by spoulzieing her of her jewels, money, and 
clothing, and the other appropriating the horses left for her and her 
attendants.” In the end the Earl was betrayed into Elizabeth’s 
hands, and beheaded at York,—saying, as he laid his head on the 
block, “Remember that I die in the Communion of the Catholic 
Church, and that I am a Percy in life and in death.” “Simple 
Thomas,” as he called himself, knew how to die as a brave man 
should, just as his brother Henry, “ Cruel Henry,” had known how 
to live so that he should avoid snares, secure possession, and come 
to the full fruition of royal favour. The two men were types, the one 
“ generous, affectionate, and earnest,”—“ guileless and confiding, but 
devoid of judgment; easily influenced by stronger minds, and at 
once irresolute and obstinate”; the other “a man of powerful will 
and clear intellect; ambitious in his aims, unscrupulous in his 
means ; with a cold heart and a pliant conscience; calculating and 
self-seeking, yet ever prone to sacrifice his personal interests to the 
impulses of momentary sympathy or resentment.” What a clear 
proof we have here of the power of heredity differentiated in its 
working !—what a fine analytical novel could be founded on that 
suggestive sentence! The life of this eighth Earl was passed in 
Border wars and state intrigues, and his end was characteristic of 
his life. Taken to the Tower on suspicion of high treason and on 
account of his popish proclivities, se was found in his bed shot 
through the heart—and those who would might believe his own 
hand had done the deed. The truth will never now be known; and 
save for the gratification of curiosity, what matters it who fired 
the fatal shot, himself or another ? 

The story of the ninth Earl—the Wizard Earl as he was called—is 
a romance in itself. Brought up a Protestant, and sent abroad when 
he was eighteen to perfect his education and be out of the way of 
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home dangers, it would seem as if his luckless father had secured 
better chances for his son than those which had befallen himself. 
For, notwithstanding all their wealth and power, the Percies were not 
a fortunate family, and the ninth Earl was no exception to the rule. 
His first trouble came from his intimacy with Sir Charles Paget, “a 
notorious Recusant,” living exiled in Paris because of Queen Mary 
and the plots for her liberation always afoot; his second, of a larger 
kind, was the manner of his father’s death, which weighed so heavily 
on his mind that one of Lord Burghley’s foreign spies wrote of him 
as likely to be “seduced to the See of Rome,” because of his “ dis- 
content about his father’s death.” From this time onward things 
went ill. His father had kept him in entire ignorance of all family 
matters, so that he knew neither what he had to spend nor whom he 
ought to trust. “If ever a father loved a son, he did me,” he says ; 
“yet either to cause obedience in keeping me under, or to hinder 
prodigall expence in some tryfles,”—he kept him in this crass igno- 
rance, so that “I knewe not where I was or what I did, till out of 
my means of £3,000 yearly I had made shifte, in one yeare and a 
halfe, to be £15,000 in debt; so as the burden of my song, must 
still conclude ignorance in myne estate to be the mayn cause.” He 
soon however threw all that extravagance and ignorance behind him 
and made himself a just landlord and a noble administrator, checking 
the high-handed injustice of his agents, as when he caused to be 
reinstated a poor widow evicted from her farm when her corn was 
standing. He spent a good deal, for the time, on books; something 
in pictures; and something for “ magic ”—witness, a “speculative 
glass” or crystal wherein the future and the distant present might be 
read; and fees to a “ Demonstrator” touching a great jewel that 
had been stolen and was sought to be recovered by means of what we 
now call clairvoyance. He also spent much in pipes and tobacco; 
and more than all in play. He had come into possession of but 
scant personal property, his northern castles having been thoroughly 
rifled. “As he quaintly expresses it,” says Mr. de Fonblanque, 
“*T came to be an Earl of Northumberland soe well left for 
moveables as I was not worth a fyre shovel or a paire of tonges. 
What was left me was wainstcoates revited with nails, for wyfes 
commonly are great scratchers after their husband’s deaths, if things 
be loose.” The Earl, by the way, was not a great admirer of 
women. He lived on bad terms with his mother; he behaved ill to 
his sister ; he quarrelled with and lived apart from his wife; he im- 
prisoned his daughter Lady Lucy, to prevent her marrying Lord 
Hay, saying he could not endure that a daughter of his should “ dance 
any Scottish jigs ;” and in his Instructions he speaks of women with 
contempt as incapable of “ rationtination ”—having no sense of right 
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or wrong but acting only upon example and custom ;”—also as 
incapable of making progress in “any Learning, save in Love, a littel 
Craft, and a littel Thriftiness, if they are so addicted out of Disposition ; 
Handsomeness and Trimness being the Idol of there Hartes, till Tyme 
write deep Wrinkles on their foreheads.” He advocates marriages of 
reason, and specially urges the necessity of the wife bringing her 
own pin-money—which is not to be settled on herself. ‘“ Empty 
Purses be fitter for their Care,” he says, “ than full ones, and hardly 
shall yow fynd the Wyfe of a wyse Man the Possessor of ritche 
Bagges:” for if they save money, “it would goe upon their own 
Backes, and the Beefe Potts would be translated into Wardrobes—soe 
as if they can scrape up anything that they may whorde up it is not 
for yow.” He deprecates “too much Uxorialitie” and lays down 
rules for the complete subjection of those creatures with whom man 
is ever at war yet without whom he finds no peace—whom now he 
exalts beyond humanity and now degrades below the level of the 
beasts. Ifthe Wizard Earl had lived at the present day he would 
have been publicly cited at the woman’s rights meetings as a Monster. 
Perhaps like his forebear, the Unthrifty, the interruption to his 
marriage with the ill-fated Arabella Stuart had something to do 
with his moroseness against the sex as well as with his married 
unhappiness. Hlizabeth interfered when she heard of this love 
affair; peremptorily forbade the banns; placed the sweet lady 
under restraint; and forced the Earl to marry Dorothy, daughter of 
Walter Devereux the first Earl of Essex, and the widow of Sir 
Thomas Perrott. The lady had a large jointure by which the Earl 
benefited nothing, and a high temper by which he suffered much; 
clashing as it did with his own, which was higher still. Of their five 
children the last was the heir and the future Lord High Admiral. 
After his birth the parents separated again as they had separated 
before; but as time went on the angles rubbed a little smoother, 
and when the Earl fell on evil days his wife stood by him as a brave 
lady should. 

Of course he fell on evil days when Elizabeth went to her rest and 
the Scottish James reigned in her stead—while his “ Beagles,” 
“Ferrets” and “Good Dogges” fought over the bones of royal 
patronage and brought England’s fair name toshame. First accused 
of complicity in the Gunpowder Plot—the charge failing—he was 
then examined as to his connection with the general intrigues of the 
Catholic party; when here again a white record was shown. But 
James, who feared this powerful Northern Lord, sent him to the 
Tower—like that other “ noble bird ”—and sentenced him, for offences 
he never committed, to a fine of £30,000 ; until the payment of which 
he must bide where he now was. At the same time he deprived his 
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prisoner of all pecuniary means, by depriving him of his places and 
emoluments. His estate was sequestrated; and for fifteen years the 
Earl was held a captive in the Tower, where he made himself a 
student of strange and weird learning. He dabbled in astrology and 
alchemy; he studied mechanics, anatomy and mathematics; he 
smoked furiously, and in no wise abated the hasty temper which now 
incarcerated a daughter that she should not marry the man she loved, 
and now beat Ruthven, the Earl of Gowrie’s brother, for “ crossing 
him in his walk.” And yet, when the order for his release came, and 
the “ Wizard” exchanged the Tower with its paved walk, for a radius 
of thirty miles round Petworth, the warders “make great moan that 
they have lost such a benefactor.” 

With the son of this Wizard Earl, the true line of the Percies came 
perilously near to its ending. ‘The sickly boy, however, who grew up 
to be so lovable and noble-minded a man, prevented the extinction of 
the male branch and staved off, for a generation, the family misfortune 
of descent and inheritance from the spindle side. This Percy—this 
Algernon—for whom his father wrote those “ Instructions,” and 
special warnings against “too much uxorialitie,” married twice for 
love, irrespective of all other considerations. His first wife was a 
grand-daughter of his father’s great enemy, Lord Salisbury; but 
though the “ Wizard” objected, saying, “the blood of Percy would 
not mix with the blood of Cecil if you poured them into a dish,” 
the young lover held firm and followed his inclinations. He it was 
who became Lord High Admiral—or as his commission has it, 
“ Admiral, Custos Maris, Captain General and Governor of our said 
Fleet and Forces,” and who gained honour and renown wherever his 
flag flew from the topmast of the gallant Sovereign. His wife gave 
him four daughters and then died of small-pox. He supplied her 
place by Lady Elizabeth Howard—the grand-niece of another bitter 
enemy of his father the Wizard Earl, and the subject of Sir John 
Suckling’s lovely marriage poem, that exquisite jewel of sweetest 
fancies, which is one of the gems of our literature. 

The delicate young son, Jocelyn, born of this famed marriage was 
as lovely in nature as the father himself. The youth’s letters to his 
tutor, Dr. Mapletoft, recall those of the young Marcus Aurelius 
to his tutor, Fronto. He died of fever in the flower of his life, 
leaving only one daughter, the Baroness Elizabeth—she who was first 
married to my Lord Ogle, “as ugly as anything young could be;” 
then to Thomas Thynne of Longleat, “Tom of Ten Thousand,” as he 
was called—a popular and handsome profligate ; and finally to Charles 
Seymour, “the proud Duke of Somerset.” So proud was he that 
when his second wife once tapped him on the shoulder with her fan, 
he said indignantly: “Madam, my first wife was a Percy, and she 
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never took such a liberty!” It was her grand-daughter, the Lady 
Elizabeth Seymour, who married Sir Hugh Smithson, after the 
“ puzzleation ” of doubt concerning her own feelings and her Mamma’s 
and Pappa’s approbation. As Sir Hugh was a refined and cultivated 
gentleman, and Lady Elizabeth was sincerely in love with him, 
the marriage was happy in all domestic essentials; and when George 
the Third made them Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, there 
was nothing wanting to their social condition. From that time 
onward in the history of the House the tide of romance with its 
adversities has ebbed, and that of prosperity and comparative unevent- 
fulness has come to the full. 

We must add one word more—a word of warm and unstinted 
commendation for one of the most perfect bits of family history that 
has ever been written. Mr. de Fonblanque has done his work with 
courage, zeal, discretion and fidelity—with unexampled industry and 
patient labour. The embroidery of footnotes, quaint extracts, careful 
verifications, which run like a rich pattern through the text, make this 
remarkable book a treasure-mine of authorities and illustrations. It 
is a work of which it is impossible to speak too highly ; and the only 
discordant note in the harmony is, that it is unattainable by the 
general public—being printed for private circulation only—which we 
hold to be a wrong done equally to the reading world at large, to the 
Northumberland family itself, and to the author, Mr. de Fonblanque, 
whose well-deserved renown is just by so much restricted and curtailed. 
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Caroline. 


By LADY LINDSAY. 


—_——— 


Cuarter XVI. 


Attamont did not long remain inactive ; he was thoroughly aware 
of the value of every passing moment. Hastily crumpling up 
Dick’s few lines, he stuffed them into his pocket and ran down- 
stairs, again to interrogate the waiters and even the director of 
the hotel, who appeared, as usual, bland and amiably indifferent 
to the multitudinous troubles of a sorrowing world. These 
persons’ leisurely contemplation of the possibilities surrounding 
Dick’s fate exasperated Lord Altamont. He jumped hurriedly 
into a hired conveyance and made his way to the railway station, 
urging the driver to a headlong pace by promises of largesse on 
arrival. 

At the station he gleaned but scant information or comfort. 
The hotel people had testified to the fact that Dick, after 
conscientiously paying his share of the bill, had driven off 
with his portmanteau in the direction of the station. But the 
railway porters, a callous lot, scarce attended to Altamont’s 
questions, or answered them at random. ‘The higher officials 
treated him with courtesy, expressing serious doubts nevertheless 
as to the success of his quest. Finally, owing to his stubborn 
British persistence, he was referred to a very great functionary 
indeed, who wore gold-rimmed spectacles, and whose general 
appearance of distinction culminated in a tight diamond ring 
on the fat little finger of his right hand, but towards whom 
Altamont entertained what the French call “ne colere sowrde,” 
because of the consciousness of having wasted much valuable time 
before reaching so august a presence. 

The great man, with many bows and hand-wavings (especially 
of the be-ringed hand), assured Milor that, whereas no train 
bound for Calais was to leave Aix-la-Chapelle until later, (at the 
very hour, in fact, that Altamont had chosen for his own de- 
parture,) various trains had started during the afternoon for 
various destinations. In giving such exceptional information, it 
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was, of course, added the official in a confidential whisper, to be 
satisfactorily understood that no question of murder, theft, or 
suspicious circumstances of any kind attached to the case for 
which enquiry was made. 

Altamont, during this ordeal, behaved as Englishmen are wont 
to do. He held himself in the very strongest control. Only 
those thoroughly acquainted with him might have read between 
the lines of his quiet politeness and particularly business-like 
demeanour, and gathered any impression of the wrath under 
which he was labouring. But the official, having come to an end 
of catechising his visitor, turned him adrift upon the minor 
authorities with the advice to telegraph to fifteen or sixteen 
stations a lengthy description of Richard Graham, who might 
forthwith be arrested ; the only other courses open to Milor being 
to follow his friend’s most probable track, with doubtful chance of 
success, or to retire to his hotel for the night. “La nuwit porte 
conseil,” added the good man, proud of his knowledge of a foreign 
tongue. With regard to the first plan of action the following 
stumbling-block had been carefully pointed out, viz. that fairs and 
festivities were going on to a great extent in the neighbourhood, 
and it was scarce likely that one especial young Englishman, 
(however tall, fair, and good-looking,) could be identified in the 
motley crowd. 

Tt is unnecessary to describe in further detail what efforts 
Lord Altamont made to obtain some clue of his friend. Presently, 
travellers flocked into the station for the Brussels and Calais 
train, but Dick was not amongst them. Then Altamont, (having 
of course postponed his own journey,) returned jaded and dis- 
spirited to his hotel. There, a note from Mrs. Plantagenet Munro 
awaited him, expressing the writer's anxiety lest Mr. Graham 
should be indisposed. 

Chafing inwardly at the peck of troubles in which he found 
himself suddenly plunged, Altamont swallowed a few mouthfuls 
of supper, and betook himself to the Grand Monarque, where the 
three ladies were still up, Mrs. Munro resting on the sofa, Miss 
Ffoulkes reading a pious work, and Caroline in her favourite 
place by the window looking out into the quiet street. 

They all welcomed him warmly, though Miss Foulkes was 
decidedly the most voluble. Indeed, Caroline was strangely 
silent; but for her pale face and the dark circles round her eyes 
Altamont might have deemed her heartless and indifferent, his 
own annoyance inclining him to be unjust towards others. 

He conquered himself, however, and sat down patiently to 
narrate all that had occurred, though withholding the text of 
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Dick’s note. It seemed enough to state that the latter had 
scribbled a few words notifying his departure, leaving him, 
Altamont, uneasy as to the cause of it. 

“ Of course you have kept the note,” said Miss Ffoulkes softly ; 
“it may be of such value to you by-and-by.” 

Altamont turned impetuously towards her. 

“What do you mean by value, Miss Ffoulkes ?” 

“Oh! I don’t mean anything; dear me, Lord Altamont, you 
quite frighten me! My poor little words—what should they 
signify? Only of course your young friend is so impulsive, and 
not very reasonable, and I think perhaps P 

“Yes, you think?” repeated Altamont sternly. 

“ Nothing,” answered Miss Ffoulkes, turning towards him her 
sphinx-like countenance. 

“Pardon me,” said the young man with some violence, “I 
must ask you a question—Mrs. Munro, you will excuse me—for 
my friend’s sake really it is imperative I should know. Miss 
Ffoulkes, you were the last person to see Dick. Pray tell 
me—and I beg of you to speak the truth—what was your 
conversation ? ” 

“You will forgive me, Lord Altamont,” said Miss Ffoulkes 
with much dignity, “if I refuse to answer a request so worded. 
You ask me to speak the truth as though it were your custom to 
doubt and mistrust me, and mine to I will say nothing 
of the rudeness—nothing—your excitement may be your excuse, 
but——” and here the poor lady pressed her handkerchief to 
her eyes, “I must observe——” here her voice trembled, “I am 
pained—yes, I am very deeply pained.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Miss Ffoulkes!” exclaimed Altamont, 
jumping unceremoniously from his seat and pacing up and down 
the room; “let us waste no idle compliments on each other! 
You must surely understand my anxiety about Dick!” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Ffoulkes with asperity; “I understand 
it.” 

There was a short silence. Mrs. Munro and her daughter 
were both so astonished at the sudden change in Lord Altamont 
that they were positively tongue-tied. Gone was his gentleness ! 
Gone the placid though somewhat cynical grace of tone and 
manner that usually characterised him! But, with a sigh, Miss 
Ffoulkes proceeded : 

“It seems a sorrowful moment indeed to explain to you, Lord 
Altamont, that Mr. Graham and I were perhaps not quite such 
dear friends as, for all our sakes, I could have wished. It was 
not through any fault of mine, believe me. Poor dear young 
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man! He was impetuous, I might say headstrong, and there 
were moments when I, for my part, scarcely appreciated his 
directness; whilst he, on his side, was not as inclined to be 
tolerant as I, (who have possibly an old-fashioned prejudice in 
favour of courtesy,) might, from one of the opposite sex— 
especially one who is young and strong—have desired, and, in 
truth, expected.” 

Altamont pulled out his watch. 

“T must beg of you, Miss Ffoulkes, I really do most earnestly 
beg of you to keep to the point. What did you say to Dick?” 

“My dear Lord Altamont! I tried——I sought I 
endeavoured as best lay in my power to refine that roughly- 
chiselled nature. I spoke of the passing clouds above us, the 
landscape around us, the grasses at our feet, the sound of lowing 
cows in the distance 2 

Then Caroline broke in. She drew near to Miss Ffoulkes, 
encircling her neck with soft arms. 

“ Tell us, dear,’ she murmured; “you see it matters so much ; 
what was the very last thing Mr. Graham said to you?” 

“Yes, that’s it,” repeated Lord Altamont with a grateful 
glance at the young girl; “what was the last thing he said?” 

Miss Ffoulkes hesitated. Her eyes rested for a moment on 
Caroline’s candid countenance; possibly, one slender ray of pity 
had entered her soul. She coughed deprecatingly; she seemed 
almost to lose her presence of mind. But she looked at 
Altamont, and the desire for revenge, together with that pet plan 
for the future which she so habitually cherished, took entire 
domination of her faculties, driving out all mercy and remorse. 

“Mr. Graham gave me a little flower that he had picked,” said 
Miss Ffoulkes in her suavest tones, “and then well, and then 
he said good-bye.” 

Altamont stared straight into the mendacious eyes before him. 
His own gaze meant much, for he knew that Miss Ffoulkes 
had lied, nay, more, that she guessed he knew it. Yet, alas! 
without further entanglement of the intricate skein of circum- 
stances he could not even attempt to prove her lie. So, witha 
hurried good-bye to the ladies, and a promise to write speedily 
from London (his destination on the following day) he left the 
room and returned to his own hotel. Unhappy he surely was, 
his mind racked by perplexing thoughts; yet it may be doubted 
whether Caroline, who in silence and darkness was soaking her 
pillow with her tears, was not even more to be pitied. Sadly 
the poor girl bewailed that the day which had begun in sunshine 
and gladness had ended thus sorrowfully; through no fault of 
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hers events had shaped themselves in this wise, and now she 
must fain accept woman’s portion—to be silent and to wait. 
Alas, that feminine courage should be mostly needed in such 
negative and yet such difficult effort! Altamont, resolving to 
seek his friend until he found him, had already begun to taste 
the virile consolation of moving and acting. But poor Caroline, 
to whom the sudden catastrophe was an utter mystery, might 
not even enquire concerning it, might not breathe the secret of 
her heart even to her mother—a secret love still unasked, a 
trembling hidden blossom, known, as she thought, to none, and 
barely acknowledged by herself. Had Dick cared for her? Ah, 
who could say? Men, she reflected sadly, may sometimes mould 
their own fate, shaping their wishes into destiny; women must 
not even draw aside the veil that hides the future, nay, not even 
stir a trembling fold of it! 


Cuapter XVII. 


Turee weeks later, the Munro family was installed in a large 
house on the East Cliff at Brighton, to spend the winter months. 
Caroline would have preferred the other cliff, where gay sights and 
sounds might have helped to distract her weary thoughts, but her 
mother had not consented to discuss such a possibility. The East 
Cliff, with its rows of silent houses, its broad and dull Parade 
rising high above the impertinence of foaming breakers, was an 
embodiment of respectability—the very place for ladies still in 
slight mourning, and to whom bracing air was of paramount 
necessity. 

Needless to say, Miss Ffoulkes had been loud in praise of 
Hastings, Folkestone, and Dover; but Mrs. Munro remained firm, 
and at Brighton the household was accordingly settled. Caroline 
hated the new domain, and its big bleak rooms furnished with a 
view to cheap and multitudinous decoration rather than beauty 
or comfort. The whole place was fraught with that indescribable 
ugliness which pervades the creations of the early Victorian era, 
an ugliness enhanced rather than redeemed by solidity of 
workmanship that defies the beholder to indulge in any 
destroying proclivities. 

The Juggernaut car of trivial custom rolls heavily over all 
conditions of our civilised life. Very young people sometimes 
imagine that human thoughts must resemble the outward 
circumstances in which those thoughts take birth, Yet we 
are not necessarily poetical in beautiful scenery, nor laughter- 
loving in the midst of gaiety; the heart that governs a kingdom 
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may be foolishly romantic, whilst a dingy lodging can become 
the fountain of sweet poetry, or the nucleus of a tragedy. 
Caroline’s story was slowly unwinding itself during this 
monotonous time, just as surely as though hers had been a 
more picturesque life. The weeks that had passed since Aix- 
la-Chapelle had set their mark upon her; the fever of her 
first rebellion against Fate, partly subsiding, left her numbed 
and tired. She scarcely knew any longer what to wish; as the 
days drifted by she drifted with them. She had spent a short 
while in London, but there was no news of Dick Graham. 

He seemed to have passed out of the Munros’ lives as suddenly 
as he had come into them. Lord Altamont was unwearied in his 
exertions to find his missing friend, but hitherto all efforts had 
proved vain. Moreover, when he, as in duty bound, explained to 
the ladies how unavailing his search had proved, he was met by 
a chilly politeness that was almost indifference. Even Caroline 
seemed to have grown tepid about the matter. To Altamont, the 
knowledge of what had happened, as well as the consciousness of 
his own deep feeling for the heiress, made it imperative to con- 
verse of Dick, and it was sometimes a matter of absolute surprise 
to him how difficult she made the task. The truth was—only 
Altamont did not guess it—that Caroline was wounded by Dick’s 
conduct. Assuredly, thought she, his love was not worthy of 
the name; its slight fibre had given way under Miss Ffoulkes’ 
explanations—for she surmised that Miss Ffoulkes had en- 
deavoured to deter Dick. He had been frightened by Caroline’s 
money: possibly, he could not endure the thought of obligation 
toa woman. Or, perhaps he was a mere flirt—even the flower 
transferred to Miss Ffoulkes bore evidence to this terrible pro- 
pensity of his. Young men do sometimes make up to quite old 
women, concluded Caroline. Or perhaps—and this was the bitterest 
thought of all—he had: been disappointed in herself. Had she 
been too bold, insufficiently hypocritical regarding her own 
feelings? ‘The more she pondered on her behaviour during her 
short acquaintance with Dick, the more convinced the poor girl 
became that she must have been—however slightly, still some- 
what—unmaidenly. Her cheeks grew hot at the mere thought. 
Well, Mr. Graham should not need to dread her advances in future. 
If he did not care for her, neither would she care for him. She 
would not allow even Lord Altamont (Dick’s most intimate friend) 
to conjecture that she had been wounded. He, as well as Dick, 
should have every opportunity of knowing that she was truly 
heart-whole and fancy-free. 

One morning, Caroline stood peering through the Venetian 
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blinds of the drawing-room at the calm distance of blue sea, 
whereon a large steamer was passing, discernible in the sunshiny 
haze over which it left a long faint trail of smoke. Caroline, 
lapsing into dreaminess, wondered vaguely whither such steamers 
were bound. An idle wish arose within her that she, likewise, 
might be spirited away, and float out upon the wide mysterious 
sea into a new life beyond, a life full of new thoughts, new hopes, 
new duties 

At that moment Mrs. Munro, her black silk gown rustling 
noisily, entered the room, holding an open letter in her hand, 
and followed, as usual, by Miss Ffoulkes. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Munro, addressing Caroline, “I have 
just received a note from Lord Altamont; he intends to run 
down for a couple of hours to-day. He will be here in time for 
lunch.” 

“Oh, mama!” exclaimed Caroline, turning quickly from the 
window with a glad countenance. 

The two elder ladies looked at each other, and a meaning smile 
crept round Miss Ffoulkes’ thin lips. 

“He was here,” she observed impressively, “let me see, it 
was—when? Thursday last, I believe. It’s not long, Maria.” 

“Not at all long,” echoed Mrs. Munro cheerfully. ‘“ Perhaps 
he will spend the afternoon, and stay to dinner. We can ask 
him, anyhow.” 

Caroline was distinctly glad of Altamont’s coming. His visits, 
which grew in frequency, were the only break in her dull life. 
She had no girl-friendships. The youthfulness of her nature 
found itself habitually lonely. Altamont’s parallel youth and 
freshness (despite his would-be cynicism), his spontaneous 
sympathy with her in thought and taste, were infinitely charming. 
She scarcely paused to consider that the masculine sway of his 
mind over hers was perhaps the most endearing quality of all ; 
sunlight had come across her path, and she could not forbid it 
to shine on her. 

Under these enticing conditions, an occasional afternoon at 
Brighton was to Altamont a refreshing and invigorating elixir, 
almost a necessity. Business kept him nominally in London, 
chiefly, (as he explained to himself,) the business of making 
enquiries concerning Dick. There was always a convenient 
express; the journey was scarce longer than a drive across 
London ; it was his manifest duty not to neglect the Munros—in 
every way the temptation was too much for him. 

Meanwhile, to Mrs. Plantagenet Munro, who had from the 
first greatly liked the young peer, it seemed a distinctly 
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judicious act on the part of Providence to have removed Dick 
Graham from the scene. Dick had doubtless taken huff, poor 
boy, at sight of his friend’s success with regard to Caroline, and 
was now comfortably sulking somewhere in the Highlands— 
surely the best place for him. 

As for Georgiana Ffoulkes, there was no longer any sparring, 
amicable or otherwise, between her and Lord Altamont. When 
thwarted, in the words of an old writer 


“But, Lorde, as she was testy, 
Angry as a waspy! 
She began to yaue and gaspy,” 


yet, like many other ladies, she was perfectly contented when she 
had her own way. Nor was she any longer under the magnetic 
influence that had bound and tormented her in former days; she 
was not under it, for the simple reason that Altamont did not 
choose to exert that influence. He had formerly been desperately 
anxious to prevent Miss Ffoulkes from doing her worst; now she 
had done it, and there was no need to trouble any further con- 
cerning her. He despised as much as he disliked her ; it intensely 
annoyed him to find her friendly towards himself, so friendly that 
she still endeavoured to help him with regard to Caroline. 

Ah, Caroline! In the owner of that simple name, Altamont 
acknowledged his greatest joy and his greatest difficulty. There 
are some people (seldom those to whom the palm of actual beauty 
is awarded) who, as we learn to know them, surprise us by an 
ever-changing and growing charm. Their gestures, smiles, and 
movements,‘ we contemplate with increasing enjoyment till, re- 
gardless of the world’s verdict, we deem the looks and presence 
that so charm us the very sweetest of all creation. Moreover, 
because our natures are cut into facets, there are but few people 
able to call out the radiance from certain shadowy sides of 
our characters, strange depths unknown almost to ourselves. 
Caroline had the art, if art it were, to draw out the best part 
of Altamont’s nature. He was certain of that, for had he 
not greatly changed since he had begun to know her? Was 
he not more content with life, more benevolent towards his 
fellow-men? When he thought about her, (and thinking of her 
had become his chief occupation,) Altamont always came to the 
same conclusion—there was nothing in Caroline that did not 
attract or benefit him. He and she were evidently cut out for 
each other; she suited him “down to the ground,” as Dick 
would have said. Dick! Ay, it was in regard to Dick that 
Altamont (as he re-told himself with a curious pang) so often 
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travelled to Brighton, and Dick was assuredly the subject of 
almost every one of Altamont’s conversations with Caroline. 

This particular visit was destined to be especially pleasant. 
The guest arrived just in time—neither too early nor too late—for 
the ceremonious and heavy meal that was the ladies’ lunch. He 
was in good spirits and exceedingly hungry, ready to devour 
everything, cutlets and compliments, pudding and politeness; he 
was, a8 Miss Ffoulkes pleasurably reflected, no longer either 
languid or masterful. On the contrary, he rattled on delightfully. 
Nevertheless, he announced his intention of travelling northwards 
early in the following week. 

“To Perthshire, to the Grahams,” he explained. “TI have had 
quite a correspondence with Dick’s father. And now the dear 
old man won’t rest till he’s got me safe in his own stronghold, to 
catechise me to his heart’s content, and find out if I have made 
away with his son or not. I believe he almost thinks I have.” 

Caroline looked down at her plate. Mrs. Munro could not help 
thinking that it was bad taste on Lord Altamont’s part to refer 
so perpetually to his absent friend. She was still wondering how 
to express her sentiments sufficiently agreeably when, after a short 
pause, he continued : 

“ Too cold, did you say, Miss Ffoulkes? Oh, dear no! Why, 
I shall just come in for all the balls! People drop south from 
Ross and Inverness like chilly flies at this season of the year. 
Did you ever go to a ball in the north, Miss Munro, and dance 
a reel?” 

“No,” said Caroline, smiling. 

“Ah, more’s the pity then. You should hear what poets 
might call the ‘eldritch’ yell of a true highlander. And as for 
other dances! A friend of mine told me the other day how, in 
making up a quadrille set, he foolishly apostrophised a stranger 
with the words: ‘ You’re our vis-a-vis.’ ‘ Vizz-a-vee yersel, and 
a maist unmannerly fellae forbye!’ answered the indignant Scot, 
suspecting, and at once resenting, some hidden insult.” 

“T should infinitely prefer southern dancing,” quoth Miss 
Ffoulkes, severely. 

“Do you mean the Nautch girls?” asked Altamont, with a 
spice of the malice of yore, seeing, in imagination, the elderly 
spinster surrounded by a circle of swaying forms. “I know 
nothing of those dances: I have never been in India.” 

“T should like to go to India,” said Caroline meditatively ; “I 
should like to see the conjurors and magicians.” 

“Ah, yes!” agreed Altamont. ‘Some came over here, but it 
was an unsatisfactory performance, needing its native backgrounds 
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of scenery, buildings, and possibly even audience. I saw a mongoose 
‘go in’ ,or a poor harmless English snake: a lamentable sight!” 

“Are you fond of dancing yourself, Lord Altamont?” asked 
Miss Ffoulkes, returning to the charge. 

“ Not particularly. And you, Miss Munro?” 

“Oh yes, very,” said Caroline. She was singularly bright 
to-day, and ran singing upstairs to the terrible drawing-room. 
And there presently, as time passed in chit-chat, interrupted with 
laughter and the numberless joyous sallies that intimacy alone 
makes possible or pleasant, Altamont grew certain that even 
Brighton could be made endurable by—by. 

“T must be off!” he exclaimed, suddenly jumping up. 

“ What, so soon?” expostulated Mrs. Munro and her cousin 
together. 

Thereupon, the young man was greatly pressed to stay, but he 
declined. His train, he said, was one which he would not miss 
for anything ; somewhat hastily, he took his departure. 

When the door had closed upon their visitor, Miss Ffoulkes 
turned to Caroline. 

“T think,” she began hesitatingly, “I think, my love—I really 
do think we may wish you joy before long.” 

The girl reddened and looked down in silence. She was busily 
twisting and disentangling the bangles on her wrists. 

“Tt is not only rank and wealth,” continued Miss Ffoulkes 
insidiously, “but something so much better, dear child. Lord 
Altamont, I am convinced, is a man of deep feeling ; how different 
from some mere butterflies of fashion I could mention—here to- 
day, gone to-morrow.” 

Caroline’s eyes filled with tears, but the heavy lids concealed 
the tears. 

“Without mentioning any names,” went on the persecutor, 
“there is no doubt that lately, yes, quite lately, you, dear 
Caroline, have been the object of light and meaningless attentions, 
but now e 

“T think I will go upstairs,” said Caroline wearily ; “I have 
a headache. Mama, I am going up for a little while.” 

“What is the matter? Don’t tease the dear child, Georgiana,” 
said Mrs. Munro, looking vaguely up from her knitting. 

“Tease her!” repeated Miss Ffoulkes, flouncing angrily about 
the room. “Goodness gracious! Is it teasing a young lady to 
congratulate her on the probability of her approaching marriage 
with Lord Altamont? Pray, where could you find a better 
match, Maria? J don’t know, [’m sure. Why, although the 
Prince of Casteldolore was— —” 
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“T certainly like Lord Altamont very much,” said Mrs. Munro, 
gently laying down upon her broad lap her knitting-pins and 
the voluminous mass of magenta wool that was intended for 
the ultimate benefit of a ‘deep sea’ fisherman. “I should like 
nobody better ; he has such nice manners, and young men are not 
always well-mannered. And he is so clever—though of course it 
is the elderly gentlemen who really do trouble to be amusing in 
talking. Caroline, Caroline my dear——” 

But Caroline had shut the door softly, and it was uncertain 
how much she had heard or omitted to hear of the praises be- 
stowed on Lord Altamont. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


Waen Altamont walked away from Mrs. Munro’s house, he, after 
all, merely wandered down to the lower cliff. He had been 
impelled to depart; something, he knew not what, had suddenly 
stifled him. In that horrible drawing-room, in the very midst of 
the most ordinary conversation, he had for one mad instant 
passionately longed to try and speak to Caroline alone, to take 
her in his arms and unburthen his heart to her, telling her every- 
thing. Then some strange force had pulled him up sharply, and, 
at the same time, driven him violently from her presence. He 
simply could not have stayed. Even as, gradually slackening his 
pace, he sauntered past the shops and through the gay crowd, 
burning thoughts were throbbing in his brain, and a curious sense 
of lightness and unreality urged and bore him along. 

After a while came a sudden reaction, though his mind 
seemed still incapable of coherent reasoning. Why had he left 
Caroline? Why, why? Every one in that house welcomed him, 
had entreated him to remain. Fool that he was to have fled from 
the place! He was half tempted to retrace his steps. A hot 
rush of anger tingled in his veins. 

“ Next time I come,” he muttered, “ yes, the very next time I 
will speak to Caroline for myself. I have done my utmost 
for Dick; surely, not the most far-fetched fakir-like preacher of 
abnegation could desire more. Hang it! If Dick leaves the field 
open, there are others besides myself who may step in. He would 
have no one but himself to thank.” 

Then Altamont went over in his mind, as he had done many, 
many times before, the numerous proofs in favour of Caroline’s 
liking him, even in Aix-la-Chapelle days? Was it not she who 
had specially bade him stay for the picnic? Had she not looked 


sympathetically at him when he had quoted the Lorelei, when 
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she remarked that she loved German? And as, in the courtyard 
of the Emmaburg, he pleaded for his friend, had she not hung 
her head, had not the tears come into her sweet eyes? Altamont 
bethought him of a poem which he had once read, (it was called 
the courtship of Miles Standish,) wherein the heroine, to the man 
who pleads 


‘6 


. . in his simple and eloquent language 
Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of his rival; _ 


says with enrapturing persuasiveness : 
. Why don’t you speak for yourself, John ?” 


Altamont crossed over the road. His head seemed on fire; 
he lifted his hat and let the cool air fan his temples and thick 
hair, as he turned from the promenaders and made his way down 
to a pleasant oasis which might have belonged to a different 
shore. For here many fishing-boats had been drawn up on a 
slight incline of shingle, out of reach of even high tide, and 
amongst nets spread out and pervaded by a strong smell of tar 
and seaweed combined. In this primitive seclusion reigned a 
marvellous sense of quiet and peace, though the scene was but 
a stone’s throw from the noisy thoroughfare Altamont had just 
left. Moreover, to-day the air was so calm that the mighty sea 
broke but in gentle lapping ripples on the beach. With the 
stillness of nature came its not unusual echo—a tender note of 
religious feeling touching the human breast. As he glanced 
unconsciously upwards, the young man was struck by the extreme 
beauty of the sky. It was later than he had thought; already 
come was that lovely hour immediately following sunset, when 
grey, and soft green, and rose, take the place of more garish tones, 
when the very shapes of clouds are like angels’ wings, when the 
sun is no longer visible, and has ceased to shine, but lingers like 
a colour-echo in the ethereal beauty above. Then, perhaps, more 
than at any other hour, the promise of peace and goodwill towards 
men is written upon God’s firmament. 

Altamont’s highly-impressionable nature responded quickly to 
the silent meaning which seemed to him like a powerful, almost 
divine answer to his thoughts. He stood for a long while beside 
the boats, looking seawards, whilst the receding tide, leaving wet 
tracks where it had nearly touched his feet, went gently 
murmuring back to the great depths. Overhead, the lovely 
colours melted one by one out of the heavens, and the tender dusk 
of approaching twilight (like the evening of life that calms all 
passions and smoothes all troubles into monotonous endurance) 
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gathered around, veiling much ugliness, concealing some beauty, 
and shrouding the world with its infinite soft stillness. 

There was yet, nevertheless, light enough remaining for 
Altamont to distinguish the pencil words on the often-conned slip 
of paper he now studied as though his eyes had never rested on 
it before. Poor Dick’s words; those few words that had changed 
the whole current of Dick’s life—and his. 

“T saw you to-day with her—It is all quite right—It is I who 
must go away. Don’t bother yourself—God bless you, Frank.” 

Why, thought Altamont with a sudden clearness of mental vision, 
why had this explanation never been given to Caroline? Yet, 
though he blamed himself for his sophisms, he instantly went 
through them all again. First, Dick was possessed by a false 
idea which could not justifiably have been communicated to 
Caroline. To do so would have been of no service to him, for it 
must have jarred upon the girl that Dick had instantly believed 
untruth, and had been perfectly ready to give her up. Besides, 
it would have painfully exposed Miss Ffoulkes to her own young 
cousin, and though, at first, Altamont had suspected that lady of 
only mildly tormenting the credulous Dick, he had lately come to 
the conclusion that she must have told some very cruel lies indeed 
with regard to Dick’s friend (as well as concerning his lady-love) 
for him to remain away so long, and to keep such determined 
silence. Moreover—and this was scarcely sophistry—Altamont 
guessed that for yet another reason Caroline’s delicacy of feeling 
must be shocked if she were to see these pencil lines. Were 
they not a testimony that, whilst Dick gave her up, Altamont, 
faithless to friendship, was steadily wooing her? Though Dick 
had not actually proposed, his confidant was in honour tongue- 
tied ; the showing of this paper under the present circumstances 
would be an added insult to the poor girl. 

As he stood thus, the foolish impetuous message in his hand— 
his own order of release of which he longed to avail himself— 
Altamont began intensely to realise Dick’s present sorrow. 
Dick had surely been more generous than he, Altamont, was 
prepared to be. And yet Dick had loved Caroline when 
Altamont had spoken against her, had won her love in return, 
(nearly, at any rate, if not quite,) and had prayed his friend te 
help him in his need. But now if Caroline doubted or wavered, 
whose fault was it ? 

The path of duty had never seemed so straight to Altamont as 
it seemed now ; it is, in truth, a path that shines clearly before 
us, night and day—all thorny and difficult places plainly lighted 
—though even the best of us are apt to turn our heads away in 
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order not tosee it. The young peer was a spoilt child of fortune; 
his personal beauty, his rank, his talents, his friends and acquain- 
tances had all conspired to make life easy to him. The creed he 
had ever loved to flaunt was a selfish one, “live and let live” 
being perhaps its noblest tenet. Like many more, he had said : 
“Let others do the work, let others bear the hardship, give me 
the pleasure; let others love, and yearn, and sorrow, with the 
sufferings of humanity, whilst I sit still and only watch their 
throes.” 

Lights were twinkling on the far headlands, on the pier, and 
amongst the rows of buildings bordering the cliffs, when Altamont 
left the silent darkened spot where he had so long meditated. 
He threaded his way betwixt the shadowy boats that lay inert on 
the beach, with their ghostly sails folded away, their ropes slack 
or coiled in unused heaps. And to-morrow might not these very 
boats be tossing upon tumultuous waters? For so comes storm 
after calm, and then perchance calm after storm again. Some- 
times a haven, sometimes a rest, with protecting peace about and 
around us—then the battle of life once more. 

It seemed discordant to Altamont to return to the King’s 
Road, full as it still was of noisy laughing promenaders, for the 
most part gaily clad, idly strolling, or pausing to gaze into 
brilliant shops. The violence of this contrast to the quiet strand 
he had just left was jarring in the extreme. But, mercifully, we 
take the kingdom of our own minds with us into whatever scenes 
we may chance to enter. Thus it was that, as Altamont walked 
on in the direction of the station, elbowed by and elbowing the 
crowd, he ceased to be troubled by aught around him; within his 
heart rang a song of triumph more powerful than all other voices 
and all other sound. 


Cuapter XIX. 


THe next few days seemed especially monotonous to Caroline. 
Miss Ffoulkes was so unsparing of innuendoes and insinuations 
that her companionship became almost unbearable, whilst Mrs. 
Munro wore a look of puzzled resignation, and kept such meaning 
silence that her luckless daughter would almost have preferred 
open condemnation. 

For Caroline was painfully aware that the two elder ladies 
watched her, not only more closely than ever, but with increasing 
anxiety. She herself had grown restless, she could not sit still; 
neither did she seem able to occupy herself. Needlework was 
hateful to her, music yet more so; and she found herself reading 
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again and again, without comprehension, the pages of any book 
she chanced to open. She decidedly missed Altamont ; his visits 
had brightened her life, and she had also grown accustomed to 
expect them more than she had thought possible. Since the 
commencement of their acquaintance, he had never been absent 
so long. As for Dick, the young girl’s heart was too sore to 
allow her to think of him; whenever his stalwart image 
presented itself to her mind, she put the vision away out of sight, 
quickly and with shame. The shame was possibly tinged with 
some regret; still, she had come to the conclusion that her 
elders and betters were in the right. She had been foolish with 
regard to Dick, who had treated her lightly; like many other 
silly women she had mistaken tinsel for gold. Of course she 
must marry for reasons of state. Besides, as to Lord Altamont, 
he was certainly very charming, there was no doubt that each 
time he came he seemed more likeable than before—— 

One afternoon, (Mrs. Munro and Miss Ffoulkes had gone to a 
tea-party, whither Caroline, at the last moment, pleading head- 
ache, had refused to accompany them) the wheels of a carriage 
approached the house rapidly, and a loud ring was heard at the 
front door. Caroline, who had gone upstairs to her bedroom to 
brush her long heavy hair in hopes of curing the headache, which 
was only too real, was confusedly surprised, as she looked out of 
the window, to see Altamont’s well-known figure alighting hastily 
from a fly. 

Her heart beat violently, and there came upon her suddenly 
that indescribable sense that something unusual has happened or 
is about to happen which few people have not realised at one time 
or other of their lives. She clasped her hands nervously, and 
held her breath to listen. But almost immediately her maid 
entered the room, and presented to her Lord Altamont’s card, on 
which was written in pencil: 

“Please see me for just one moment.” 

Caroline could not delay; indeed, such a possibility never 
entered her mind. Her beautiful hair was floating like a cloud 
of gold over her shoulders and far below her waist; she did not 
even pause to gather it into a knot. Driven on by a painful 
presentiment that the greatest crisis of her life had come, though 
there was no time to consider about it, she could only act, and ran 
downstairs in haste to meet her visitor, whom she found standing 
at the open door of the drawing-room. 

As he saw her come, Altamont thought that she had never 
appeared so fair ; the rare brilliancy of her eyes lit up her noble 
countenance, and the golden waves of hair, her greatest beauty, 
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he had never before seen unloosed. He, on his part, looked 
almost as unusually excited as she did. In his hand was a 
letter which he held out towards her. 

“T have heard,” he said, as their hands met upon the letter, “I 
have heard from Dick at last.” . 

Together they entered the drawing-room. Caroline was moving 
as in a dream; she tried to speak, but her lips seemed glued 
together. To her companion, the large and desolate room ap- 
peared like the weird hall of some palace of fancy, into which he 
and Caroline were forced by a spell altogether unreal. Just as 
unreal sounded his own voice saying, constrainedly : 

“You see he couldn’t let us know before, poor chap; it wasn’t 
his fault.” And then he added: “Can you read Italian? The 
letter is very short, very easy; or shall I tell it you in English ?” 

Caroline made a negative gesture; she wanted to decipher the 
sentences herself. She guessed that Dick was ill. She was 
trembling from head to foot; it seemed impossible to her to ask 
any questions. The paper shook in her hand as she silently 
conned the foreign words. Meanwhile, Altamont walked away to 
the other end of the room and gazed out at the sea and sky, that 
seemed to-day, especially, so cruelly bright and infinite whilst 
humanity was so helpless and sorrowful. The-letter, addressed to 
the illustrissimo Signor Conte di Altamont, briefly stated that 
the writer, who kept a humble hostelry at Padua, wished to notify 
the fact that a certain Signor Ricardo Graham was lying there, 
friendless and dangerously ill, and had wished this self-same 
letter to be written. 

Caroline glanced through the small crabbed lines ; as she read, 
an intense pain gathered in her heart. She crossed the room and 
laid a light touch on Altamont’s arm. 

“Don’t lose 2 moment, oh, not a moment!” she murmured. 
And he, turning swiftly round, saw her hands clasped in entreaty, 
and her grand pale face close beside him—like the face of an 
angel—with its heavy masses of shining hair. His own pale face 
grew yet more deathly white. 

“It was necessary to come here,” he explained in an odd 
measured voice; “the letter reached me two hours ago, and I 
leave for Italy within half an hour of my return to London— 
I allowed myself ten minutes with you.” And Altamont added, 
with a slight smile: 

“T was obliged to come, you see—I was obliged to take him 
the only medicine that can cure him.” 

Caroline did not understand. Her feelings were over-wrought ; 
her tearless eyes were fixed on Altamont’s countenance as though 
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she were trying to read his thoughts rather than to take the 
impression of his words. 

“Have you ever read Heine’s Lorelei?” he asked, suddenly, 
and irrelevantly. 

“Yes—no—that is to say yes, of course,” answered Caroline, 
startled; “ why, what of it?” 

“Oh nothing,” said the young man dreamily. Then, pulling 
himself together, he began to talk very fast : 

“We all spend years and years in this strange world, con- 
scious of what other people feel, but pretending only to see their 
outside lives. It is in moments like these that conventionality 
goes to the wall. Dick loves you with his whole heart and soul, 
Miss Munro—he has told me so a score of times. He put his 
trust in you, and——andin me. What shall I take him from you? 
See,” and Altamont looked at his watch, “I have five minutes 
longer, no more; let there be no concealments between us, I 
do implore of you. Give me something for Dick.” 

Then he added, still speaking very quickly : 

“You are better acquainted with your cousin’s ways than I 
am; you will guess for what she is responsible. Heaven knows 
if I shall find my poor Dick alive! But, as long as there is 
breath in his body, he will hunger for something from you.” 

It was, as Altamont had said, past the time for concealments. 
It did not seem strange to Caroline that he should speak as 
though he were her brother or her father. The mere shadow of 
Death’s wings changes the aspect of many earthly conclusions. 
The thought of Graham’s danger made the truth very clear, and, 
safe within the knowledge of his great love for her, Caroline 
was no longer ashamed of her own affection for him. All 
small and petty jealousies of injured pride faded away in 
that one sublime moment, in which she listened to a plain 
message from Dick, spoken by the lips of his true friend. Had 
Altamont himself ever cared for her? She could not tell; she 
would never know. Nor did she want to enquire. It seemed as 
though his slender hand, (which, absolutely untremulous, half 
enclosed the ticking watch,) had but just now torn from her 
dull eyes innumerable veils of mistrust darkening her perception. 
Caroline, as she silently recognised that it was Dick whom she 
loved, was convinced that she had never really wavered. 

Yet, perversely, at this very moment, one last ray of hope 
flashed through Altamont’s mind. Could it be possible that, 
urged on by the heroism of friendship, he had been mistaken— 
mercifully and gloriously mistaken! He gazed intently at 
Caroline. There was a far-away look in her candid face—his 
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hopes faded as he was fain to admit that her thoughts had 
travelled to Padua. A tremor, almost a smile, was fluctuating 
about her lips—he knew that dear face too well to mistake the 
meaning of its expression. Even whilst he gazed, her clear 
glance met his unfalteringly; the eyelids did not droop, the 
cheek did not flush 

“Give me something for Dick,” repeated Altamont, turning 
aside, 

A pair of scissors lay on the table close at hand; without a 
word Caroline took them up and severed a long lock of her hair, 
cutting it from her very temple. This lock, having coiled it 
rapidly with her fingers, she held out towards Altamont. He 
took it and gazed at it almost reverentially; then, to her great 
surprise, he shook his head. 

“That is not enough,” he said slowly ; “ Dick will not believe it.” 

At these words Caroline drew back in dismay and anger. 
What? Dick would not believe all that this curl of her own hair, 
cut by her own hand, was meant to tell? Nay, she could add no 
more! If he were indeed so disbelieving, she, for her part, must 
remain silent. Then, quickly, for the minutes were speeding, 
Altamont placed before her Dick’s hasty scrawl, and she started 
as she guessed whose was the handwriting. 

“Look, look!” whispered her companion, “read this—I never 
could bring myself to show it you before—you may understand 
why ; not now, perhaps, but later, when you are alone and quiet. 
He wrote it, poor boy, in excitement and folly, and I could not 
tell you. But now everything is altered—I dare not risk any 
more secrets. Oh Caroline, dear Caroline!—” and the strained 
voice grew husky, for he had never before called her by her name 
—“for God’s sake, dear Caroline, give me a word of yours for 
Dick !” 

Scarce knowing what he did, he took her hand. She, vaguely 
comprehending the tragedy of Dick’s few lines, knelt down beside 
the table, and snatched a pencil and a scrap of paper. It seemed 
natural enough, as she wrote, to leave her left hand unresisting 
in Altamont’s clasp; his very touch gave her strength and faith, 
just as his speech had given her courage and hope. She wrote 
without hesitation : 





“Dear Dick, come back to me—come back— 
“Your Caro.ine.” 


But before she had time to read over her short sentence, 
or reflect on what she had done, the paper was taken from 
her feeble hold, together with those precious words of Dick’s, 
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which she needed to understand yet more. And whilst, with 
convulsive eagerness, she cried out: “Oh stay, stay! Let me 
think—give me a moment more!” the very moment she pleaded 
for had passed, Lord Altamont had disappeared, the door was 
hastily closed, she heard the sound of hurrying footsteps on the 
stairs—then the rapid roll of wheels—then came silence again, 
filled only by the roar of waves upon the shingle. And then, left 
all alone, giddy with the turmoil of her thoughts, Caroline sank 
half-fainting, hiding her shamed head and crimson face in her 
hot hands. 


CHapTerR XX. 


Rain was pouring heavily down when Altamont opened his eyes, 
after some fitful sleep, in the railway carriage, and learned that 
he was just arriving at Padua. He shivered; his journey had 
been a long one, and his limbs were stiff from weariness and 
discomfort. He had dreamed uneasily, aroused every now and 
then by the banging of doors, and the entrance or exit of his 
fellow-passengers. He awoke now to the melancholy fact that 
this was an Italian wet day, weather more uncompromising—as 
he knew from former experience—than its English substitute. 
A cheerful gentleman, sitting near, proceeded to explain that 
this summer and early autumn had been exceptionally fine, for 
which reason had been delayed the arrival of the heavy rains to 
be expected at the annual close of the hot weather. 

Certainly, no one could now complain of drought. It seemed as 
though a collection of water-spouts had agreed to attack the 
plains of Lombardy, whilst a heavy mist, rising from the drenched 
earth, added to the desolate sense of chill occasioned by unin- 
terrupted travelling. ‘“ Padova” station was likewise permeated 
by damp and vapour. Altamont hastened through it, and then, 
despatching his valet and portmanteau to the best hotel, he 
himself stumbled into a vehicle which called itself shut, (though 
as dripping wet within as without,) and rattled off to the address 
given in the innkeeper’s letter. 

Well, he had arrived at last! It seemed to him but a moment, 
and yet—strange paradox—an age, since he stood in Caroline’s 
presence, urging her to write some hasty message to his friend, 
that friend who was lying dangerously ill, alone amongst strangers. 

As Altamont was jolted along the mist-shrouded streets of 
Padua, the same question again intruded itself on his mind that 
had forced its way there more than once during his long and soli- 
tary journey. What if Dick should die? What if the will of 
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Providence should make Caroline free? Altamont was tired, 
through mental excitement even more than because of bodily 
fatigue ; it is in such conditions that the fancies from which our 
better natures revolt rise uppermost within us. The young 
man despised himself thoroughly for the visionary idea that he 
dismissed as rapidly as it had come. Yet such thoughts, like the 
demons of fairy-land, have ever chosen out the worthiest knight 
of any, and provoke him, above all others, to wrestle with 
them. 

In search of a talisman, Altamont again perused poor Dick’s 
pencil scribble, now in truth nearly rubbed away. Caroline’s 
treasured lock of hair he could not trust himself to gaze upon, 
whilst, as for the few lines she had hastily written, he had snatched 
them from her, folded them, and carried them away; but to read 
them was, of course, no province of his. And yet it was some- 
thing that they should be safely in his own keeping, in a closed 
envelope in the little note-case near to his heart. And as for 
the tress of hair, he could see the shimmer of it, even with his 
eyes quite shut 

The Italian driver pulled up sharply in front of a small inn or 
“ trattoria.” Under the stone arcades that are a peculiarity of 
the Paduan streets, and which, following the line of houses on 
either side, were probably, in that hot climate, built more as a 
defence against sun than rain, a few workmen sat at their frugal 
meal, or stood disconsolate and chilly, smoking long and thin 
cigars. They were evidently surprised to see Altamont as, clad 
in a British ulster, he descended hastily from his dripping vehicle, 
and made for the entrance of the inn. With Italian courtesy, the 
men moved to let him pass, and omitted to stare at him. An 
unshaven fellow, his dirty shirt-sleeves rolled up, and the rest of 
his clothing as uncared-for as his person, was leaning against 
the open doorway ; he, an exception to the rule, fixed his eyes on 
the stranger, and addressed him immediately, enquiring eagerly 
if he had come from England. But, almost before Altamont had 
time to reply, the Padrona, (or mistress of the house,) made her 
appearance, and there was much authority in her manner, though 
little in her comely and still youthful face, framed in untidy dark 
hair. Hers was one of those noticeably loose Southern figures, 
which have the appearance of being kept in place, skirt, apron, 
cotton bodice and all, by a narrow string tied round the waist. 
Wherever she went, she carried in her arms a sallow baby, who 
now gazed mournfully at the new-comer with its black beady eyes. 

The Padrona talked volubly, even whilst Atamont, with im- 
patience, attempted to make known his errand, and enquire 
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concerning Dick; it was evident that she knew even more than 
he did himself what he wanted to ask, and wished to say it and 
answer it for him. Then she turned to her husband, the mild 
unshaven man afore-mentioned, and the two ejaculated and ex- 
claimed, with a greatly interested air, and in a lingo unintelligible 
to Altamont. The delay was torture to him. He had already 
passed on, and was striding into the house defiantly, when the 
good woman ran to overtake him, and led the way, clattering in 
her heelless slippers up the stair. 

“Tl Signor Inglese,” she said, speaking more comprehensibly, 
and looking back sorrowfully. “Ah, il povero!’ 

A sudden pang of terror made Altamont stand still. 

“ He is alive ?” he asked tremblingly. 

“Si,” returned his guide, nodding. ‘“ Ma!” 

There were worlds of meaning in the reservation. 

“‘ Where is he—where ?” asked the young man frantically. 

At last the Padrona opened a door, and beckoned to him to 
pass in. 

Altamont at once complied, and then he closed the door softly, 
shutting out the woman and the baby and all the sights and 
sounds of that miserable house. Whatever might betide, he must 
at least have Dick to himself. 

A faded green curtain hung within the ill-fitting door, and, in 
some measure, protected the room from the draught of the stair- 
case. This curtain the new-comer drew gently aside, and, partly 
concealed thereby, he stood and gazed. 

It was a wretched room, not only bare but dirty. The walls, 
originally white, were covered with discoloured stains; across 
the floor stretched a narrow strip of what had once been a 
rug, but was now little more than a heap of tatters. A large 
press stood on the right of the door; there was scarce any other 
furniture. Nor was the air fresh; the closed window was small 
and low. In the furthest corner of the room was a bed, and 
in the bed—nay, half out of it—lay a gaunt figure, restlessly 
tossing from side to side. The face, white and drawn, was 
almost unrecognisable; the eyes gleamed like flames in their 
hollow sockets. Yet it was Dick who lay there, whose ragged 
beard and unkempt hair made a patch of yellow brightness upon 
the tumbled pillow—Dick, whose great thin arms, in impatience 
of fever, were beating and pulling at the dirty blanket—Dick, 
who, between piteous gasps, moaned audibly. 

Altamont, speechless, petrified at the sight, was afraid of 
startling the sick man, and stood by the door, not daring to 
advance, and holding his breath. During those awful momenis, 
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he could not be sure whether he had himself been seen, half 
shrouded as he was by the curtain. A terrible thought struck 
him. Dick might see him, and yet not recognise him! 

Then he came forward one step more into the room, very softly 
and doubtfully. As he did so, an odd tremor seemed to paralyse 
his limbs. For he saw that Dick knew him, and yet Dick said 
nothing, though presently the moaning ceased. Dick’s eyes, 
unnaturally large and brilliant, were fixed upon Altamont, 
with a sort of pleased wonder difficult to describe. It was as 
though a child, and not a grown-up man, were gazing at 
some strange delightful vision which its roving fancy had 
conjured up. 

By degrees the gaunt arms left off beating the woollen cover, 
and stretched themselves feebly out, as though they had found 
peace. And a low hoarse voice, the poor ghost of Dick’s own 
mellow tones, murmured: 

“ Frank.” 

Then Altamont, sinking gently on his knees beside the wretched 
palliasse, could find nothing better to say than to repeat : 

“My dear old man—my dear old man!” 

And silence spoke for them both, filled with more meaning 
than any words. 

“You here?” asked Dick, after the lapse of a few moments. 
“Why, I thought—I thought fs 

“You thought quite wrong,” said Altamont tenderly; “we 
all'of us do that sometimes. Don’t talk, though. Iam going 
to sit here for a bit. I’ve come to stay and look after you, 
Dick.” 

“You have?” asked Dick, whose wistful weakness touched 
Altamont with unutterable compassion, though he only answered 
lightly : 

“ Why, of course, of course ! ” 

Suddenly a dark look of pain passed like a spasm over the sick 
man’s features. He tried to raise himself on his elbow. 

“ She—she—Caroline——” he murmured. 

His friend drew a long breath. The moment he had so 
dreaded had really come. Dick had only been partially conscious 
till now—his doubts were already returning, and with them, 
perhaps, greater danger than before. Altamont could guess the 
dazed jealous fancies that almost distorted the features of the 
poor fellow, who was too ill to be argued with, or convinced by 
any Means save one. 

In silence Altamont drew from his breast-pocket a letter-case, 
and, opening it, took out a closed envelope. 
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“Can you read, Dick?” he asked cheerily. ‘Are you strong 
enough? Can you manage just two or three lines that she has 
written to you?” 

And Dick’s hungry eyes spoke full answer enough, without 
need of his feverish clutching of the envelope. 

Then Altamont rose hurriedly to his feet, and walked across 
the room to the window. The rain, as it poured down, soused 
the window-panes, and blurred the view which might have been 
fair or ugly for aught that the young man could see—for aught, 
indeed, that he could have seen in any weather, for his eyes 
were not bent on the sights of this world. There was on him, 
' encompassing him and lifting him for the moment above things 
earthly, a strange sense of victory. He felt exhausted, yet calm, 
H and even triumphant. As he stood thus, he was vividly reminded 
! (for memories are wayward) of a great fight he had once fought 
at Eton in his boyish days, when he suddenly found himself 
the pet hero of the school, because he had overthrown an 
adversary nearly twice his size. 

With this recollection warm in his heart, Altamont turned from 
the window. 

He walked gently back to the bed. Dick was lying there so 
motionless that it seemed as though Death had already claimed 
him. But it was not so. In the sick man’s wide-open eyes shone 
a look of unutterable happiness, almost of returning health: he 
had surely no need of the doctor’s medicine which had been 
placed beside him. Gone, for the moment at least, was all 
restlessness and appearance of pain, although his hollow cheeks 
were wet with tears—quiet tears that told nothing of sorrow. 
The letter—Caroline’s letter—lay within the thin hands, that 
were clasped in thankfulness, and which had fettered and bound 
themselves with the golden tress come to them as Caroline’s own 


message. 
” + * ~ * - 





As the hours wore on, Dick asked for so many explanations 
that, in order to keep him still, Altamont was obliged to narrate 
what had passed during the last few weeks, and to give an 
accurate account of the Munros’ house at Brighton. 

“Tt must be a delightful place, Brighton,” sighed the poor 
fellow who was lying ill at Padua. 

Perhaps, however, the hardest trial for Altamont was when his 
friend said vaguely, and a little wonderingly : 

“T thought—I really thought you cared for Caroline yourself, 
Frank.” 


But the answer came with a quiet smile: 
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“Well, you see, any way, she has never wavered in her liking 
for you, so you needn’t trouble.” 

And Dick did not trouble any further. He was indeed too ill 
to talk much, and presently, after asking all the questions that 
lay nearest his heart, and which had vexed him sorely during his 
lonely travels, he lay back with his eyes closed, thoroughly 
soothed by the familiar companionship of his old friend. And 
when at, last, Altamont observed that he was anxious to go to 
the hotel for the sake of a “tub,” Dick, whose nature as an 
Englishman was not altogether obliterated, even amongst his 
dirty and poor surroundings, smiled feebly and promised to go to 
sleep, so as to be fit for more conversation by-and-by. 

Altamont, having descended, made his way into the kitchen, 
where he found the proprietress of the inn carefully and ostenta- 
tiously drying the ulster he had thrown aside before entering 
Dick’s room. She and the ulster were the centre of a knot of 
admiring natives, whilst her husband, rather more sooty than 
before, was engaged in preparing a large dish of macaroni and 
tomata, and another of polenta; both for the stranger’s benefit. 

Altamont would gladly have made his escape, but the poor 
people looked so disappointed that he should depart without 
sitting down at the humble board spread expressly for him that 
he, with his usual politeness, acquiesced. He made a hurried and 
somewhat unpalatable meal, whilst the Padrona stood beside 
him, and entertained him with her conversation, and the baby, 
(who had at least one charm—that of silence,) stared at him with 
even greater curiosity than before. 

He was certainly longing for a bath, with all the eagerness 
that his English training and the long journey had engendered, 
but his greatest desire to reach his own hotel was to make 
enquiries for a good doctor whom he might consult for Dick in 
preference to the more humble practitioner now in attendance. 
Altamont was not, however, sorry to learn from the good dame— 
who, for his benefit, consented to speak very slowly—some details 
of his friend’s illness. It had been a bad fever, she said. The 
poor gentleman was on a walking tour, and had arrived one 
evening, looking as white as a ghost. The next day he lad been 
taken ill. For nearly three weeks he had been in danger; at 
last, everybody grew anxious about him. It was the doctor 
himself who had advised the priest, who had recommended her, 
the Padrona, who had set on her husband, to write the letter 
to the Signor Conte. It was one afternoon when the poor 
gentleman seemed rather worse, and the doctor had asked if he 
should not write to some friend in England. It was the doctor 
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alone who could make him understand, and that was not very 
much, because the doctor had never studied English, which is a 
very difficult language, and the poor gentleman could speak no 
Italian. Of course, after writing the letter, they expected the 
Signor Conte, but scarcely so soon; the doctor had told them it 
could not be quite yet, besides he had added that absent friends 
were not always ina hurry. Ah! but the holy saints had sent 
the Signor Conte ; he was not like other friends, no doubt. And 
now that he had come, everything would go well. And would 
not the Signor Conte try the polenta? Matteo was renowned for 
his polenta far and wide, é vero, and folks—quite grand folks— 
sometimes travelled long distances to eat of his polenta! 


Cuarter XXI. 


As time passed, life at Padua was quiet and uneventful. A new 
physician, in consultation with the former one, readily agreed to 
Lord Altamont’s desire that Dick should be removed to more 
comfortable quarters, more especially as, since his friend’s arrival, 
Dick had mended so visibly and quickly, that the young peer 
might himself almost be considered an A‘sculapius. The first 
doctor persisted that the fever had already turned before 
the day of Altamont’s arrival, but it is an open question whether 
Caroline’s message may not have proved a far more efficacious 
febrifuge than that ill-treated practitioner had any idea of. 
Certain it is that Dick was soon rapidly on the mend; he even 
talked hopefully of a speedy journey to England, and showed more 
docility in taking both food and medicine than he had done 
before. Needless to say, Miss Munro had received a lengthy 
telegram from Altamont immediately after his arrival at Padua, 
and the telegram was followed by more than one bulletin. But 
nothing of this was sufficient. The patient’s first efforts were 
directed towards writing. With the most laborious pain and 
difficulty, and some increase of fever,an untidy pencil missive was 
at last completed, which Frank directed and posted with his own 
hands, but which, needless to say, was read by no one save the 
writer and the recipient thereof. 

That recipient herself was not tardy in answering it. Hers 
was a strange betrothal for which no actual proposal had ever 
been made, and no actual consent given, but which was none the 
less binding to both of the lovers. Nor perhaps to Caroline’s 
mind was this arrangement unsatisfactory, though none of her 
friends save her mother knew the actual state of the case, and, 
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whatever Miss Ffoulkes’ doubts and surmises might be, she was as 
yet, poor soul, allowed no chance at all of verifying the actual truth. 

To Mrs. Munro, Caroline had confided everything, even within 
a few hours of her momentous interview with Altamont. On that 
afternoon, the poor girl’s headache had increased to such an 
extent that she retired once more to her own bedroom, and 
expressed an earnest wish to be left to rest in solitude. 

Lord Altamont’s visit did not, however, remain a secret to Miss 
Ffoulkes, who, with her habitual shrewdness, divined that 
something extraordinary had happened, and speedily enquired 
from the servants whether Miss Munro had received any afternoon 
visitors. Miss Ffoulkes came to the conclusion that Caroline had, 
after all, obstinately and ill-advisedly refused the young peer, 
and, waxing angry as well as inquisitive, the elderly spinster 
used every argument she could think of to induce Mrs. Munro to 
demand a formal explanation. 

But that lady, whose gentle nature was not altogether un- 
mixed with pride—a pride which Caroline largely inherited— 
refused to stir in the matter for the time being. She was more 
perplexed and more grieved than she wished her cousin to know, 
but none the less did she keep her own counsel, and, under 
pretext of fatigue, she also sought the refuge of her own room 
early in the evening. 

Mrs. Munro had sent away her maid, and had undressed and 
gone to bed, when a light tap at the door startled her. She had 
not yet extinguished her candle, and therefore at once recognised 
Caroline who, entering impetuously, clad in slippers and dressing- 
gown, ran to her mother, and, kneeling down by the bedside, hid 
her face in the counterpane, and proceeded to tell, as succinctly as 
her excitement allowed, all about Altamont’s visit, Dick Graham’s 
illness—the departure of the former for Padua, and the miserable 
delusions and jealousies of the latter which had brought about 
unexpected catastrophes. 

Caroline spoke very hurriedly. She felt herself in honour 
bound to make the explanation ; but it was a subject fraught with 
difficulty and even terror, for, though she wanted to set forth the 
whole truth, there were just two or three little things she did 
not think she could ever bring herself to confess—the cutting of 
her lock of hair, the exact words of her short letter to Dick ; nor, 
for the matter of that, those which he, goaded by Miss Ffoulkes’ 
insinuations, had written to Altamont at Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
girl herself, influenced first by Altamont, and secondly by her 
own tender thoughts of the man who was ill and broken-hearted 
because of her, had come round to the absolute certainty that 
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Dick was the only husband she could ever accept or ever love. 
She was so positive that she had always felt thus—and had only 
been pardonably “huffy” at Dick’s apparent desertion—that it 
did not occur to her that her mother might think otherwise. At 
the same time she was not, in her heart of hearts, by any means 
sure that her ambitious mother would be content with Dick 
Graham for a son-in-law. And as for Georgiana Ffoulkes! 
Caroline concluded that she must beg Mrs. Munro to keep silent 
on the whole subject (for awhile, at least) to that most terrible 
mentor and tyrant! Otherwise she, the hapless heiress, must 
surely run away. Where should she run? Perchance, to Padua. 

“TI do love him, mama, indeed I do,” sobbed Caroline, in answer 
to her mother’s reiterated appeal; “and I can never, never care 
for anybody else!” 

Mrs. Munro, thoroughly taken aback by her daughter’s avowal, 
had at first been struck absolutely dumb. It was only when 
Caroline had finished pouring forth what the poor child thought 
to be a plain unvarnished account of her interview with Altamont 
that Mrs. Munro began to gather her scattered senses. 

“But he—Lord Altamont—my dear girl, tell me—only 
reflect quietly, and tell me—did he not propose to you?” 

“Qh, mama, never! What can you be thinking of ?” answered 
Caroline in a horrified tone. “ Why, he is Mr. Graham’s best 
friend. He has done nothing but look for him, ever since that 
dreadful day of—of misunderstanding.” 

“But surely,” repeated Mrs. Munro, who was not so easily 
pacified, “surely he cared for—Georgiana thought, and I thought 
it—wasn’t there one little word to-day that—that——” 

“ Indeed, mama,” murmured poor Caroline, hiding her burning 
face, stung as she was by this ruthless catechism, “ Lord Alta- 
mont spared no pains to-day to show me that Mr. Graham is his 
first consideration in everything ; but—but,” continued the girl, 
rising suddenly to her feet and uttering the words defiantly, 
“mama, I can assure you, for my part, if there were twenty 
million other people in the world wanting to marry me, I should 
choose Mr. Graham.” Then, as all her pride broke down: “ Oh, 
mama, kiss me, kiss me, love me, darling, and help me! It has 
all been so hard and difficult and miserable!” 

Whereupon, Mrs, Munro, (who was never at the best of times the 
stern director of youth that Miss Ffoulkes expected her to be,) 
melted ignominiously ; and, bursting into sobs, mingled her ,tears 
with Caroline’s, as she took the one child of her hopes and fears 
into her loving motherly arms. 

* * *” 


* * ~ 
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To Altamont in these days it often seemed strange that Dick had 
no lingering doubts at all. The sick man simply expected that 
everything he wished should become a joyful certainty ; he took 
his happiness for granted with a childlike trust that (although 
it had a taint of lover-like as well as invalid: selfishness) was 
founded on his unshaken belief in his friend no less than in his 
lady-love. It is perhaps fair to say that Dick had not the faintest 
conception of the fiery ordeal through which that friend had 
passed, and was, in truth, still passing. It had seemed to him, 
certainly, at Aix-la-Chapelle that Altamont had finally grown to 
like Caroline’s society ; but, if to that most perfect damsel there 
was really no allurement in Frank’s wealth and title, (to say 
nothing of his superior good looks and good qualities, which Dick 
freely acknowledged,) he himself had no need for further anxiety 
or disturbance. Frank meanwhile appeared perfectly satisfied, 
and all was well that had ended well. Doubtless, there was that 
old viper of a Ffoulkes! He and Frank had discussed her ill 
deeds, and duly narrated to each other the mean and truly 
villainous part she had played, but, now that she was outwitted, 
what use was there in remembering her foolish attempts? Dick, 
too content to be revengeful, grew daily less gaunt and more 
like his old placid comely self. He spent his time, curled 
up on the short Paduan sofa, reading innumerable Tauchnitz 
novels which Altamont provided for him, and cordially wishing 
for each succeeding hero and heroine the good luck that had 
attended himself and Caroline. 

“For when I first turned giddy and ill,” as Mr. Graham ex- 
plained over and over again, with some effusion, to his friend, 
“when I couldn’t drag my feet a yard further, and tumbled into 
that wretched public-house, I didn’t care a rap whether I lived or 
died ; nothing seemed worth while any more, and, when that slip- 
shod woman with the baby called the doctor in, I thought it was 
all up with me. I was just as bad as any of those fellows in the 
books. I did want to write home, but I couldn’t then somehow, 
and afterwards, when I got a glimmer of the doctor’s gibberish and 
found out what he was harping on, it was you I thought of, before 
anybody, Frank, after all, wasn’t it?” 

Dick’s relations did not trouble him much during this time, 
except by letter. They sent him various recipes for febrifuges, 
opiates, and tonics, with many excellent but tardy hints as to the 
danger of Italian sunsets, unaired beds, and other traps for 
unwary travellers. Altamont had, on leaving London, tele- 
graphed to one of Dick’s married sisters the news which had 
arrived from Padua, but no one seemed in such a hurry to join 
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the sick man as Altamont himself, and now, the whole of Dick’s 
family—his father included—expressed their unlimited confidence 
in Dick’s friend. The truth was that they were, one and all, 
old-fashioned home-staying folk, to whom a journey, even to 
Edinburgh, was a matter of discussion and importance. 

Meanwhile, to Altamont, these days, full of considerable mental 
suffering, were not the least heavy part of his self-imposed trial. 
Whilst Dick’s future seemed steeped in sunshine, his own was cast 
among chill shadows. Was it possible that a girl, with whom his 
acquaintance had been merely nominal four short months ago, 
should have the power to blight a career so young, so full of 
promise, as his? Heaven forfend! And yet he realised, very 
painfully and sorrowfully, that the fire through which he was 
passing must leave an indelible scar upon him, never to be quite 
effaced through the long long yearstocome. Long years, indeed! 
For, when we are happy we say: Alas, life is short! When 
trouble comes upon us, the future seems unending. 

Altamont’s chief comfort was in solitude, and more especially 
in solitary and hard exercise. He often walked for hours about 
the picturesque old town and its neighbourhood. Even whilst 
the rains lasted—and they continued pitilessly for some time— 
the arches constructed for the benefit of pedestrians afforded 
shelter and novelty of scene. The people of the place were 
pleasant to watch, and occasionally, despite the inclement 
weather, an itinerant violinist or guitarist stood in the doorway of 
some humble “ trattoria,” and poured forth a sweet plaint to the 
listening revellers. But Altamont preferred to go far out into 
the lonely country, where the harvesting of maize and rice was 
over, and the stripped mulberry trees looked scarce more wintry 
than the rest of the plain. Sometimes on his way through the 
town he entered the churches, where priests were chaunting and 
simple people were kneeling, but the incense and noisy music did 
not please him. He liked the ancient Arena Chapel far better, 
where only an old crone was sitting just within the door, like one 
of the Fates, spindle in hand. There, brown and dying vine- 
tendrils still clung to the outside walls, whilst within, the Giotto 
frescoes, which Altamont did not pretend to understand or admit 
that he cared for, yet spoke to his unquiet soul, and touched him 
with their severity of beauty and that mystic power which the 
poetic creations of the past—living so far beyond man’s little 
span—seem in wondrous measure to possess. 

It was after such walks as these, that Altamont, when he 
returned to Dick, (who sometimes grew fretful and weary of 


illness,) brought in with him to the sick room what seemed to 
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the invalid a mighty portion of strength and courage, above all of 
that helpfulness on which he himself so heavily leant. 

Weeks passed before they were able toystart on the fatiguing 
journey to England; by that time autumn had nearly, if not 
quite, deepened into winter. Altamont looked forward with 
almost uncontrollable eagerness to the day when the present 
strain should be at an end. The sight of a dozen friendly 
London faces, a dinner at the club, a stall at one of his favourite 
theatres, all these mundane things loomed pleasantly, though still 
distantly, in his overtaxed mind, whilst Dick’s anxiety to see 
Caroline may be easily imagined. Both friends were equally 
rejoiced when the polite Italian doctor at last informed them that 
the patient might safely be taken home. A slow and chilly train 
conveyed them away from Padua one wintry morning, and in due 
process of time, having travelled by easy stages, they arrived at 
Charing Cross, in the blessed domain of hansoms, English-speaking 
porters, and comfortable jovial English rush and bustle. 

* * * * * 7 

There remains little more to tell. Although Dick’s tardy 
proposal and Caroline’s sentiments had only been expressed by 
letter, it was extraordinary how little verbal explanation they 
required of each other—or rather, how much! For though, in 
public, they professed themselves perfectly satisfied, they found it 
necessary to repeat that satisfaction often in private, which made 
many interviews obligatory between them. 

Altamont did not wear his heart on his sleeve for daws to peck 
at. None of his acquaintance could have seen the slightest change 
in him. A couple of hours after his return to London, clad in 
garments of faultless cut, he appeared at a dinner-party, and, 
with his dress-coat, he seemed to resume his well-known languid 
cynicism. He fell at once into the routine of town life, and for 
the next few months went much into society, where, though 
always courted and flattered, he came gradually to be considered 
by designing dames an utterly unattainable quarry. Meanwhile, 
he saw but little of Dick, who, during his engagement, took up his 
residence almost entirely at Brighton. Just at the time of 
the latter’s wedding, Altamont found himself compelled to leave 
London on urgent business. It seemed a great pity, as every 
one said, that he could not fulfil the duty expected of him: 
namely, to be the bridegroom’s best man. Even Dick had hoped 
for this. Altamont, however, wrote a charming letter of apology. 
He returned to town shortly after; possibly he had had enough 
of journeys and journeying. It was the young couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Graham, who, after a very quiet wedding—that 
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quietness being Caroline’s express wish—set off for a tour in 
India. From thence they have written many happy letters, 
descriptive of their marvellous doings, elephant-rides, and so 
forth; and these letters are, to Mrs. Munro, a source of con- 
siderable gratification. 

As to Miss Ffoulkes, it will never transpire how much or 
how little she gnashed her teeth, for she confided that gnashing 
and the reasons of it to no human being. What galled her 
most was surely when Dick gave her so warm a squeeze of his 
powerful hand that her fingers ached, whilst he assured her 
with a broad smile that, although she had not offered him the 
slightest apology, he owed her no grudge, and could so well 
afford to let bygones be bygones as to hope she would come 
and pay a long visit in Perthshire by-and-by, and learn to step 
a highland reel with the best of them. Miss Ffoulkes, politely 
ignoring that there was any need of forgiveness anywhere, smiled 
in return her own particular sphinx-like smile, which, under the 
circumstances, was perhaps the best thing that she could do. 
She attended Miss Munro’s wedding, where her ominous looks 
struck terror into the hearts of all beholders. But it was 
probably less due to ill-nature than to her old incurable habit, that 
she assured every one of the guests privately that dear Caroline— 
whom she herself had always counselled to the best of her ability 
—could most certainly have done very much better ! 


THE END. 
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A Lapsed Copyright. 


[I have recently made some experiments in the direction of lending 
Disraeli’s novels amongst intelligent members of the class, which stands 
intermediate between the old proletariat and the lower middle or shop- 
keeping division, a class which wants a name and is fast being created by 
board and night schools—with highly satisfactory results. 

My impression is that the extension of area which generally accom- 
panies lapse of copyright in the case of authors, who, from various causes, 
have had a comparatively limited vogue, but have distinctly survived as 
living literary forces, will in the case considered in this paper be very 
considerable. I think the sale will grow, not by leaps and bounds, but 
steadily when it reaches and permeates a new stratum of readers, such 
as is now for the first time tentatively learning to buy books of the 
cheaper sort. ] 


THe appearance of this paper synchronizes with the termination of 
copyright in Disraeli’s earlier novels. ‘ Lothair’ and ‘ Endymion’ are 
of course the exceptions. 

The occasion seems suitable to an epitomized survey of the 
novelist’s place in fiction. 

Disraeli had undoubtedly the sort of qualities, and qualifications, 
which are generally regarded as useful, if not indispensable, to an 
imaginative writer. He was an acute reader of character, had a 
diversified experience of every phase of life, was steeped in literature 
from his birth and training, and was gifted with an oriental apprecia- 


‘ tion of the influence of love and.of beautiful women. The whole was 


tempered by a fine humour, and a sense of kindly sarcasm. 

There have been eminent novelists without one or other of these 
qualities, perhaps without any. It may be questioned whether 
George Eliot ever looked upon love as other than a morbid in- 
gredient in the story of life. It was there, she could not help it; 
but it evoked no sympathy. Her’s was the touch of pathological 
analysis. 

It is certain that Charlotte Bronté was utterly inexperienced when 
she wrote ‘ Jane Eyre.’ 

At the time when Dickens ought to have been imbibing literature, 
drawn from “the well of English undefiled,” he was engaged in 
learning the mysteries and miseries of a debtors’ prison, and the 
minutiz of the blacking business. 

Yet all these rank higher in the empire of letters than Disraeli, 
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who knew more about the science of love than George Eliot, of the 
science of life than “‘ Currer Bell,” and had the run of the best books 
while Dickens was confined to the literature of the street. 

Disraeli could never forget that he was a politician; least of all 
when he was writing novels. He was spoiled for a novelist when he 
became a statesman, or rather by the political instinct which ante-dated 
action. 

Consequently, in his books we get something which is not to be 
found anywhere else in the range of English fiction—that is the 
satire of politics. We get elsewhere, as in Bulwer Lytton, and in 
Thackeray, the satire of society; but that is not the same thing, 
the actors are the same, but the play is different. 

“Society and politics have much to do with ‘one another; but 
they are not identical,” is a truism Disraeli puts into the mouth of 
Endymion. 

Ina preface to ‘ Contarini Fleming,’ written in 1845, Disraeli writes : 
“ This book is offered to a new generation, and bears the name of its 
author, because on critically examining it, he finds that, though 
written in early youth, it has accomplished his idea.” 

More than forty years have passed by since then. Another genera- 
tion occupies the place of the one which was “ new ” when these words 
were penned ; but what was said then of one book is really true of 
many of the earlier works, which proceeded from the pen which is 
now still. 

Their “idea ” has been marvellously accomplished. 

Disraeli is perhaps unique in this respect. He first sketched 
history ; then made it. 

In foreign politics, Disraeli had an instinct from the first which 
amounted almost to an inspiration. His dream of home amelioration, 
as sketched in ‘ Sybil,’ cannot fail to strike us forcibly in the full light 
of later realization. 

Many writers make us smile: some make us weep: Disraeli makes 
us think. 

All this is not within the real province of novel-writing ; but it 
adds a charm of their own to his books, and is part of that curious 
glamour Disraeli cast over men of varied types of thought and 
character. 

Writers of history, who bring an unbiassed mind to the age in 
which Disraeli might well have said quarum pars magna fui, will 
find in his writings the key to his own work, and also of the in- 
fluences which accomplished the mighty social and political revolution 
of the last fifty years. 

Nevertheless, to return to the critical literary spirit, the strong 
political bias mars the contour of the fiction as a whole ; and that in 
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several ways. It may fairly be questioned whether any novel written 
with a purpose moral, political, or social is so likely to fulfil the 
canons of art as one which takes life on its broad basis. 

The load of intention is too heavy for the frail bark of fiction. 

Scott said that he had a demon, who sat at the back of his pen, 
and accomplished his best work. A controlled and drilled demon we 
suspect to be a psychical impossibility. The writer, who works with 
a regenerative purpose, must do without demoniacal suggestion. 

Several great writers have made the attempt besides Disraeli 
—Dickens, and Charles Reade conspicuously ; but with indifferent 
success. Where the purpose is most manifest the novel, as a work 
of art, more especially fails. What is gained in directness of style 
and vigour of diction is more than lost in the broad outlines of 
character and story. 

Besides a moral is a little apt to bore. 

Another way in which Disraeli fails to satisfy the canons of fiction 
is in his delineation of character. He was fond of introducing 
living men into his books, and was not too careful about the texture 
of the disguise, in which they were more or less thinly clad. 

Many of them are forensic sketches, such as a barrister draws of 
his opponent’s client. Some of the leading spirits in the world of 
letters were offended, because they recognised caricatures of them- 
selves. Neither can the feeling be ascribed to the egotism of self- 
consciousness, 

To draw a character, whether real or imaginary, to the life, it is 
necessary to come to the conception with an open mind. Disraeli 
was too fond of a polemical duel to confine it to the House of 
Commons. If his books survive, they will do so in spite of a too 
generous use of the literary scalpel. 

The genius of fiction requires to be as impartial as the genius of 
history. 

Another blot in his delineation of character, arises from his over- 
powering love of sarcastic epigram. A paradox and an epigram 
constitute between them an insufficient camera to photograph a 
character. 

Here are one or two— 

“ His life (Vavasour) was a gyration of energetic curiosity, an 
insatiable whirl of social celebrity. He was everywhere and at 
everything. He had gone down in a diving bell, and gone up in a 
balloon.” The antithesis is excellent. One feels instinctively that 
Vavasour is sacrificed on its shrine. 

“The Earl, his father, like the woodman in the fairy tale, was 
blessed with three sons ; the first was an idiot and was destined for 
the coronet ; the second was a man of business and was educated for 
the Commons ; the third was a 7oué and was shipped to the Colonies.” 
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An epigram, an alliteration and an exaggeration combined. The 
family is spitted on Disraeli’s rapier; thus transfixed and writhing 
it is photographed by a sarcasm. 

Here is one from ‘ Coningsby’: 

“Nature had intended Lucian Gay for a scholar and a wit. 
Necessity had made him a scribbler and a buffoon.” 

One more suffices. It is taken from ‘The Young Duke.’ 

“ Bijou was not so plausible as Sir Carte; but he was infinitely 
more entertaining. Far from being servile, he allowed no one to 
talk but himself, and made his fortune by his elegant insolence. 
How singular it is, that those who love servility are always the 
victims of impertinence.” 

In minor matters a trick in names is apt to be exasperating. With 
Disraeli, they are obviously merely labels introduced with a capital 
letter, like the indications on pots of jam in a housekeeper’s cupboard. 

In this matter there is this difference between Dickens and 
Disraeli. The former never invented a name, grotesque as some of 
them are; yet they fitted his characters like a French glove. The 
fact was never obtruded. The reader came upon it asa pleasant little 
surprise. His sagacity was consequently flattered. Disraeli invented 
nearly all his names, for his minor characters he took a common noun, 
and converted it into a surname, sometimes without taking the trouble 
to make even a literal alteration, sometimes condescending to veil it 
in the thinnest of disguises. Nothing is left, therefore, to the reader’s 
sagacity. He consequently suspects that his author does not credit 
him with the attribute ; in this he is probably correct. 

Here are a few names by way of example. 

Sir Carte Blanche, Bijou de Millecolonnes, Taper, Tadpole, Lord 
Squib, St. Barbe, Lord Fitz-Booby, with his son Mount Dullard, 
Mr. Go-a-Head, Mr. Signsealer, Lady Jenny Spinner. Bunyan’s 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ was no doubt a fine work, but hardly suitable 
for imitation in less strenuous fiction. 

On the other hand, Disraeli is essentially a novelist’s novelist. 
Familiarity with the style of his books is alone an education. The 
endings of his chapters constitute a study in themselves; more than 
a study, they are a finished picture. 

His writings appeal to every age and period of life. There is a 
knowledge of affairs, of men and things, which appeals to youth on 
the threshold of action, to maturity when the world is being studied 
from within, and to old age when pleasure and experience are alike 
crystallised into a retrospect. 

Disraeli was a sharp, close, student of the follies and graces, the 
weakness and strength of human nature. If his pictures are slightly 
overdrawn, and the perspective is not always true, his final deductions 
and apposite sayings compensate, and frequently convince. The 
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cynicism, which underlies all his books, and which was an integral 
part of his character, is charming, for it is never unkind, He has 
taken the world into his life “ for better, for worse,” by a species of 
mariage de convenance, and pronounces the union satisfactory. 

One great attraction Disraeli has almost to himself—his nearest 
rival is Bulwer Lytton—he is the most consistently epigrammatic 
of all our writers of fiction. It constitutes a defect in character 
drawing. In descriptions, conversations, deductions, it is a pearl of 
great price. 

The sparkle and crispness of Disraeli’s earlier works are to a certain 
extent wanting in ‘Lothair’ and ‘Endymion.’ The champagne is 
not quite so much up, but the flavour of the wine has mellowed with 
age. The hits, either at the individual, or at society, of which the 
individual is a microcosm, are not so hard; but the knowledge of the 
world is wider and deeper. The grasp is more comprehensive and 
sure. 

Nevertheless, probably, ‘ Lothair’ and ‘ Endymion’ will be forgotten 
when ‘ Vivian Grey’ and ‘ Venetia’ are still familiar possessions. The 
knowledge is caviare to many of us; we have not sufficient judg- 
ment to detect the difference. But every one can appreciate the 
sparkle of an effervescing wit, the brilliance of a mot, the glamour 
of a fascinating picture. 

‘ Endymion ’ is especially worth reading at the present moment, were 
it only to enjoy Disraeli’s rendering of the characters of the Count 
of Ferroll and Archbishop Penruddock. The identity of both is 
sufficiently obvious, the one holds the key of the European question, 
the other may at any time be required to mediate an even more 
perplexing problem nearer home. 

There is one point which, in spite of the teachings of philosophy 
and the demands of an advanced school of criticism, has won Lord 
Beaconsfield many readers. It is a quality drawn from the springs 
of his own buoyant nature. We may call it by two names, bonhomie, 
optimism, a kindly judgment and a good ending. Not one of 
Disraeli’s books “ends badly,” te use a phrase which the proverbial 
school-girl has considerately presented to the world. 

This may not be true to life; it is undeniably attractive. Probably 
it endeared Disraeli to the soul of Charles Darwin. Even ‘ Venetia,’ 
which was bound to result in catastrophe, because the author had 
chosen a story and characters which could not be tampered with, 
nevertheless closes with a prospective marriage, and foreshadows all 
the felicity which that auspicious event—in fiction—is supposed to 
bring in its train. 

George Eliot would have reserved the storm off Spezia for the 
climax of the book ; but she could hardly have related the story with 
@ finer dramatic instinct. 
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Disraeli believed that life on the whole was a success; he said so 
in his books. 

An unreasoning enthusiasm for the distant sound of wedding-bells, 
which pervades so many readers, is amply satisfied in Disraeli’s 
novels. The conclusion of ‘ Lothair’ is especially happy in its poetical 
suggestiveness :— 

“What has become of you, my good people?” said her Grace. 
“ Bells have been ringing for you in every direction; where can you 
have been ? ” 

“T have been in Corisande’s garden,” said Lothair, “and she has 
given me a rose.” 

Disraeli likes to leave every one in, what a theologian would call, 
“a state of bliss.” Even a St. Barbe is supplied with a pension, 
“and not an inconsiderable one,” our author is careful to add. 

Lord Beaconsfield was very fond of an oracular sentence, short, 
crisp, and piquant. Here are two :— 

“A majority is always the best repartee.” 

“The East is a career.” 

An author’s view of his own books is almost invariably uncritical, 
it resembles a mother’s judgment of her children; she prefers the 
weakling. It is nevertheless interesting. Disraeli was in the habit 
of discussing his own books, both publicly and privately, apparently 
without reserve. Whether the opinions expressed were his real 
feeling, it would be difficult for any one to say. 

Judging by a preface to ‘ Lothair,’ written at Hughendon Manor 
in October 1870, he rated ‘ Vivian Grey’ very low, and “the 
trilogy,” ‘Coningsby,’ ‘ Sybil,’ and ‘ Tancred,’ very high amongst his 
works, 

Of ‘Vivian Grey,’ the book which established his reputation, he 
says, ‘‘ ‘ Vivian Grey ’ is essentially a puerile work; but it has baffled 
even the efforts of its creator to suppress it. Its fate has been 
strange, and not the least remarkable thing is, that forty-four years 
after its first publication I must ask the indulgence of the reader for 
its continued and inevitable re-appearance.” 

Were these “ efforts to suppress it” genuine? If so, reader and 
author are strangely at variance. The verdict of the public has 
certainly been that ‘ Vivian Grey,’ immature as it undoubtedly is, is 
worth more than the first two put together of the three novels forming 
“ the trilogy.” 

In the trilogy Disraeli attempted to be too serious. 

“The derivation and character of political parties; the condition 
of the people which had been the consequence of them; the duties 
of the Church as a main remedial agency in our present state, were 
the three principal topics which I intended to treat; but I found 
they were too vast for the space allotted to me.” 
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This is the furniture of a statesman’s study, not the bric-a-brac of 
a novelist’s sanctum. 

The fact is the subjects were far too large for the vehicle by which 
they were to be conveyed. 

The public does not appreciate a political lecture pickled in the 
brine of a popular romance, or a sermon, however well-intentioned, 
on social ethics within the boards of a three-volume novel. That 
social ethics, and even political combinations may attractively take 
their place at the table, no one has shown more effectively than 
Disraeli himself; but they must not be the principal, still less the 
only guest. 

A novel is the vehicle for conveying light thinking, love, incident, 
and fancy from the writer to the reader. If there be politics in it, 
they must be those of the salon. 

It is probable that, far above all, ‘ Tancred ’ was Lord Beaconsfield’s 
favourite creation; it was the unit of the trilogy most charged with 
his own spirit. Of all his works it is most like himself; it contained 
unchecked the richness of his Eastern imagery; it dealt with scenes 
which, Englishman as he was in patriotic feeling, could not fail to 
stir his fancy, and awake the sentiments of race. 

Personally we like ‘ Lothair’ and ‘ Venetia’ best of Lord Beacons- 
field’s books, in the order named, although critically speaking, 
perhaps, the latter is the finer of the two. 

‘Venetia’ was fortunately written without a purpose. It con- 
tains, for Disraeli, 2 minimum of politics, and is a pure study of 
life and character. The difficulty of describing individuals so well 
known, and of dealing with a story so recent as almost to be 
contemporary, is surmounted with admirable tact and discretion. 
Disraeli has drawn few pleasanter characters than Doctor Masham 
and Captain Cadurcis. 

In this book we are thankful to be spared the brilliant kaleido- 
scope of the fashionable world, which is rather too prominent else- 
where. 

In conclusion, it is becoming of course easier to assign the place 
Disraeli is likely to occupy in English literature, That his books 
may not rank beside the best works of the first of our great masters 
in fiction, Fielding, Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, is probably 
true. Nevertheless his position in the Pantheon of literature, if not 
yet definite, is fully assured. 

The time has hardly come for a final verdict. The glamour of a 
great presence, of an unique and commanding personality is on us 
still. 

We cannot yet forget the man in the book. 

Morice GERARD. 
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Che Minor Port. 


Horace has declared in a sufficiently hackneyed passage that 
neither gods, nor men, nor booksellers, can stand the minor poet ; 
but this remark, whether true or not, appears to exercise but very 
little weight with the minor poet himself. Year by year, with a 
perseverance worthy of a better cause, he presents himself and 
his little volume of verse to the “chorus of indolent irresponsible 
reviewers,’ and with an ingenuous confidence demands their 
suffrages. What ensues is only too well known, and need not be 
enlarged on here. But when the bilious critic sallies out on the 
warpath—as he invariably does—in his paint and feathers, and 
“carrying his tomahawk along,” a heavenly pity (we confess it) 
bedews our eyes, for we remember that what is sport to the 
looker-on is something very much the reverse to the luckless 
singer, and that that day in his life—dies ire, dies illa—is one 
not to be marked with white chalk. 

But yet, notwithstanding the war of extermination that has 
been waged against him, the minor poet continues to live, and 
even contrives to increase and multiply. 

Yea, in spite of the stony indifference of a hard-hearted and 
a Philistine world, and in spite of the active hostility of a small 
knot of cultivated men, he neither dies out, nor is squeezed out, 
but thrives and multiplies rather with all the annoying fertility 
of a weed, and even more than “the wicked” flourishes like a 
green bay-tree. In truth, the desire to write verses more or less 
indifferent is one of the most inextinguishable passions of 
humanity. Like Hope, it “springs eternal in the human breast,” 
and like the fabled Proteus, assumes a thousand shapes. The 
lover, inditing a ballad to his mistress’s eyebrow; the clerk, who 
“pens a stanza when he should engross;” the great statesman, 
who astonishes the world with a “ Revolutionary Epic;” the 
great novelist, who appals it with an Arthurian (and indigestible) 
ditto; the “ Surfaceman” who aspires, and the Viceroy who does 
not disdain, to woo the muse—these are but a few instances 
taken at random from an almost inexhaustible treasury of possible 
illustrations. 


Strange to say, the classification of the minor poet has never 
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yet been approached in anything like a serious and scientific 
spirit, even the Germans, who have systematised everything, 
having as yet failed to tackle him. Regarded per se, he is of 
course only a species falling under the genus “ poet,” but he is 
a species capable of division—by dichotomy or otherwise—into an 
almost endless variety of subordinate species. For instance, 
there are the Tennysonian, the Swinburnian, the Morrisian, and 
half a hundred other different breeds. At one end of the scale 
we have the poet of the Poet’s Corner, and at the other the 
esthete of the London drawing-rooms, with his affected jargon 
and his excruciating experiments in ballades, triolets, rondeaux and 
other recondite forms of versification. Ranging between the 
two, we may take the Oxford type as fairly representative of 
the youthful variety. Not Calliope, nor Melpomene, but Erato 
is the inspiring muse of these young bards, and Mr. Swinburne 
may be regarded as their leader and prophet. Imitation being 
the sincerest form of flattery, there is naturally a good deal of 
more or less Swinburnian verse flying about. It is not perhaps 
altogether easy to imitate the rolling anapests, the magnificent 
melodies of that great master of harmony, to mimic successfully 
those wonderful choral songs, whose sound is as the thunder of 
the sea. But if the style and the measures are as intricate as 
splendid, the ideas can be caught up with greater facility, and 
these being always more or less irregular and unconventional, are 
eagerly welcomed, and found highly congenial by the minds of 
rebellious youths. It must be observed, however, that the variant 
of the Oxford type who writes Newdigates—surely like the 
samphire-gatherer’s “a dreadful trade”—chooses as his master 
not Mr. Swinburne, but the author of the ‘Earthly Paradise.’ 
It is a fact worth knowing, that for an Oxford prize poem, 
Mr. William Morris’s variety of the heroic metre is your only 
wear. | 

Perhaps the most striking peculiarity of the minor poet is his 
habit of borrowing, consciously or ‘unconsciously, from the works 
of older and more famous bards, and behaving like the babe in 
Wordsworth’s glorious ode : 


“ 


. as if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation ;” 
a practice which sometimes, as may be supposed, gets him into 
undesirable scrapes. But then, as the American humourist not 
inaptly inquires “Why this thusness?” The explanation may 
possibly be found in the fact, that the genius of the minor poet is 
never masculine and creative, but always essentially feminine and 
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receptive. Endowed with the artistic instinct he is sensitively 
alive to the sublime and the beautiful in literature without pos- 
sessing in himself the inner force, the “vision and the faculty 
divine,” necessary to create either the one or the other. But 
quite unaware of this—for few of us, happily, are much harassed 
with the consciousness of our own intellectual incapacity—and 
being gifted moreover with a knack of weaving facile rhymes, he 
goes on clothing in fluent verse ideas that are as old as the hills, 
warming himself the while with the complacent notion that he 
is making a permanent addition to his country’s literature. 
Perhaps now and then the thought does strike him (as it struck 
Dickens on reading ‘Mrs. Brown’) that he has “ seen something 
very like this before,” and gazing at his manuscript with a puzzled 
air of half-recollection, he may experience some of the feelings of 
the tree which has undergone the process of grafting, as they are 
expressed in the old Latin tag: 


“Miratur novas frondes, et non sua poma.” 
(He marvels at the new boughs, and fruits not his own.) 


But this cannot be an incident of very frequent occurrence, for 
surely if it were, the voice of the minor poet (even minor poets, it 
may be supposed, having some sense of shame) would soon cease 
to be heard in the land—a calamity too affecting to be regarded 
with calmness ! 

As might be expected, the complaint against the minor poet is 
a pretty old one in our literature, even if we go no farther back 
than Milton, who in the ‘Lycidas’ speaks with a divine scorn of the 
Cartwrights, the Corbets, and the Randolphs of his day, saying 
that when they list, 


"= . Their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel: -pipes of wretched straw;’ 


—lines which might be applied with considerable propriety to some 
of the lesser lyrists of our own era. But the real battle between 
the poets and the poetasters, the wits and the dunces, begins less 
with Milton than with Dryden, who all his life waged an inter- 
necine war with the literary small-fry of his time. The most 
famous of his squibs, that on Shadwell the dramatist, which 
goes by the name of ‘Mac Flecknoe,’ furnished Pope, it may be 
supposed, with the hint of the ‘ Dunciad.’ 

After Dryden’s death the feud languished for a while; until at 
length Pope, Dryden’s literary heir and successor in the truest 
sense of the words, arrived on the scene, when it woke again to a 
redoubled bitterness. Pope indeed, adding to a genius for satire 
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greater even than that of “ glorious John” a malignity, from 
which the latter, to do him justice, was entirely free, carried on 
the war with such a remorseless tenacity, and such a terrible wit, 
that at length the poor dunces fled in a panic whenever they 
caught sight of his gleaming crest and far-shining, ever-victorious 
arms. Pope’s triumph was complete; his adversaries were not 
only beaten, but beaten clean out of the field. Embalmed in the 
‘Dunciad,’ where, like flies in amber, their personal insignificance 
and ridiculous pretensions oddly contrast with the dignity of 
treatment and the splendour of the verse, they remain for ever 
to excite laughter and pity in the latest generation of readers. 
Happily, however, the days of the ‘Dunciad,’ the days when poets 
wrote and published “ obliged by hunger and request of friends,” 
have long since passed away, and the spirit of the ‘ Dunciad’ has 
passed with them. No one writes Dunciads now, and the age has 
grown too mild even for the blunter sarcasm of Gifford and the 
Baviads and Meviads of that half-forgotten satirist. 

Times change, and we change with them, and the old breed of 
critics, the critics of the ‘Edinburgh’ and the ‘Quarterly’ Reviews of 
the time of Jeffrey and Scott are well-nigh as extinct as the dodo. 
Jeffrey no longer wields the editorial scourge in the pages of the 
‘Edinburgh. Brougham, that “semi-Solomon who half-knew 
everything from the cedar-tree to the hyssop,” no longer airs his 
pseudo omniscience; the bludgeon of Gifford, the editor of the 
‘Quarterly,’ and the dagger of the malignant Croker, have been 
superseded by more honourable if not more effective weapons, and 
the old school of critics and their method are alike discredited and 
forgotten. 

And yet they had their triumphs. Who for instance has not 
read, who that has read has not revelled in, that masterpiece of 
wit and satire, Macaulay’s vivisection of “ Satan ” Montgomery ? 
Poetasters as arrant as ever was poor Montgomery are as 
plentiful as blackberries, but they are no longer disposed of in 
the manner of Macaulay, nor indeed have we any longer a 
Macaulay to effect the happy dispatch for them. 

In saying that the minor poet has no friends, we must not of 
course be understood to exclude the personal clique, tail, or 
following, which every poet, or poetaster, of any pretensions 
boasts. 

Indeed the minor poet and his tail, of wépi adrov, are 
inseparable—at least, they are always found together. 

To these satellites who gyrate around him, the minor poet is 
the great central source of life and heat; he is regarded by them 
with mingled awe, admiration, and devotion; and in return he 
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graciously deigns to accept the incense of their flattery, and 
playing in their midst the part of another Atticus or Cato: 


“ Gives his little Senate laws, 
And sits attentive to his own applause.” 


But except with such an audience as this, which however fit 
is usually sufficiently few, it cannot be said that he is much of an 
idol with any ; and as, like the poor, he is always with us, it is 
hardly a matter of surprise if at times we are apt to become a 
little impatient of his existence. But still it may be pleaded in 
his excuse that he is the stuff, the raw material, out of which 
great poets are evolved. Even mastiffs and bloodhounds have 
been puppies at some stage of their existence, and it is not given 
to every poet to leap like Byron into sudden glory at a stride. 
Difficult as it may be for us to realise the fact, even the Poet 
Laureate himself was a minor poet in the far-off days of 1833. 

Let us then part in all charity from the minor poet, if only for 
the sake of this, his illustrious comrade in the olden time. And 
as for the critics, let them remember in dealing with our friend 
that haply they may be entertaining an angel unawares; that 
their subject may be some embryo Keats or Byron; that the 
victim whom they think to flay may be no Marsyas but an 
Apollo, who may end—dreadful thought—in flaying them. We 
know how Shelley avenged Keats, and how Byron avenged himself. 
Sie itur ad astra. 
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Che Rogue. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 


AvutHor or ‘ TamruBy Hau’ ‘A BAcHELOR’s BLUNDER, 
‘Mason AND Minor.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
TOM FINDS CONSOLATION. 


Wuen Tom left his sister he felt a remorse as genuine and as 
painful as his nature was capable of—which, to be sure, is not a 
great deal to say. He was fond of Gertrude, he was by no means 
ungrateful to her, and if he could in any way have repaid her for 
her constant generosity and unfailing faith in him, he would 
gladly have done so. And now, by way of reward, he was asking 
her to give up the man whom she had as good as confessed that 
she loved, and to marry one who was twice her own age and with 
whom, at all events, she could not possibly fall in love. It was a 
great sacrifice to demand, and nothing short of overwhelming 
necessity would have induced him to impose it upon her. As to 
the existence of the overwhelming necessity there could not, 
surely, be any question. The offence of which he had been guilty 
years back and of which he had long ago repented—repenting, 
perhaps, rather more of the folly than of the crime—the efforts, 
only partially successful, which he had made to start afresh, the 
stigma which had clung to him and pursued him and had now 
caught him up once more, overleaping the barriers of time 
and space—he thought of these things with intense bitterness, 
and with that sense of injury which a good many repentant 
sinners are apt to feel when they realise that, so far as this world 
is concerned, repentance does not at all mean oblivion or cancelling 
of past misdeeds. It was very hard to be chastised by Nemesis in 
the form of Fisher, a man whom he had hitherto supposed to be 
his friend; it was harder still that poor Gertrude should be 
punished for sins which she had never committed; but that 
Gertrude could by any conceivable means be spared was a notion 
which did not so much as suggest itself to her brother’s mind. 
For consider the issues at stake! Should it become known 
(and Fisher was a man of his word) that he had once been saved 
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from the felon’s dock and from the certainty of a felon’s sentence 
only by the mercy of the prosecutors and the munificence of a 
third person, there must at once be an end to each and all of his 
modest ambitions. Never again could he venture to show his 
face in Surrey; never again could he dream, as he had sometimes 
dreamt, of settling down there among people who knew and liked 
him, as a respectable country gentleman in a small way, with a 
lovely, accomplished and well-dressed wife. No more would it be 
possible for him to lay the foundations of that fortune of which 
his sanguine temperament had never quite despaired. There 
would be absolutely nothing to look forward to but a miserable. 
existence in some backwater of the world, eked out upon the 
allowance which Oswald would doubtless provide in order to be 
rid of him. When against such a catastrophe as this you set a 
mere sentimental grievance, like a girl’s loss of her first lover 
(how many people, after all, marry their first lovers?) it became 
evident enough that the two things were not to be compared for a 
moment. 

Tom, as he wandered through the woods, got some comfort 
out of reasoning of this description. Fisher’s stronger will had 
so completely brought his into subjection that he did not for a 
moment contemplate playing his tyrant false by encouraging 
Gertrude to accept Algy Pycroft. He had gone far beyond his 
instructions in speaking so plainly to her; but that was because 
he had perceived that nothing but the utmost plainness of speech 
would be of any avail. He accepted his fate and hers as being 
irrevocably determined. 

From the moment that you are able to say “ Kismet,” you free 
yourself from a sense of personal responsibility, which is of course 
a great point gained. Nevertheless, Tom felt sick at heart, and 
would not go home to luncheon, telling himself that he had no 
appetite for food. That, in consequence of this abstinence, he had 
an excellent appetite for dinner, and that he had very nearly 
recovered his normal spirits before he went to bed, was not in 
the least surprising. It was literally beyond his capacity to 
sit for long in sackcloth and ashes. Besides, the evening passed 
off more pleasantly than he had ventured to anticipate. Gertrude 
neither sought an interview with him nor seemed to wish for any 
explanation of his strange announcement. She was perhaps a 
shade paler than usual; but she was quite composed, quite 
cheerful, and chatted with Oswald and Mr. Fisher just as if she 
had had no care or anxiety upon her mind. 

“What a dear, good little girl it is!” thought Tom gratefully. 
“ Really, a thousand times too good for that stupid owl, Pycroft.” 

2Fr2 
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We are all of us acquainted with those worthy and pious people 
who derive consolation for every misfortune—particularly for the 
misfortunes of their friends—from trust in an overruling 
Providence. “Things will come round; all is ordered rightly,” 
say they, in their placid way; and although this creed is a little 
exasperating at times, others who are not gifted with so vigorous 
a faith are not, perhaps, entitled to sneer at it. Still one cannot 
help noticing that there exists an analogous and very numerous 
class of persons who hold much the same belief without the same 
ostensible foundation for it, and to this class Tom Heywood 
belonged. His last thought before sinking into a refreshing 
slumber that night was, “I expect we shall all pull through 
somehow; one generally does.” 

And really it looked very much as if this pleasing forecast was 
likely to be verified. Nothing particular happened on the follow- 
ing day, but one thing did not happen—namely, Mr. Algernon 
Pycroft did not call. Nor did he show himself on the day after ; 
the fact being that he had been sent up to London by his father 
to attend to one of the small matters of business connected with the 
estate, which the old man nowcustomarily delegated to his son. This 
Tom felt to be at least a respite, and he was also much gratified 
and touched by the demeanour of his sister, who made no reference 
whatever to distressing topics, and treated him with even more 
than her accustomed kindness and consideration. She seemed to 
be sorry for him, he thought, and anxious that he should not 
reproach himself too much. Marvellous indeed are the love and 
fidelity of good women! ‘Too often, alas! lavished, as Tom 
confessed to himself with a humility which made him feel better, 
upon unworthy objects. 

It was while on his way to fulfil one of the social duties which 
many men are wont to disregard that Tom paid this handsome 
tribute to the virtues of the opposite sex. Throughout his life 
he had certainly met with far better and more liberal treatment 
at the hands of women than he had ever received from men, and 
it was therefore not unnatural that at the bottom of his heart he 
should regard the former with a certain contempt; but at least 
he had always been prompt to discharge his obligations to them in 
the coin of those small attentions which they are understood to 
prize so highly; and as he had not yet called at the Nest since 
his return from London, he felt that it was high time for him to 
repair that omission. Indeed, Mrs. Farnaby had sent him a 
message through Stella to the effect that she was very angry with 
him for not having been to see her. 

However, when he reached the pretty little house and was 
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shown into the presence of its mistress, her reception of him 
seemed to show that she was not so angry but that she might be 
easily appeased. “I thought you had quite forgotten all about 
us!” she exclaimed reproachfully. ‘Don’t say you were too 
busy ; because if you could find time to go to Croxted you might 
have found time to come here, I should think.” 

“T really have been busy,” answered Tom, settling himself in 
an easy chair beside Mrs. Farnaby’s tea-table; “I only wish I 
hadn’t! I find play a great deal more pleasant than work, I assure 
you. More profitable too, perhaps.” 

“Yes; I heard you had been unfortunate, and I was very sorry 
for it. It must be a dreadfully wearing kind of life. And now 
you are going to begin again, Stella says, in partnership with 
that American friend of yours, whom I haven’t seen yet. I suppose 
it is the excitement that you like.” 

Tom shook his head. ‘“ No, indeed; it is the money that I like. 
At least,” he added, laughing, “I should like it if I could get hold 
of it. And how have you been off for excitements since I last 
heard from you?” 

“What a question! As if anything of an exciting nature ever 
happened down here! The Williamson children have had the 
measles, and there have been a few births and deaths, but no 
marriages, and we are still mildly interested in the romance of 
your uncle and the French lady, though that is beginning to 
languish a little for want of fuel. I see by the papers that she is 
in London, attending all sorts of grand functions. Perhaps he 
goes up and visits her there. Do you think he does?” 

Tom professed himself unable to give any information as to 
that; but he had laid up in his memory, for Mrs Farnaby’s 
benefit, a little stock of recent rumours and scandals relating for 
the most part to people whom she had never seen, but which to 
her, as to so many other women in all ranks of life, were full of 
attraction. These he narrated in a leisurely and entertaining 
style, while sipping his tea and waiting for Stella, who did not 
appear. Whatever disappointment Miss Mowbray’s absence may 
have caused him, he expressed none, either verbally or otherwise, 
and it is to be feared that the evident reluctance with which he 
brought a long interview to a conclusion was misinterpreted by 
his entertainer. 

“Come and see us again when you have nothing better to do,” 
she said as she rose to bid him good-bye; “and you might bring 
the American. I dare say he would amuse Stella, who likes new 
types.” 

Tom answered “Thank you,” and withdrew, thinking to him- 
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self that if ever he brought Mr. Fisher to the Nest, it would be in 
the hope that that gentleman might succeed in amusing Mrs. 
Farnaby—which seemed possible. 

Everything, says the proverb, comes to him who waits; and 
this would be a consolatory assurance if we could all afford to 
wait an indefinite time. By waiting another five minutes in the 
drawing-room Tom would have had the satisfaction of beholding 
Miss Mowbray’s entrance; but it was perhaps all the better for 
him that his patience gave way when it did, since he was thus 
fortunate enough to meet her at the gate and to secure her 
undivided attention. 

“You see,” said he, smiling, as he took off his hat to her, “I 
have done as I was told, like a good boy.” 

“ That is not a very pretty way of putting things,” she returned. 
“T should have thought it would have been a pleasure to you to 
find Kate at home.” 

“So it was; but there are few pleasures that do not admit of 
being increased. Are you always out when your friends call?” 

“More often than not. You didn’t expect me to sit at home 
on a beautiful afternoon like this, upon the chance of your 
dropping in, did you?” 

“T think you must have discovered by this time, Miss Mowbray, 
that I never expect anything; not even answers to the letters 
that I write. I am humbly grateful for any little scraps of 
good fortune that may happen to come in my way. Such as 
meeting you now, for instance.” 

“T ought to have warned you that I am a very bad corre- 
spondent. Still I believe you were always answered; and after 
all, most of your letters, as well as the flowers that you so kindly 
sent us, were addressed to Kate.” 

“Yes, but addresses are not invariably meant to be taken 
literally. If you write to the Times you address your letter 
to the editor; but it isn’t for his amusement or edification that 
you write.” 

“Well, I was amused and edified by your letters. I couldn’t 
return the favour, because I had nothing amusing or edifying to 
tell you about.” 


“You might have told me about yourself. That was all that I 
should have cared to hear.” 

“It is very good of you to say so; but even on that interesting 
subject I’m afraid that there wouldn’t have been much to tell.” 

She added presently, without any of the diffidence which, 
under the circumstances, would have been becoming to her and 
encouraging to her interlocutor, “I am not sure either that it 
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would have been particularly wise on my part to correspond with 
you. It is one of the things that one isn’t exactly supposed to 
do, and a good many people might have thought it odd.” 

“Surely,” he exclaimed, “you don’t think I should have told 
anybody ?” 

She smiled. ‘Would you not? But perhaps I should. I 
don’t care to do things that have to be kept secret, Mr. Heywood.” 

Tom looked snubbed for a moment, but quickly recovered 
himself. “I beg your pardon,” said he; “I didn’t mean to 
suggest that it would be a matter to be concealed. Only, you 
know, there are plenty of quite innocent things which one doesn’t 
talk about, just because there are so many ill-natured people who 
would be likely to put a wrong construction upon them.” 

“T don’t call Mr. Kennedy an ill-natured person.” 

“Oh, Oswald !—we know what Oswald is. I don’t say he is 
ill-natured; but he can’t for the life of him accept the natural 
explanation of the simplest occurrence; he is like the diplomatist 
who wondered what interest his colleague could have had in dying. 
If you begin to make Oswald the judge of your actions——” 

“T have no idea of doing anything so ridiculous,” interrupted 
Stella, with sudden impatience. “Really the subject is not 
worth discussing any longer. I didn’t write to you because I 
don’t like writing letters and because I had nothing to say. Do 
you think of staying long at Bletchingham ?” 

“I don’t quite know yet. At present I am one of the un- 
employed; but how long I shall remain so is uncertain. I 
should like very well to stay the whole summer here—for some 
things.” 

“ Wouldn’t you find it rather dull without either hunting or 
shooting ?” 

“ Ah, that would depend entirely upon you.” 

“Upon me? I am afraid I couldn’t undertake the task of 
amusing you. Even the penny-readings have to be stopped 
during the summer; and enlivening as my company is, you might 
have a little too much of it if you saw me every day.” 

“Indeed I should not,” cried Tom warmly; “I couldn’t have 
too much of it.” 

“Then possibly I might—but I won’t be so rude as to finish 
my sentence. Do you know that you will have to walk very 
fast if you don’t want to be late for dinner? I mustn't keep 
you another minute. Good-night, Mr. Heywood.” 

She left him so abruptly that perhaps she did not hear his 
eager protest that it wanted nearly an hour and a half to dinner 
time; and as he walked away, he thought to himself, “Well, 
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in spite of her beauty, I don’t wonder that she has had so few 
admirers.” 

However, upon further consideration, he comforted himself 
with the thought that if—as he had always found to be the 
case—she was kind and friendly to him when other people were 
present and did not begin to snub him until they were 
alone, that was probably only a sign that she was under the 
influence of the well-known dictates of feminine nature. If she 
had not recognised in him a potential lover, and in her own 
heart the suspicion that he might some day become an accepted 
one, she would surely not have been at the pains of repelling 
his advances. Tom thought he knew something about women ; 
and so, very likely, he did, having seen a good deal of them. 
The best of them, according to his experience, were “ uncertain, 
coy, and hard to please.” Miss Mowbray could scarcely be 
described as “coy”—an adjective which indeed has become 
obsolete, owing doubtless to the general falling off in the supply of 
the quality which it designates—but she was uncertain enough 
and sufficiently hard to please to vindicate her claim to belong to 
the higher type of women. These are they who, when they 
have once surrendered, surrender unconditionally, and who, as 
a natural consequence, develope into the most desirable kind of 
wives. 

While he was engaged in these satisfactory musings, a heavy 
hand was laid upon his shoulder, and Mr. Fisher’s voice remarked 
pleasantly: “Don’t be alarmed ; there is no warrant out against 
you yet, so far as Iam aware. So you’ve been calling upon the 
ladies, eh?” he continued, with a backward jerk of his thumb in 
the direction of the Nest. “Saw you coming out and thought I'd 
catch you up, Which of them do you visit, Heywood, the widow 
or the orphan ?” 

“Do you know, Fisher,” said Tom, “ that you are unpleasantly 
blunt at times?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if I was; I can’t claim to have had your 
advantages of education and society. Yet I have heard myself 
called sharp too. Anyhow, I’m sharp enough to have an inkling 
of your little game, and I applaud it, my dear Heywood, I applaud 
it. Both of these ladies, as I understand, are well off, and any 
arrangement which will tend to lessen the probability of my 
having to support you in your declining years will meet with my 
warm approval. The soil of this county seems to be prolific in 
heiresses.” 

At this moment a really bright idea occurred to Tom. “ Fisher,” 
said he, “ why shouldn’t you marry Mrs. Farnaby? I don't know 
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for certain, but I fancy that she has more money than Gertrude ; 
she is—well, nearer your own age, she is decidedly handsome, and 
has an admirable temper. Do think of it.” 

But Mr. Fisher made a gesture of dissent. “I appreciate your 
generosity,” he said. ‘‘ You might, no doubt, win this prize if 
you felt like it; but you are willing to stand aside in favour of a 
friend and put up with the younger lady. There’s nothing shabby 
about you. I shall have to get you to excuse me, though. Your 
plan is kind and thoughtful; but unluckily it isn’t practicable.” 

“ Why not?” asked Tom, passing his arm through Fisher’s ina 
friendly fashion; for by this time he had got over, or almost got over, 
all his animosity against the disturber of his peace. ‘“‘I should have 
thought it was eminently practicable. Mrs. Farnaby is rich i 

“T have only your word for that.” 

“My word is easily verified. And really she would be a great 
deal more likely to suit you than a girl like Gertrude.” 

“No use, my dear sir; I must respectfully decline the alliance. 
I have a good reason for declining ; but you wouldn’t understand 
it, so I won’t confuse your mind by mentioning it to you.” 

It is indeed probable enough that Tom would not have under- 
stood, or at any rate would not have believed in, the reason 
referred to, which was a strange one. It was neither more nor 
less than this—that Mr. Fisher had lost his elderly heart to 
Gertrude Heywood. 





CuHarTeR XXY. 


GERTRUDE’S CHOICE. 


Ir is a piece of great good fortune, and one which falls to the lot 
of but few, to desire intensely what your nearest relations desire 
on your behalf. As a general rule, this coincidence is rendered 
all the more improbable of occurrence by the behaviour of near 
relations, who have an unfortunate way of making their wishes so 
apparent as to provoke opposition ; and all parents are aware that 
in the matter of marriage it is easier to guide a daughter’s 
inclinations than those of a son. Whether Algy Pycroft would 
ever marry at all had been very much a question with his father 
and mother. He was eccentric, obstinate, and dowered with that 
faculty of passive resistance which makes the despair alike of 
those who rely upon argument and those who trust to eloquence 
for the accomplishment of their objects. Nobody in this world 
could have induced Algy to marry against his will; nobody, 
it was to be feared, could have prevailed upon him to refrain from 
marrying an unsuitable person, had he been minded so to disgrace 
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himself; and, knowing this, the old people at Croxted had 
for some years been saddened from time to time by the shadow of 
a possible calamity. But the Fates were very kind to them. 
Without any trouble, without any intervention on their part, 
Algy had fixed his choice upon the very girl whom they would 
have selected for him; his suit appeared to be prospering ; and so 
they chuckled together and rubbed their hands and said there 
was no hurry—Algy never did hurry himself about anything. 

It was a pity that he did not hurry himself a little more in this 
instance, for, had he done so, he would have saved both himself 
and others a great deal of unhappiness; but that, of course, 
he could not know. It was his habit to look well before leaping, 
and it may be that he had felt the more free to indulge his 
propensity for deliberation because he was certain that at least he 
had no rival to contend against. Furthermore, he was certain 
that Gertrude must have guessed that he loved her, and though 
not certain, yet quite inclined to hope that the discovery was not 
disagreeable to her. 

In spite, therefore, of his natural annoyance at having been 
interrupted in the very act of declaring himself, he had not 
regarded the interruption as of any serious importance ; nor, when 
his father requested him to go up to London and see the family 
lawyers about some matter connected with the property, had he 
hesitated to postpone for a day or two the completion of his half- 
spoken avowal. Nevertheless, he found the delay more trying 
than he had expected, and even went near to losing his temper 
over the dilatoriness of the lawyers, who, after the manner of their 
kind, forced him to go through three interviews, when one would 
have been sufficient, and in the course of those interviews were 
careful to render every simple statement as obscure as words could 
make it. 

At all events, he took the earliest possible advantage of 
his release. Returning from London one afternoon, and having 
actually remembered to telegraph orders that his dog-cart should 
be sent to meet him, he did not even go home to wash off the dust 
of the journey, as most lovers would have done, but drove straight 
to Bletchingham, portmanteau and all. It was four o’clock when 
he passed through the gates, and of course there was a strong 
probability of his failing to find Miss Heywood at home at that 
hour of the day. However, he had thought of that and had made 
up his mind that if she was out, he would sit down somewhere 
and wait until she came in. She might think it odd, and there 
might perhaps be some difficulty in getting rid of Kennedy, or of 
that confounded Yankee, who followed her about everywhere; but 
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these were drawbacks which a resolute man must disregard. The 
one thing of which he was quite determined was to have an end of 
suspense. 

What was really a stroke of very bad luck was to be hailed by 
Tom Heywood just as he was pulling up at the door. Tom, who 
had been lounging in a wicker chair on the lawn, reading 
the Field, did not conceal himself behind the rhododendrons 
(which would have been the natural thing to do, and what Algy 
himself would have done on the approach of a visitor whom he 
disliked), but dropped his paper and strolled across the grass, with 
an aspect of smiling affability. 

“How are you, Pycroft?” said he. “You look as if you had 
come over to stay.” 

“T’ve been up in London for a day or two,” Algy explained. 
“T drove over from the station; that’s why I’ve got my traps with 
me. Shall I find Miss Heywood at home?” 

“ Really I don’t know,” answered Tom, who, however, did know 
perfectly well. ‘I don’t suppose she is in the house, anyhow. 
Send your cart round to the stables, and we’ll see if we can find 
her anywhere about.” 

Algy somewhat hesitatingly consented, not seeing what else he 
could do. The truth was that Gertrude was in the house and 
alone, Mr. Fisher having being taken by Oswald to attend a 
political meeting on the other side of the county; but it had 
occurred to Tom that if he could prevent an interview which must 
be painful, which might unsettle his sister's mind, and which 
could not be productive of any good result, it would be both 
charitable and prudent to do so. With this kindly intent, he led 
Algy towards a shrubbery where they were neither likely to see 
anybody nor to be seen, and remarked, with a slight laugh, “I 
rather expect Gertrude has gone out driving with Fisher; that 
seems to be the way in which she generally spends her afternoons 
nowadays.” 

And, as his companion made no rejoinder, he went on to say 
what a wonderfully well-informed fellow Fisher was, and how 
women were always fascinated by him. At first one thought this 
odd, because of course he wasn’t exactly fascinating in appear- 
ance; but the more one saw of him the less one wondered at it. 
And, after all, a woman’s point of view was very different from a 
man’s. Hadn’t somebody said that a man’s heart was reached 
through his eyes, and a woman’s through her ears ? 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” answered Algy, with an undisguised 
yawn. “I say, Heywood, I’ve been walking myself off my legs 
in those London streets, and if your sister is out driving, there 
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isn’t much use in our looking for her in the garden, is there? I 
think I'll just go indoors and wait till she comes back. Don’t let 
me take you in, though.” 

“Oh, I'll go in with you, if you don’t mind waiting, and if 
you'll put up with my company,” said Tom amiably, thinking to 
himself, “ What a dolt the fellow is!” 

But that Mr. Pycroft was not quite such a dolt as he might 
appear to a superficial observer was shown by his next words. 
“You see,” said he slowly, “I rather fancy you must be mistaken 
about your sister having gone out for a drive, because I noticed 
as I came along that there was only one set of fresh wheel-marks, 
and those belonged to a two-wheeled trap, drawn by one horse. 
We might as well just enquire whether she is at home or not.” 

That is the worst of people who have dwelt in outlandish 
places. They see things which nobody else ever thinks of looking 
for, and this faculty of theirs is apt to make them a great 
nuisance in civilised society. Tom perceived that the man was 
not to be choked off by false representations; but if his purpose 
was to propose to Gertrude that afternoon, he could at least be 
prevented from carrying it into effect. It is disagreeable to be 
compelled to stick to people who are wishing you at the bottom 
of the sea; still, in a good cause, one must not shirk small 
sacrifices. It is a positive fact that Tom now thought his cause a 
good one. Encouraged by Gertrude’s pliancy, he had persuaded 
himself that Fisher would make her as suitable a husband as 
another, and there could be no doubt but that Fisher would be 
more useful to him in that capacity than Algy could have been. 

Therefore, not indeed without compunction, yet with the gentle 
firmness of one who sees his duty and means to perform it, he 
conducted the would-be suitor into the library, where, as he had 
anticipated, his sister was discovered, writing letters; having 
done which, he sank down upon a sofa and endeavoured, by means 
of an artless flow of conversation, to set two embarrassed people 
at their ease. 

If this system of tactics failed, it was because he had to deal 
with a man not only as determined as himself, but hampered neither 
by obligation nor by wish to conceal his intentions. For anything 
that Algy cared, all the world might know that it was his 
ambition to call Miss Heywood his wife; but he was naturally 
unwilling to make his proposal in the presence of a third person. 
As soon, therefore, as he realised that ‘Tom meant to sit him out, 
he took a perfectly straightforward course and one to which no 
objection could very well be made. 

“T have something rather particular that I want to say to you, 
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Miss Heywood,” he calmly announced; “in fact, I came here in 
order to say it. Would you mind taking a turn in the garden 
with me?” 

Gertrude flushed suddenly and then turned pale. She made no 
answer; but Tom, recognising the inevitable, got up at once. 

“Tf you are going to talk secrets, I'll retire,” said he good- 
humouredly. ‘Good-bye, Pycroft, if I don’t see you again.” 

As he passed Gertrude’s chair he threw her a glance, half of 
warning, half of appeal, and the very slight inclination of the 
head with which she responded set his mind at rest. If Pycroft 
was going to be refused, by all means let him make his offer, 
receive his dismissal, and go. The sooner the better. 

In truth Tom did not misinterpret his sister’s signal: she had 
resolved to reject the man whom she loved; and her reasons for 
so resolving were simple and cogent, if not sufficient. She had 
not asked Tom to explain his assertion that by marrying Algy 
she would be his ruin, because she feared an explanation more 
than she desired one. It might be that Tom had got into some 
scrape, and, if so, she did not wish to hear of it; but without 
saying or thinking anything about scrapes, it was quite con- 
ceivable, and even probable, that Tom might stand in need of her 
fortune—which of course he could not have if she married. 
Thinking it all over, and struggling with her inclinations, as 
though they had been evil inclinations, she had for a time 
wondered whether, if Algy should ask her to be his wife, she 
might not appeal to him to accept her as a penniless bride; but 
her common sense as well as her pride had told her that she must 
not seek such a way out of the difficulty as that. It would be 
unfair to Algy, who might love her truly and yet feel that his 
circumstances compelled him to seek a wife with a solid dowry ; 
it would be unfair to Tom, who would thus be made to show in what 
everybody would certainly consider an odious light ; it would even 
be a little unfair to herself, for what woman can endure to appear 
before her lover as.a suppliant for money? True, it was her own 
money; but if she married she would wish it to be her husband’s 
money, and to ask him to give it up would, as it seemed to her, be 
asking more of him than she had any right to ask. And so, in 
her quiet fashion, and without thinking of herself at all as a 
heroine or a martyr, she had decided to throw away her prospect 
of happiness. She did not say to herself that it was her duty to 
do this, because she did not think so. She was entitled, she 
thought, to choose between her lover and her brother, and her 
choice was not made without hesitation and tears. Eventually, 
however, it had become quite plain to her that she could not allow 
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Tom to be ruined. To do that would be to embitter her whole 
future life and probably also her husband’s life. ‘Upon purely 
selfish grounds,” therefore, as she had said to herself, with a 
rather watery smile, she must let Algy go. Most likely he would 
get over his disappointment very soon: men get over these things 
so much more easily than women. 

The moment that Tom left the room, Algy rose and stationed 
himself beside the low chair in which Gertrude was seated. He 
was 2 little nervous, a little—though in truth not very much— 
afraid of what might be in store for him, and his voice was not 
altogether under control; but at least there was no ambiguity 
about his words. 

“T have something to say to you,” he began,—“ I shall say it very 
badly, because I never can express myself; but a man doesn’t feel 
things less for being too stupid to put them into proper language. 
Besides, I am sure that you know it already. It is only that I 
love you, Miss Heywood.” 

Gertrude neither answered nor moved. Her fingers were 
twisting themselves in her watch-chain, and she was looking down 
at her fingers. She seemed to be waiting for him to say some- 
thing more; yet what more could he say ? 

“You did know it, didn’t you?” he asked, with a shade of 
anxiety. 

She looked up and met his eyes. “I didn’t know it,” she re- 
plied tranquilly ; “one never can know for certain, But I was 
afraid of it.” 

“ Afraid ? ” 

“Yes; because I can’t answer you as you would like to be 
answered, Mr Pycroft. I—I am very sorry—I hope you will 
forgive me,” she added, faltering for a moment, as she saw the 
look of blank dismay which came over his face. 

“ There is nothing to forgive,” he answered slowly; “ you can’t 
help it.” 

ON,” she cried, catching up his words with an odd sort of 
breathless eagerness, “I can’t help it—indeed I can’t!” 

“Nor can I,” went on Algy, sighing. “If I could, perhaps it is 
I who ought to ask pardon for having imagined that you could 
possibly love me. It seems an absurd enough thing to imagine, 
and so I have thought many and manyatime. Yet I have felt all 
along—I don’t know whether you will understand what I mean— 
but I have felt as if it must be impossible for me to love you so much 
unless you cared a little for me. Even now it isn’t easy to give 
up all hope.” 

“But you must give up all hope of that kind, please,” said 
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Gertrude, who on her side, did not find her part a very easy one to 
play, although she had rehearsed it beforehand and had known 
that something of this sort was sure to be said. “It is kinder to 
tell you so, is it not? And as for not caring for you, I do care a 
great deal; only————” 

“Only not in that way—I know. But, Miss Heywood, are you 
sure—quite sure—that you can never love me? It is no light 
matter to me, or I wouldn’t press you any more, after what you 
have said.” 

For this question also Gertrude had been prepared. To tell a 
direct falsehood she was not prepared; but there seemed to be no 
occasion for that. “I can never marry you, Mr. Pyeroft,” she 
replied gravely, and then rose, as if to put an end to the interview. 

He nodded silently and moved towards the door, without even 
saying good-bye. 

Then for the first time a sudden rush of self-pity came over her, 
and her eyes filled with tears. Was she not mad to renounce the 
man who loved her and whom she loved far more than anyone else in 
the world? Yes; far more than Tom, for whose sake she was 
renouncing him. In a moment she seemed to see the long future 
as it must inevitably be: her wasted life, her vain regrets, her long- 
ings for what could never come back again. She would not change ; 
but Algy would. In due course of time he would marry and 
forget her, or at most would remember her only as a woman whom 
he had once loved, wondering with some amusement why he had 
ever been in love with her. Is it not thus that men always think 
of a burnt-out passion, the object of which has lost her youth and 
with it her charm ? 

Hardly knowing what she did, she stepped quickly between 
him and the door and laid her hand upon his arm. “ You—you 
are not angry with me, are you?” she murmured. ‘“ We can be 
friends still, can we not?” 

If he had looked at her face, he could scarcely have helped 
reading her secret ; but he did not raise his eyes. “Oh, yes—yes, 
indeed!” he answered hurriedly and a little hoarsely. “I will 
always be your friend if you will let me, Miss Heywood; but just 
for the present I—the best thing I can do is to go away for a bit. 
Good-bye, and God bless you!” 

He took her hand, pressed it to his lips, and stumbled out of 
the room somehow. 

Gertrude remained standing just where he had left her. 
Certainly she did not wish him to come back—what would have 
been the use of his coming back ?—yet a chill feeling of disap- 
pointment and almost of despair crept to her heart when she 
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heard him drive away. Slowly she returned to her chair, sank 
down, and covered her face with her hands. It was all over, then! 
For good or for ill, she had made her choice and could never 
recall it. 

Presently the door opened and Tom came in, all anxiety to hear 
the news. “ Well?” he asked expectantly. 

“Well,” answered Gertrude, dropping her hands and lifting her 
dry eyes; “I have done as you told me. I have refused him, and 
he has gone.” 

“ That’s all right!” cried Tom, drawing a long breath of relief. 
He stepped forward and, to show that he appreciated his sister’s 
good behaviour, took her in his arms and kissed her on the 
forehead. 

But she drew herself away from him almost roughly. “TI don’t 
want to be thanked,” she said. “I did it because it seemed to be 
necessary to do it; but I am not sure now that it was right to do 
it. Anyhow, it is done and can’t be undone; so that we need 
never mention the subject again.” 


CnarTrr XXVI. 
MR. FISHER SPEAKS OUT. 


A airr made with a good grace is, as everybody will admit, 
doubly a gift, while one bestowed grudgingly and of necessity is 
hardly to be called a gift at all. It must be a very base man who 
will pocket a five-pound note accompanied by a kick, and it is 
only a very foolish man who will part with a five-pound note 
after such a fashion; for although we may not expect much 
gratitude in return for our outlay, it is scarcely worth while to 
incur resentment. Yet many gifts, many sacrifices, are thus made 
and thus accepted; and it is seldom indeed that the surly donor 
has his soul refreshed and his faith in humanity restored by the 
flinging back of his money in his face. 

It cannot be said that Gertrude’s somewhat ungracious reception 
of her brother’s embrace was due to any lingering hope that his 
pride might awake at that eleventh hour, and that he might refuse 
what could not be cheerfully granted to him. She well understood 
that the step which she had taken was irrevocable and if she did 
not maintain the outward serenity which she had successfully 
preserved until then, it was simply because she could not. Tom’s 
utter indifference to her sufferings, the triumphant egotism of his 
“That’s all right!” sickened and revolted her. For the moment 
—but fortunately only for the moment—she saw that he was 
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worth nothing, and ought to have been sacrificed rather than 
herself and the honest man whom she had sent away. 

But soon after she had reached her own room the sweetness of 
her nature, together with a certain vein of quiet philosophy that 
was in her, reasserted their accustomed sway, and she began to 
blame herself and make excuses for Tom. It was quite the 
wisest thing that she could do. Since she had chosen Tom 
instead of Algy Pycroft, there was nothing for it but to make the 
best of him; and although she did not lay down these premises 
in so many words, she unconsciously reasoned from them, which 
did just as well. She was able to show a placid and composed 
countenance when she entered the drawing room before dinner ; 
and if Oswald had not happened, a short time before, to have 
encountered Algy Pycroft, driving like a maniac and apparently 
bent upon self-destruction, he would not, perhaps, have noticed 
the dark semicircles beneath his niece’s eyes. 

It must be assumed that these symptoms of something being 
amiss remained undetected by Mr. Fisher, who said gallantly, 
“Well, Miss Gertrude, you look as blooming as one of your own 
roses.” 

He was fond of making speeches of this kind, which were 
delivered in a quasi-paternal tone, and consequently gave no 
offence to the person to whom they were addressed, though they 
made Tom shudder. This evening Mr. Fisher was in capital 
spirits. He had been greatly diverted by the political gathering 
of which he had been a spectator, and while he ate his dinner he 
held forth upon the attributes of democratic government in a 
style which had the good fortune to amuse his limited audience. 

“ You haven’t come to a realising sense of your position over here 
yet,” said he. ‘ You have made the people your masters, but you 
don’t seem to know it. You act as though the old game of Whig 
and Tory wasn’t played out, and as though the people cared 
whether you call yourselves one or the other. You used to win 
votes by paying for them, and no such bad plan either; but now 
you've put an end to that, and you’ve got to win votes by talk. 
Well, there wasn’t a single one of the speakers I listened to this 
afternoon that could talk worth a cent. They weren’t over wise, 
and if they had been as wise as Solomon, that wouldn’t have 
helped them. There’s only one way of appealing to the people, 
and that is to excite their passions. But you Englishmen are no 
orators.” 

“ Don’t you think,” asked Oswald, “ that we ought to be humbly 
thankful to Providence for having denied most of us the gift of 
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composed of six hundred and seventy orators! As it is, things 
are bad enough.” 

“And will be worse before they are better,” said Mr. Fisher. 
“You grumble about waste of time, but you haven’t found out yet 
how to stop it.” 

“Perhaps you can tell us.” 

“T can, sir. By paying members of Parliament and levying 
the money from local rates. Nowadays, when a candidate solicits 
the high honour of being allowed to represent a constituency, he 
means that he is offering the constituency the high honour of 
being represented by him; and I shouldn’t wonder if some of the 
electors thought it an honour, especially if their member is one of 
your aristocracy. But when once he has become what he 
professes to be, their servant, and is drawing his wages from 
them, they will change their tone. ‘We don’t send you up to 
Westminster to play the fool,’ they will tell him; ‘we send you 
to put certain measures through. And if you can’t do that by 
speech you'll have to do it by keeping your mouth shut and 
voting when the time comes.’ Democracies, Mr. Kennedy, are 
ruled by demagogues, and there isn’t room for more than two 
demagogues in one assembly atone time. Your House of Commons 
has lost the power of managing itself, but it can be managed from 
the outside; and you may depend upon it that it will be before 
you are much older. This country, sir, is going to be governed 
by the platform, not by the Crown or the Ministry; and the 
sooner your public men learn how to use the platform the better 
it will be for all of you.” 

Here Mr. Fisher was obliging enough to mention the names of 
a few statesmen whom he thought capable of acquiring this 
important faculty; and the conversation, in which neither Tom 
nor Gertrude took much part, was prolonged to the apparent 
satisfaction of the chief speaker until dessert. Then Mr. Fisher, 
with the deliberation which characterised all his utterances, made 
an announcement of a personal nature, 

“Well, Mr. Kennedy,” he said, “I have to express my thanks 
to you for your hospitality, and my regret that the time has 
nearly come for me to leave you. ‘To-morrow afternoon I must 
be in London to attend to business, after which I expect to take 
a short run to the Continent. If you should ever care to find out 
more about the working of a democracy than you are likely to 
learn in this country yet awhile, you would do well to make a trip 
to America; and I should be very pleased to have you visit me 
there. By this time next year, if all goes well, I shall have a 
residence in New York City to receive you in.” 
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Oswald said what was polite in reply, and successfully concealed 
the relief which he felt. The truth was that he was becoming 
rather weary of his guest. If he had had the remotest suspicion 
of his guest’s designs or of whom it was proposed to install as 
mistress in the New York mansion alluded to, he probably would 
not have dropped asleep after dinner, while Gertrude played 
selections from the old masters and Mr. Fisher complacently beat 
time. What he did suspect, and what caused him both regret and 
surprise, was that his niece had refused Algy Pycroft. It seemed 
to him likely, however, that the last word had not been said upon 
that subject, that there had been a little misunderstanding 
between the lovers which would be cleared up by-and-by; and 
in the meantime his curiosity as to the nature of that mis- 
understanding was not keen enough to conquer the stupefying 
influences of several hours of political oratory, followed by the 
comments and deductions of Mr. Fisher. 

Tom, for his part, was uneasy. He supposed, yet could not 
feel quite sure, that Gertrude understood what was required of 
her; he was puzzled and a little alarmed by her composure; and 
he wanted very much to know whether Fisher was going to make 
his offer on the following day. Upon this last point he was able 
to satisfy himself, before retiring to rest, by means of a direct 
question, which met with a direct answer. 

“ Yes, sir,” Mr. Fisher said, removing his cigar from his mouth, 
after making the first stroke in a game of billiards to which Tom 
had challenged him; “that is my intention.” 

“T suppose you know best,” observed Tom doubtfully ; “but I 
should have thought that the longer you waited the better your 
chance would be. You mean to come back to England after you 
have been abroad, don’t you?” 

“Why, certainly I do; and I mean that when I come back Miss 
Gertrude shall accept me as her husband. I don’t think she will 
accept me to-morrow ; I don’t think she would ever accept me at 
all if I had nothing to trust to but my personal deserts. But, as 
you know, Iam not reduced to such extremities. I want that she 
should get accustomed to the idea of marrying a foreigner who is 
a good deal older than herself, and I want that reasons for doing 
so should be brought home to her. That, my dear Heywood, 
will be your task.” 

“T have already said as much as I can well say to her,” answered 
Tom, somewhat gratuitously giving a miss and leaving the balls 
less safe than they ought to have been. “If Gertrude doesn’t 
accept your offer, it won’t be through any fault of mine.” 

Mr, Fisher scored neatly, and finished a break of seventeen 
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before he rejoined: “I don’t doubt you. It is so clearly your 
interest to support me that I am sure I may rely upon your good 
offices, and I shall trust to your exercising them during my 
absence.” 

“T tell you,” returned Tom impatiently, “I have said all that 
I can say. I want to get out of this; I want to go up to town 
with you to-morrow. Whether Gertrude accepts you or whether 
she doesn’t, my position in this house for the next few weeks 
wouldn’t be a pleasant one. I should hate it; and, upon my soul, 
I don’t believe I should have it in my power to do you the 
slightest good.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Fisher meditatively, “I have no wish to be 
hard upon you. I shall be able to tell you to-morrow whether 
you can leave or not; but, if you are speaking the truth, I guess 
you can go. A strong argument gains nothing by repetition. 
Only don’t imagine that you will be let off until you have done 
your utmost.” 

“T know that you have got me down and that I must obey your 
orders,” answered Tom shortly. 

“ That’s so,” observed Mr. Fisher, chalking his cue. 

The man was master of the situation; it was almost certain 
that he would get what he wanted; and really, upon the whole, 
it was, as he had said, to Tom’s interest that he should succeed. 
Yet so strong is human hatred of coercion that, if wishes could 
kill, he would assuredly not have left that billiard-room upon his 
feet. 

Wishes being, fortunately, as impotent as those who are content 
to expend their mental energy upon them, Mr. Fisher went to 
bed as soon as he became sleepy, passed a very good night, and 
appeared at the breakfast table the next morning in excellent 
health and spirits. He said he had a small favour to ask of Miss 
Gertrude. He had noticed that it was not her custom to go out 
before luncheon ; but perhaps, for once, she would make an excep- 
tion in favour of a stranger who had been emboldened by many 
previous acts of kindness on her part, and who was about to 
relieve her of the burden of his society. Would she, in short, 
order her ponies to be harnessed and take Mr. Fisher out for a 
drive? 

She assented without any demur, being, as it chanced, not only 
willing but anxious to have a private conversation with her 
brother’s friend; and half an hour later he took his seat in 
Gertrude’s phaeton with an air of quiet confidence which Tom, 
who came to the door to see them start, hardly knew whether to 
admire or to resent. 
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“T am going to take you to Chart Common,” his companion 
announced. 

To which he replied gallantly, “I do not know where that is, 
Miss Gertrude; but I am sure it will seem to me like Paradise 
if I am taken there by you,” 

She smiled absently at the hyperbole, but made no response. 
Indeed she scarcely opened her lips, except to utter monosyllables, 
until she had conducted Mr. Fisher to his destination. She had 
something to tell him, perhaps also something to ask of him, and 
she was too much preoccupied with the consideration of what she 
should say and what leave unsaid to make conversation. Her 
taciturnity did not, however, cause any distress to Mr. Fisher, 
who had the advantage of knowing exactly what he meant to 
say, and who, in the meantime, was as willing as usual to take 
upon himself the task of keeping up a flow of small talk. 

Chart Common, a wide expanse of upland, overgrown with gorse 
and broom, was reached in about half an hour; and Gertrude, after 
driving a short distance along one of the sandy tracks which 
traverse it, pulled up her ponies. ‘ Shall we get out and walk a 
little way?” she asked. “It is almost too heavy for wheels 
here.” 

“That,” replied Mr. Fisher, “is just what I myself was about 
to propose.” 

So the reins were handed to the groom, and the occasion which 
each of them had sought was afforded to this unequally matched 
pair of diplomatists. Gertrude was the first to profit by it. 

“Do you remember, Mr. Fisher,” she began, “ the first day that 
you came out for a drive with me?” 

Mr. Fisher replied that he would remember it as long as he 
lived. 

“Tt was not such a memorable occasion as all that; only I 
have wondered several times since whether you understood that I 
had bound myself by a promise that day. I did not mean to bind 
myself; but I am afraid that you may have thought that I did.” 

Mr. Fisher’s brow clouded slightly. “To the best of my 
recollection, Miss Gertrude,” he answered, “no distinct promise 
was made; but the impression left upon my mind was that there 
was an understanding. I was to help your brother as far as I 
could; but I warned you that there was very little likelihood of 
my being able to help him so long as he had funds of his own, or 
of somebody else’s, to play with. Will you think me impertinent 
if I inquire how large a sum he has extorted from you?” 

A week before Gertrude would certainly have considered the 
question impertinent, and the words in which it was expressed 
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still more so, but now she was not particularly offended by either. 
She knew very well that, if she was to surrender her fortune or 
the bulk of it to Tom, his friends and hers would accuse him of 
extortion, and Mr. Fisher, having been admitted into her confi- 
dence, had perhaps a right to put questions. 

“He has not asked me for any money,” she replied; “but I 
fancy that he may be obliged to ask me for money before long, 
and if he does I shall give it to him. I thought I ought to tell 
you that.” 

“Tt is honest and loyal of you to do so, Miss Gertrude,” said 
Fisher, who was doubtless relieved to find that his apprehensions 
were premature. “May I inquire why you fancy that your 
brother will be obliged to ask you for money before long? ” 

“Tt is only because of something that he said, or rather hinted 
at. I did not quite understand him—perhaps you may know 
more about it than I do.” She paused for a moment, and then— 
because she had come to believe that this man was a true friend 
both to her brother and herself—went on: “He spoke of—of 
ruin; but perhaps that was an exaggerated way of talking.” 

Mr, Fisher met this appeal with a shake of the head. “It was no 
exaggeration,” he answered gravely ; “your brother is in danger 
of being ruined. In what way I would rather not pain you by 
saying ; but no doubt you will take my word and his for the fact. 
Happily, the danger is one which you and I together can avert. 
Separately, we cannot avert it; or, to be more accurate, you can- 
not avert it without me, and I will not avert it without you.” 

Gertrude turned a startled gaze upon the speaker. She did not 
in the least know what he meant, but she was vaguely alarmed. 
“You will not?” she repeated. 

“ That was what I said, Miss Gertrude. I have a communication 
to make to you which will surprise you, and with which I cannot 
flatter myself that you will be pleased. Nevertheless, I cannot 
leave Bletchingham without making it. Iam not a young man, 
and I don’t know that it would be very becoming in me to use the 
impassioned language that young men use, whatever my feelings 
may be. Any way, no words, when you sifted them down, could 
come to more than this—that I love you, and that it is my desire 
and hope to be intrusted with your future life and happiness.” 

Mr. Fisher had quite correctly estimated the effect of his 
speech ; for Gertrude was very much surprised and anything but 
pleased. “Oh, I am so sorry!” she exclaimed, after checking an 
involuntary movement of repulsion. “I never for one moment 
supposed—how could you think—— ?” 

“T didn’t,” interpolated Mr. Fisher calmly. 
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She caught eagerly at this admission. “Oh, no; of course you 
didn’t. You didn’t mean what you said just now; or, if you did, 
it was because you were deceiving yourself. It was because you 
wanted to be kind, and perhaps you are sorry for me and think I 
need a protector, or—or something. But you can’t really have 
wished to marry me! You must see that such a thing would be 
quite, quite impossible!” 

“Why, no,” answered Mr. Fisher in his imperturbable fashion ; 
“not impossible. It was improbable that you would accept me 
right away; but what I trusted to and trust to is that, for your 
brother’s sake, you will be disposed to think twice or three 
times before you refuse me. For nothing is more certain, 
Miss Gertrude, than that I shall take steps to ruin him if 
you do.” 

Gertrude was amazed and bewildered, as well she might be. 
The effrontery of the words contrasted so strongly with the 
gentleness of their enunciation that she could hardly believe 
the man to be in earnest. Yet he looked as if he thoroughly 
meant what he said. 

* But, Mr. Fisher,” she exclaimed, “ that is a threat!” 

“Tt amounts to it,” agreed Mr. Fisher, with judicial calm. 

“Oh !—and I thought you were our friend! I begin to under- 
stand now. Poor Tom has fallen into your power in some way, 
and—and—But be sure of one thing, Mr. Fisher: I will never 
marry you—never! If it is my money that you want, take it! 
I should be glad if you would consent to ‘extort,’ as you would 
say, three-quarters of it, and leave me enough to live upon; but 
you shall have it all if you insist, and if you will bind yourself 
not to persecute Tom or me any more.” 

Mr. Fisher smiled and shook his head. “My dear young 
lady,” said he, “if I were the kind of man that you take me for, 
no promise of mine would be worth much. I have placed my 
course of action before you in its worst light because otherwise if 
would have been difficult to get you to understand it; but Iam 
not simply a blackmailer. It is true that 1 love you; it is true, 
I think, that you would be happy with me; and I conscienti- 
ously believe that your brother’s very best chance of getting on 
in the world is to be looked after by one who will take care that 
he doesn’t first rob you of your fortune and then squander it. 
I refuse to take your present answer as final. At this moment 
you are very naturally astonished and indignant, but these 
feelings will pass off. When I return from the Continent I 
shall see you again, and I hope that I shall then find you in a 
different frame of mind.” 
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“You cannot expect me to believe you, Mr. Fisher!” cried 
Gertrude. “It isa horrible insult to talk in the same breath of 
—of loving me and of obtaining my consent by threatening to 
ruin my brother. No human being could act in that way. It 
would be perfectly impossible!” 

“You are too ready, my dear Miss Gertrude, to assume that 
phenomena outside the range of your personal experience must 
be impossibilities. That is the error of all young people, and of 
a good many old ones into the bargain. I am a determined man; 
I almost always get my own way; and I do it, as a rule, by 
facing facts squarely. You would never marry me for my own 
sake; but you may, and I think you will, marry me for your 
brother’s sake. It is not the method by which I should wish to 
succeed with you; but it is the only method open to me, and I 
must take it. You may think that I shall gain nothing by 
carrying out my threat. That is so; but I shall assuredly carry 
it out, and you cannot defeat me by mere resistance. Now I will 
confess to you that I did not at first mean to have spoken out in 
this way. But your brother seems to have acted clumsily, and 
told you so much that I had no alternative except to tell you 
more. That is why I have ‘given you a good deal of pain this 
morning, and, if you care to know it, have given myself a good 
deal of pain too. Let us go back, for there is no more to be 
said.” 

In spite of herself, Gertrude was impressed and almost cowed 
by the man’s resolution and self-command. She silently led the 
way back to the pony-carriage, and not a word passed between 
her and her companion during the homeward drive. At the 
bottom of her heart she was relieved that a little space for reflec- 
tion was to be accorded to her. With time, some way of escape 
would surely present itself. She was determined not to yield; yet 
for the moment she did not see how she was to help yielding; 
for the one thing that seemed clear to her in the confusion of 
her brain was that Tom must not be sacrificed. She had already 
given up too much for him to draw back now. 


Cuaprer XXVII. 


GERTRUDE HAS HER REWARD. 


Tom, during the absence of his sister and Mr. Fisher, spent a 
somewhat agitated morning. To his mind, Fisher was making a 
great error in judgment by declaring himself so soon. Fisher 
was a shrewd fellow and a first-rate man of business; but he 
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knew nothing about women, nor was he likely to accept a rebuff 
in that spirit of meekness which women naturally expect. Then, 
again, it was by no means certain that Gertrude had understood 
why she had been called upon to renounce Algy Pycroft. She 
might have thought—very likely she had thought—that her 
brother objected to her marrying anybody because he wanted 
money of her, not because he had unhappily fallen into the 
clutches of the relentless enemy, to whom he had been forced to 
make unconditional surrender. It is a curious example of the 
crooked workings of the human conscience that Tom actually took 
credit to himself for never having contemplated despoiling his 
sister. As if he would rob a defenceless girl! No; he left such 
baseness to ruffians like Fisher. Still he wished now that he had 
been a little more explicit when he had cast himself upon Ger- 
trude’s mercy. He wandered restlessly about the grounds for 
the best part of two hours, until at length he heard the wheels of 
the returning pony-carriage, and, hurrying back to the house, saw 
Gertrude and Fisher enter. He caught up the latter upon the 
staircase. 

“Well?” he whispered anxiously. 

“Come in here,” said Mr. Fisher, leading the way into his bed- 
room. And when he had closed the door—* Well, sir, I have had 
a check.” 

“T told you so!” cried Tom. 

“You did; and I believe my reply was that I anticipated a 
check. You will be glad, I dare say, to hear that it has not dis- 
couraged me. What was that you muttered? Not an oath, I 
trust. You have really no reason to wish me ill.” 

“No reason!” exclaimed Tom hotly. “No reason to wish ill 
to a man whom I have never injured, and who is ready to spoil 
my whole life in order to serve his own purposes! Do you think I 
enjoy handing over my only sister to such a man? Do you think 
I am utterly devoid of all natural affection ?” 

“T shouldn’t say that you had much of it—not enough to be 
inconvenient,” replied Mr. Fisher, dispassionately. “If I were in 
your place, I believe what I should do would be to face the thing 
out and quit the country, But you wouldn’t do that. If you 
were left alone you would stay here, and—well, I don’t want to 
be rude, but I doubt whether your stay would be profitable to 
your sister. Have you packed up?” 

“Yes,” answered Tom sullenly. ‘I suppose I must await your 
orders now as to whether I may go to London or not.” 

“You can come. After what has passed between your sister 
and me, your presence here would be of little service to me, and 
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I would sooner have you out of the way than not. I leave by the 
five o’clock train. You will be ready to start half an hour earlier, 
I presume.” 

“Tl meet you at the station,” answered Tom, after thinking for 
a moment. “I’ve got to go and see some people this afternoon.” 

His little outburst of indignation had relieved him; also it was 
a relief to him that he would not have to remain at Bletchingham 
to bear the brunt of his sister’s tacit reproaches. 

The ordeal of luncheon, which now had to be gone through, 
was rendered in some degree less formidable by the absence of 
Oswald, who had been called away to exercise the magisterial 
functions recently conferred upon him, and who had left a 
message of apology and farewell for his guest. If two of the 
three people who were compelled to keep up appearances for a 
short time in the dining room were conscious of succeeding but 
indifferently, they had at least the consolation of knowing that 
their discomposure would not be commented upon, and that 
its visibility was of no consequence. Tom, who had casually 
announced his intended departure to Gertrude, was even san- 
guine enough to hope that she would let him escape without 
further question or remark, and he was a little disappointed in 
her when it turned out that her good taste and forbearance were 
not equal to that test. 

She intercepted him as he was leaving the room and led him 
into the library, where he stood before her with something of the 
mien of a naughty boy, who, not knowing how far his delin- 
quencies may have been discovered, opines that the best thing for 
him to do is to hold his tongue. Many people know how difficult 
it is to be severe with boys who adopt this attitude. A some- 
what analogous feeling, together with a sense of its ludicrous 
inadequacy to the circumstances, softened Gertrude’s heart and 
made her hesitate. She could not blame Tom as much as he 
ought to be blamed; she was sure that he did not in the least 
realise the straits to which he had brought her. Yet her first 
words did not sound pleasantly in his ears. 

“Tt is a pity,” she began, “that you did not explain what it 
was that you expected of me. If you had, I should have told you 
that you must not expect it. It is too much.” 

“You never gave me a chance to explain,” pleaded Tom. 

“T didn’t want to know, and I don’t want to know now, what 
the details are. If you are in that man’s power, and if he can be 
bought off, I am ready to help you as long as I have a penny of 
my own. But I will not marry him. You ought not to ask that 
of me, Tom, and, even if you do ask it, I cannot do it.” 
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Then Tom began to bewail his fate and call himself by very 
hard names. He was a selfish blackguard, he said; he ought 
never to have listened to Fisher; he ought to have accepted the 
consequences of his past misdeeds. Did Gertrude care to hear 
what these had been? No? Well, perhaps there was no good 
in relating them. He had done rather a shady thing out there in 
America; it is so easy for men engaged in business to do shady 
things! Sometimes they are rewarded by making their fortunes, 
sometimes they are sent to prison. He had not been sent to 
prison. He had thought that the whole affair was done with 
and forgotten; then, just as his prospects had seemed to be 
brightening, after so many vicissitudes and disappointments, had 
come Fisher—not a bad fellow in his way, though as hard as 
iron—threatening him with exposure and disgrace. Was it 
wonderful that he had grasped at the alternative held out to 
him? For Fisher, despite his hardness, was not at all the kind 
of man to ill-treat his wife. On the contrary, he had in him 
just the stuff of which good husbands are made. But never mind 
that! If Gertrude could not and would not marry Fisher, there 
was an end of it. Some distress he was afraid she would have. 
There would be a scandal and a nine days’ wonder, and the world, 
with its customary cruelty and injustice, would hold her in some 
measure responsible for her scapegrace brother. But that would 
pass over, he (Tom) would disappear from sight and memory, and 
she would at least never be annoyed again by one who had only 
been a burden upon her and a trouble to her from the first. 

It is impossible to say how much of this harangue was sincere ; 
but the effect of it was a foregone conclusion. Gertrude had 
made up her mind to two things; firstly, that she would not 
abandon Tom to his fate, and, secondly, that she would not 
marry Mr. Fisher. As these two determinations were apparently 
incompatible with one another, there was nothing for it but to 
invent a compromise, and this was what she and her brother now 
set themselves to do, without much confidence on either side, yet 
with, and indeed on account of, an inward conviction that only in 
this way could they become friends again. 

“T am going,” Gertrude said, after some not very fruitful 
discussion, “‘ to ask Aunt Charlotte whether she will have me for 
a few weeks. I feel as if I must get out of this place. And I 
have been thinking that perhaps she might help me to enter a 
sisterhood of some kind; she is connected with so many charitable 
institutions. You see, if I did that, I could not marry, and I 
might at once make over my money to you, so that you might 
pay Mr. Fisher whatever he chose to demand. Surely, when he 
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saw that it would be of no use to him to harm you, and that he 
would even lose the money by doing it, he would relent.” 

“He might,” answered Tom, doubtfully ; “ but there is no law 
against your leaving a sisterhood after you have entered one.” 

“ He could not come and drag me out.” 

**No; but he would be able to use the same menace as before. 
Besides, I am not quite such a wretch as to wish to send you 
into a convent, Gertrude. Wishing you to marry Fisher was 
quite a different thing; because, if that had been possible—but 
he made it impossible by his insane way of approaching you. 
Naturally, you would never believe that a man who began by 
shaking his fist in your face could be genuinely attached to you, 
as I am persuaded that he is.” 

It was easy to see what solution of the difficulty Tom was still 
hankering after, and easy also to see that neither counsel nor 
assistance could be hoped for from him. Gertrude fell back upon 
her former trust in time—having nothing else to trust to. 

“T will see; I will think it over,’ she said. “There must be 
some way of getting out of this dreadful dilemma. Anyhow, Tom, 
you shall not be brought to misery and disgrace. Rather than 
that, I would a 

She did not say what it was that she would rather do or suffer, 
but Tom could mentally fill up the blank. He was touched, 
grateful, a litle ashamed. “I am not worth it, Gertrude,” he said, 
with perfect truth. 

“You are all that I have in the world, Tom,” she answered. 
Then suddenly she threw her arms round his neck, buried her 
face on his shoulder, and for the first time that day, shed a few 
tears. 

He kissed her and murmured some vague words of affection and 
consolation. He could do no less; and very likely he thought that 
he could do no more. Such was her reward; and so deep was her 
sense of loneliness, so certain was she that Tom’s love was all the 
world had to offer her now, that for the moment she felt it to be 
sufficient. It was somewhat unfortunate that, glancing up at 
length, she should have perceived that his eyes were turned 
anxiously towards the clock on the mantelpiece, but she released 
him at once. 

“You want to go,” she said; “I won’t keep you any longer. 
I shall see you again before you start.” 

“No; I think I must say good-bye now,” he answered. “I have 
one or two things to do on my way to the station, and I told 
Fisher I would meet him there. But Pll look you up in London, 
if you go, and if Aunt Charlotte will admit me.” 
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Five minutes later he was driving quickly across the park in 
the dog-cart which he had thoughtfully ordered beforehand, and 
which had been waiting some time for him. The interview which 
he had just brought to a close had been one which would have 
humiliated most men to the very dust; but Tom was able to hold 
up his head and hum a tune under his breath after it, and! that 
not so much because he was callous as because he “was so very 
glad that it wasover. It had been most disagreeable, but it had 
now fallen back into the unalterable past. The{present'was not so 
bad, and the immediate future was going, he hoped, to be rather 
pleasant. As for the more remote future, he left that to take care 
of itself, feeling that, like the past, it was beyond his control. 

And so, when he arrived at The Nest, whither] he was bound, 
his brow was unclouded and there was a cheerful smile upon his 
lips, For once he was so fortunate as to find both the ladies at 
home, and the elder was loud in her expressions of regret on hear- 
ing that this was to be a farewell visit. 

“ How horrid of you to run away just when I was thinking of 
getting up a little lawn-tennis or a picnic,”or{something to bring 
people together!” she exclaimed. “I don’t believe there is 
another neighbourhood in England so poorly provided with 
bachelors, and the few that we possess are so deplorably erratic ! 
Algy is about to desert us again, I hear. Not that he was ever 
much good ; still, he was a man, and could be paired off. You are 
going up to London for the season, I suppose? Selfish, but 
natural. Will you be back again before the summer is over, do 
you think?” 

Tom replied that he quite hoped so, and added that it was 
business, not inclination, which was taking him away. “I shall 
see a good deal more of the City than of Mayfair and Belgravia, 
Mrs. Farnaby. Moreover, I have no friends in any part of London 
who could take the place of those whom I am leaving behind me.” 

He discoursed very agreeably for a quarter of an hour or so, 
paid Mrs. Farnaby many compliments, direct and indirect, and 
established himself more firmly than ever in her good graces. 
He was not, however, happy in his mind, for time was slipping 
away, and he seemed to be getting no nearer to the end which he 
had in view—namely, that of obtaining a few minutes of uninter- 
rupted conversation with Miss Mowbray. If he interpreted 
aright a certain expression of demure amusement upon her face, 
she not only divined his wish, but had no intention of helping 
him to gratify it; and how is it possible to get rid of an amiable 
lady who has the good taste to enjoy your company and the 
obtuseness to imagine from your civility that you enjoy hers? 
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Tom rose at length, with a suppressed sigh, and played a card in 
the success of which he had no great trust. He took an 
affectionate and final farewell of Mrs. Farnaby, shook hands with 
Stella, and then, as an afterthought, said: 

“ Oh, by the way, Miss Mowbray, you wanted to see that new 
bay horse of Oswald’s, didn’t you? I’ve got him in the cart out- 
side, if you care to have a look at him.” 

Stella said she would like it very much, after which Tom had a 
moment of cruel anxiety. Was Mrs. Farnaby coming too? Alas! 
yes, she was. Through the hall and to the open door, in front of 
which the dog-cart was waiting in the sunshine, she followed her 
despondent visitor ; she examined the bay horse critically from 
the point of his nose to the tip of his tail (though, indeed, she was 
no great judge of horseflesh), she patted his glossy coat and called 
him by endearing names, and finally declared that she must 
go and get him a lump of sugar. While she was absent upon 
this kindly errand Stella strolled slowly down the drive. Tom 
did not follow, perceiving that he was not intended to do so; but 
his heart beat high with hope. Presently out came Mrs. Farnaby 
with the sugar; more last words were exchanged, then Tom 
climbed up to his seat and drove briskly away. 

Overtaking Stella in a few minutes, as he had expected, he 
handed the reins to the groom and jumped down. 

“How good of you!” he exclaimed, gratefully. 

“JT was afraid you would say that,” she remarked. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it is no worse to say it than to think it, but it would have been 
more flattering if you could have managed to do neither.” 

“T assure you——” began Tom, repenting him of his haste. 

“Never mind,” she interrupted; “there is no time for 
assurances. I wanted to see you for a moment in private, 
because I have a question to put to you. What does Gertrude 
mean by refusing poor Algy? Of course you know that she 
has?” 

“Yes,” answered Tom, “I know; but as for what she means by 
it—well, I can only suppose that she doesn’t care for him enough 
to marry him.” 

“Ah, but is that really what you suppose, Mr. Heywood? 
Because it is not the real reason. I know—I needn’t tell you 
how, but I /now—that if Gertrude consulted her own inclinations 
she would accept him; and, after talking it all over with Algy, I 
have come to the conclusion that it must be you who object to the 
marriage. Now, I want to know why you object.” 

This was most unpleasant and embarrassing ; and Tom, thus 
driven.to bay, was sorely puzzled to decide what line he should 
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take up. Should he lie freely or should he tell as much of the 
truth as could be told? Upon the whole, it seemed as if a 
compromise would best meet the requirements of the case. 
Therefore he replied: 

“T have brought no pressure whatever to bear upon Gertrude, 
and I didn’t know that she had refused Pycroft until she told me. 
At the same time, I won’t deny that I hope and think her refusal 
will be final. Not that I have a word to say against Pycroft; 
only I doubt whether he is the kind of man who would be capable 
of loving anybody very much. It seems to me that true 
love e 

“You shall give me your ideas as to the nature of true love 
some other time,” broke in Stella. “If you were to embark upon 
such a long subject now, you would certainly miss your train. 
Besides, you might confuse my ideas, which I am anxious to keep 
clear. I may take it, then, that you haven’t opposed the engage- 
ment, and that you won’t oppose it, if I can bring it about.” 

“T think,” answered Tom, evasively, “that you are making a 
great mistake. My belief is that Gertrude knows her own mind, 
and that if you persuaded her to change it—which I very much 
doubt your being able to do—you would live to regret your well- 
meant interference. Much the kindest thing you can do will be 
to leave her quite alone. She has been a good deal upset and 
distressed by this, and she talks of going away for a change. If 
I were you, I would not attempt to see her before she leaves, I 
don’t, of course, mean that she wouldn’t be glad to see you, 
but——” 

“You mean that you don’t want me to see her; I understand 
that. Meanwhile, you haven’t answered my question, Mr. 
Heywood.” 

“T thought I had done so,” answered Tom, for he perceived 
that it was useless to fence with so determined an adversary. “I 
am neutral in the matter; I neither oppose nor approve; and, 
indeed, I haven’t the power that you seem to give me credit for.” 

“Then I must look for some other explanation of the puzzle. 
Thank you, Mr. Heywood, and good-bye. Do you know that you 
haven’t a minute to spare?” 

It was too true. He had to depart without saying any of the 
pretty things that he had intended to say, and in truth he hardly 
felt inclined to say them now, so provoked was he by this 
unexpected and really alarming intervention. It would never do 
to let Gertrude be cross examined by Miss Mowbray. He could 
trust her not to confess the truth ; but in her power of concealing 
it he had no trust at all. Therefore, instead of resuming the 
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reins when he got into the dog-cart, he said, “ Drive on, George,’ 
and as soon as he was out of Stella’s sight, took a sheet of note- 
paper from his travelling bag and hastily scribbled a few lines 
upon his knee. 

“Dear Gertrude,” he wrote, “ Miss Mowbray has taken it into 
her head that she can induce you to reconsider your refusal 
of Pycroft. On no account see her. If you do, she will infallibly 
find out our secret; for she is as sharp as a needle, and already 
has suspicions, I think. It ought not to be difficult to avoid her 
until you leave. Iam sure you will understand that it is worse 
than useless to do things by halves, and, that unless we can keep 
our own counsel absolutely, we might as well allow Fisher to do 
his worst at once. Ever yours, T. H.” 

This missive he enclosed in an envelope, and handed to the 
groom to be delivered to Miss Heywood immediately. 

“ What a mercy,” thought he to himself, “that I didn’t neglect 
to make my adieux at The Nest!” 
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